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PREFACE. 



The Life of Cond£ was origioally written by the author 
in the French language, and without any view of publica- 
tion. A very small number of copies of that work was 
printed in 1842 for a circle of personal friends. Several 
persons, however, having since expressed a wish for its 
appearance in our native tongue, the following translation, 
executed under the superintendence and revision of the 
author, is now submitted to the public. 

July, 1845. 
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LIFE OF CONDE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Couitfs Ancestr?.— Hia Birth and Education.— His Title as Duke d'Engbien. 
— H'a Marriage to Claire Clemence de MailU. — His first Campaigns.— 
Death of Cardinal Richelieu, the Prime Minister.— Enghien is sent to 
cammaad in Champagne and Picard}'. — His bold Des^iDS. — Death of 
Loais XIII. — Great Victury over the Spaniards at Bocroy. — Remarks of 
Paul Louis Courier on Military Reputation. — Si^e and Reduction at 
Thionville. — Close of the Campnign. 

Anthony de Bousbon, King of Navarre, and father of Henry 
IV., had two brothers, Francis Count d'Enghien, and Louis, 
firet Prince of Con(I6. These titles, rather Flemish than 
French, had been brought into their family by the marriage of 
their grandfather with Marie, Lady of Enghien and Cond^, only 
daughter of Peter of Luxembourg. Francis Count d'Enghieiij 
having scarcely attained his twenty-fifth year, gained the battle 
of Consoles over the Spaniards in 1644, but died in the following 
year from the fall of a chest, which crushed hia head. His 
brother, the Prince of Coodg, became one of the heads of Cal- 
vinism. He played a great part in the religious wars of France, 
ttnd was killed, in 1569, at the bloody battle of Jamao. His 
son Henry, the second Prince of Coadi, became, at the age of 
sevenleen, the head of hia branch, and formed an intimate iriend- 
ship with his first cousin the King of Navarre, ai^erwards Henry 
IV. Like him he was excommunicated by the Pope, Sixtua V. 
At the batlle of Coatras, in 1587, he behaved himself " like a 
good junior to King Henry," as be had promised him before 
the onset. The following year the young Prince died at St. 
Jeaa d'Angely, leaving his wife with child. She was . delivered 
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LIFE OF CONDE. Ichap. i. 

I SOD, who was Henry, third Prince of Cond^. In those 
s times a &l9e rumor was circulated of the illegitimacy 
of his birth, asserting that he wae bom thirteen months ailer the 
death of his father. But without having recourse to mental 
griefs — the efiect of which has been sometimes alleged for similar 
delays, to the satisfaction of more than one respectable &mily* — 
there exist authentic documents to prove that the Prince Henry 
died on the 6lh of March, and that Henry 11. was horn on the Ist 
of September of the same year. 

The third Prince of Coud£, unlike the example of his &ther 
and grandfather, was bred in the Roman Catholic faith. In 1609 
he tnarried Charlotte Margaret de Montmorency, the hand- 
somest woman, it was said, in Europe. Unfortunalely Henry 
IV., already uearly sixty, but still gay and amorous, did not 
see her with indifierence ; and it was to be feared tbat a young 
woman of sixteen, not disinclined to coquetry, would be touched 
by the attentions of so great a King. The Princej her husband, 
justly irritated, withdrew with her, first to one of his country- 
houses in Picardy ; and observing that the King did not relax 
in his pursuit, he eloped, as it were, with his own wife. He set 
off on horseback, accompanied only by two servants, one of 
whom conveyed the Princess on a pillion, and the other one of 
her women, and the party arrived that same day at Landrecies, 
the first town in the Low Countries.j- 

Cond6, however, soon separated himself from the Princess, 
who expressed regret at her flight, and was even at that time 
presenting a petition for her divorce to the Pope, It appears 
that she flattered herself with the hope that she could soon be- 
come Queen, as if another divorce could remove Mary de 
Mediois from the throne. But the death of the King in the 15)1- 
lowing year entirely changed the aspect of affairs, Cond6 re- 
bimed to France, and distinguished himself during the stormy 

* The reader ma; remember the widow of Regnard — 
" La cffiur (out goBflfi d'amertuma 
Deux ana encore apris j'accouchaj d'nn posthuma t" 

Le Ugalaire, Act III., Scepa 8. 
t Memoirt of Busompietre, p. 431 ; and Sutooiidi, toL xzU. p. 173. 
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laai.] HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 3 

minority of Louis XIII. To obtain grants of estatea aad moosy 
was his principal ambition ; for he 'had inherited very little. la 
1612, therefore, he acquired the town, the chateau, and the de- 
pendencies of Ch&teauroux. Later he had them raised to a ducal 
peerage, and later stiil he increased them by secularising seveml 
abbeys.* After a long series of Court intrigues and little civil 
wars, he had returned to Paris in 1616, and was paying his re- 
spects at the Louvre when the Queen Regent gave orders to the 
Marquis de Tliemines fo arrest, him. He was conveyed to the 
Bastille, and from thence to the Donjon of Vincennes. Up to 
this time he had never been reconciled to the Princes, and the 
trial for their divorce was proceeding ; but as soon as she found 
that he was unhappy, she generously devoted herself to his ia- 
terests. The King having only given her permission to visit her 
husband on the condition that she also should remain a prisoner, 
and only leave the prison whenever he did, she consented to this 
with noble courage. Thus it was that in the Donjon of Vin- 
cennes a complete reconciliation took place between them, and 
the Princess there became the mother of two children. f AAer 
three years of imprisonment, another revolution at Court restored 
them to liberty, and even to favor. 

In the ensuing years Cond6 several times commanded the 
King's armies in Picardy and on the frontiers of Spain, but 
always with more zeal than success. His favorite abode was at 
Bourges, in the centre of his domains of Berry and of the Hour. 
bonnais, which he applied himself with care to increase. He did 
not, however, neglect to pay long and frequent visits to the 
Court, whenever he thought he saw any ray of hope to bis ob- 
taining new favors. Never did he allow an opportunity to 
escape him of either asking or taking. Oi this principle he pro- 
fifed by the punishment of his brother-in-law, the Duke de 
Montmorency (who was beheaded by order of Richelieu ia 1632), 
in order to confiscate his estates. It was thus that the fine do- 
mains of Chantilly, Ecouen, and St. Maur came into the pos- 
sesion of the House of Condd. 

* Boulainvillien, State of France, vol. ii., p. S13, ed. 1727. 
t Hemoiri of Fontchtrtrun, p. 237 ; 
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4 LIFE OF CONDE. [chap. i. 

The Prince and the Princeaa had three sons, whom they lost in 
their in&ncy. Their fourth was Louis, who received the litlet, 
of Duke d'E^hieu, ttnd became atlerwaTds the great Condi. He 
was bom at Paris on the 7th of September, 1621. His consti< 
tutioo was frail and delicate ; he showed few signs of a long life, 
and appeared likely to 'follow the example of his elder brothers; 
but his father, uneasy at the losses he had already sustamed, re- 
doubled his care for the preservation of this last hope of hb 
bouse. Soon ailer his birth he had him conveyed to Montrand, 
a str(»igly fortified castle which he possessed in Berry, and whose 
lofty ruins still command the little town of St. Amand. There 
the young Duke not only enjoyed a purer and more salutary air, 
but was also secure from danger in case the Prince his father 
should &11 again into disgrace at Court. From the same care of 
his health, his father, instead of selecting some lady of high rank 
for his governess, confided him to the care of skilful, ex{>erieaced 
nurses. The young Prince was seen with pleasure to improve 
gradually in strength. Scarcely had he been set free from 
his swaddling-clothes ere he showed a quickness beyond his 
years ; and when he began first to speak, he displayed a singular 
degree of haughtiness, which resisted, as far as a child can resist, 
the orders of the women who had the charge of him. They did 
not find it an easy task to make him either go to bed, get up, or 
' eat, at the hours which they considered right for him. He feared 
no one but his father, and when this tatter was absent it was dif- 
ficult to restrain him in anything. He soon acquired cunning 
enough to obtain by flattery whatever he wished to have j and as 
he was always rewarded for the paina he took at his lessons, h« 
hastened to leani all they wished to teach him to arrive at hk own 
ends — namely, toys. 

When he was of an age to be taken from the care of women, 
the Prince of CondS did not consult established custom, and con- 
fide him to the care of some great nobleman, but selected La 
Boussidre, a plain gentleman. According to the teatimony of 
ibenet, a fiiithful servant of the House of Condi, of whom we . 
shall hereafter often have occasion to speak, this tutor was a 
good, worthy man, faithful and well-intentioned, and who acted 
to lh» letter aooording to the instructiona given him by the 
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1633.] HIS STUDIES AT BOURGES. S 

Prince of Conde. Joined to him in the education of the young 
Prince were two Jesuits — Father Pelletier and Father Goutier — 
the former very auatere, the latter very gentle. Thus accom- 
panied, the young Duke went to pursue his studies at Bourges. 
He lived in the imest house in the town, built by Jacques Coeur, 
^e celebrated minister of finance to King Charles Vll. This 
bouse, a superb monument of ancient times, remains to this day. 
In a stone balustrade, carved in open work, may still be read the 
motto of Coeur in large characters : 

" 'A OCEUR VAILLANT MEN IMPOSSIBLE."* 

It is pleasing to think how often the eyes of the young hero must 
have rested upon these words, which only a few years later he 
confirmed by his actions. 

At the time of which I am speaking, the house of Jacques 
Cceur was close to the Jesuits' College, where the Duke 
d'Enghien went every morning and 'evening, like the other 
students. The only distinction which was made between him and 
the rest was a balustrade which surrounded his chair ; and the 
heads of the college instructed him in concert with the Fathers 
who were his domestic teachers. He was made to recite and 
declaim. He always gained the first prize in his class, which 
generally happens to all princes, if the professors have only 
common good breeding ; but in the case of the great Conde, it 
may easily be believed that no unusual favor had been shown 
him. In his exercises as in his studies he surpassed all the 
young gentlemen who had the honor of being his companions. 
His lather positively forbade that bis young comrades should give 
up to bim, either in his class or at play ; and when he was at 
Bourges be watched and directed himself the education of his son. 
He not only questioned him and examined his compositions, but 
be also made him dance before him (an accomplishment in which 
the young Prince excelled), and saw him play at tennis and at 
(wrds, to judge of his address and of his disposition. 

At twelve years of age the Duke d'Enghien finished his course 
of philosophy, and sustained some public disputations at his col- 
lege. His fetber, like a good courtier, made him dedicate his 

• Guide Pittoresque en Fr&nce, vol. i»., Wpt du Cher, p. 8. 
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6 LIFE OF CONDE. [ohap. J. 

first thesis to Cardinal de Richelieu, and his secood to the King. 
But amidst the talents which were every day developing them- 
selves in the young Enghien some traces were already to be found 
of that want of sensibility and of kindness of heart which subse- 
quently tamiahed the splendor of his glory. His &ther did not, 
however, spare Wows to correct him. " One day," says Lenet, 
" I saw him cruelly whipped in the presence of Monsieur le 
Prince, for having put out the eyes of a sparrow."*' 

When the Prince was absent either at the Court or with his 
army, he exacted from his son a regular correspondence ; and, 
the better to judge of his progress, he had directed him, since he 
was eight years old, always to write to him in Lalin. Some of 
these letters of the years 1635 and 1636 have been preserved ; 
they denote much respect and submission. After a summer passed 
at Montrond, he writes r " It is not without regret that I left so 
agreeable a residence, where during a stay of three months I 
never felt a moment of weariness. The fine season and the 
beauty of advancing autumn invited me to prolong my stay, but 
I must obey your orders, which shall always continue through 
life to be my most endearing and sacred pleasure, "f On another 
occasion he thus answers his economical father : " I have kept, 
it is true, more dogs than my sporting required ; you will forgive 
this fault in consideration of my first ardor for this amusement ; 
but as soon as I received your letter I got rid of all my dogs ex- 
cept the nine you allow me to keep. Thus everything which you 
dislike becomes odious to me, and I have nothing so near my 
heart as to obey your wishes.":}: 

It was in 1638 that the Duke d'Enghien (or rather d'Anguien, 
according to the orthography of the times) appeared at Court. 
His family consisted of one sister and one brother : Anne Gene- 

* Leuet'i Memoirs, voL ii., p. 516, ed. 1729. The reader will perhaps 
remember the use 80 abl; made of a similar anecdote b; the author of 
" Zelaco." 

t Letter of the 1st November, 1635, translatioD fiotn the Latin. 

t Letter of the Sd December, 1635. Tbeae letters are printed in the 
Historical Esaay on the Great Cond£, by his great grandson, Louis Joseph, 
Prince of Conde. Lenet is the only [wrson who furnishes us with any de- 
tails as to the youth of the hero. 
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1839.1 HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AT COURT. 7 

niYe, born in 1619, and called until her marriage Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon ; Armanil, who was bora in 1629, and who received 
the title of Prince of Conti, from a Utile town near Amieos 
belonging to the Prince his father. It ia not perhaps entirely 
useless to state that as first Prince of the Blood the Prince of 
CondS was generally called " Monsieur le Prince" only, as his 
eldest son was also known as " Monsieur le Duo." We may 
also observe that none of these Princes ever signed themselves 
by their titles, but by their names ; as for example, our hero, 
either as Duke d'Enghien, or afterwards oa Prince of Condi, 
always signed himself as " Louis de Bourbon," and his brother 
" Armand de Bourbon." 

When Eo^en first made his appearance at Court they were 
celebrating with much pomp and joyfulness the birth of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV,, — the first fruits of a marriage 
which had lasted twenty years, but which had been hitherto 
childless. The young Duke was the principal ornament of these 
fetes. But at the same time many subjects for grave reftectioa 
suggested themselves to him. He saw the King, Louis Xlil., 
and the Queen, Anne of Austria, equally bending under the yoke 
of Cardinal Richelieu, that proud and stem statesman, who was 
hated but obeyed by his masters. While his Eminence was dis- 
penwng of his own free will favors and employments, sending all 
the orders, and receiving all the reports, the King, sullen and 
melancholy and with declining health, usually retired to St. Ger- 
main, and limited his occupations to the chase of fo:fes and bad- 
gers. The Queen, on her part, having long lost the aSections of 
her husband, and having failed in several plots against the Cardi- 
nal, saw herself surrounded by spies and accusers, while her 
principal partisans were either prisoners in fortijied castles or 
exiled to foreign Courts. Thus the great Minister, at the pinnacle 
of his power, saw the whole Court prostrate at his feet ; and 
amongst all these tilled servants, there was none more submissive 
or supple than the old Prince of Condfe. 

Since 1635 war had been declared between France and Spain, 
and was proceeding, though &intly on both sides. The Prince 
of CoDd6 having been named in 1639 commander-in-chief of the 
anny in Rouaullon, his son pressed vehemently for peinusaion to 
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accompany him as a voluateer. But the Prioce of Cond^ think- 
ing him still too young and delicate for the wars, would only 
allow him to go and take the command of his government in Bur- 
gundy. Thus the Duke found himself initiated in the afikirs of 
state before he was eighteen years of age ; and though, as may 
be supposed, the most important were not regulated by him, still 
his conduct did not fail lo obtain for him the esteem and respect 
of his province. The din of arms which resounded throughout 
Europe, however, strongly aifected his mind, and made him sigh 
for an opportunity of displaying his courage. So early aa 1636 
he had written to his father : " I read with pleasure the heroic 

actions of our Kings in history 1 feel a holy ambition to 

imitate them, and follow in their track when ray age and capacity 
shall have made me what you wish." Since that time he de- 
voured all the works which related in any way to the art of war, 
and questioned all the officers who had acquired any reputation. 

The following year his wishes were at last fulfilled. He ob- 
tained leave to make his first campaign in Flanders, under the 
Marechal de la Meilleraie. He saw the siege and taking of 
Arras — a siege which lasted two months — and during which he 
distinguished himself by the moat brilliant valor. 

On bis return he went to pay a visit to Cardinal de Richelieu, 
at his country-house at Ruel. The Minieler, already informed 
of his rising reputation, and wishing to judge of him himself, en- 
couraged him to converse on many subjects. We are assured 
that he said afterwards to M. de Chavigni : " I have just had a 
conversation of two hours with Monsieur le Due on religion, war, 
politics, the interests of princes, and the administration of a state; 
he will certainly be the greatest captain of all Europe, and the 
first man of his time, and perhaps of ail future times — in all 
things."* But since it is only a panegyrist who acquaints us 
with these details, we may be permitted to suspect that this pro- 
phecy, like many others on great men, was but an aflertbought. 

However great was Richelieu's elevation, he could hardly 
flatter himself with the hope of an alliance with the Princes of 
the Blood ; they were willing lo be hb servants, but not his 

* Father Bergiet, Memorable Actions, p. 304 ; Desormeaai's Histoire de 
CoimU, toL Lt p. 43< 
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kinsmen. The thirst for places, however, which tormented ihs 
Prince of Cond6, caused him at laBt to surmount the barriers of 
hia rank. According to the Memoirs of Mademoiselle, daughter 
of Gaston Duke of Orleans, " the Minister saw Monsieur de 
Oondi ask of him, almost on his knees, his. niece, and plead for 
that object as eagerly as though he had in view for his son the 
sovereign of the world."* Thia niece was Claire C16menoe 
de Maillfi Brez*, daughter of the Marechal Duke de Brez6, who 
was widower of a sister of Cardinal Richelieu. The House of 
Maill€, though ancient and illustrious in Anjou, and having 
contributed to the Crusades one of its bravest champions, was 
yet not a suitable connection of the Royal Family of France, Not- 
withstanding, Monsieur le Prince wishing to express to the Minis- 
ter an unbounded attachment, entreated him not only to give his 
niece to the Duke d'Enghien, but at the same time to marry 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon to his nephew, the young Duke de Brezi. 
The Cardinal replied drily that he would willingly give gentle- 
women to princes, but not gentlemen to princesses ! 

The Duke d'Enghien on his part expressed the strongest repug- 
nance to this marriage. He resisted as far as possible ; but he 
was obliged to submit to his father, who was always thoroughly 
in earnest whenever it came to a question of pleasing men in 
power. The betrothing took place, therefore, on the 71h of Febru- 
ary, 1641, in the King's closet, according to the custom of Princes 
of the Blood, and on the same day Monsieur le Prince gave a grand 
ball in the Cardinal's palace. But a slight accident somewhat 
disturbed the ftte. Mademoiselle de Brezfe, who was very short 
(she was hardly thirteen yeara of age), fell as she was dancing a 
eouTonte, in consequence of her having been made to wear a pair 
of high-heeled shoes, to give her stature — so high that she could 
hardly walk. No considerations of respect could prevent the com- 
pany from laughing aloud, not even excepting the Duke d'Enghien, 
who was not sorry of an opportunity of showing his contempt for 
hia wife. A few days after he fell so seriously ill, that his death 
was apprehended, and everybody (such good-nature is not uncom- 

•MetDoinofMideiQoiBalle, vol.i., p. S3, ed, 1719. 
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moa) did not foi^et to attribute his illness to the grief which his 
marriage had caused him. 

Claire CI6meiice de MailI6 by no means deserved such despair. 
Bom in 163S,* she was yet a child, and Mademoiaelle declares 
that two years after her marriage she still amused herself with 
dotls.'t' But we ^all see by and by what great and good qua- 
lities developed themselves in her mind, and we shall have cause 
to admire by turns her resignation in suffering, and her courage 
in action. She continued always of. small stature, but was not 
wanting in personal attractions. According to a contemporary, 
who was by no means one of her friends, " she was far from plain ; 
she had beautiful eyes, a fine complexion, and a pretty figure. She 
conversed agreeably whenever she chose to speali.":|: 

To this portrait of the Bride let us add another of the Bride- 
groom, drawn by the same hand. " His eyes were blue and full 
of vivacity ; his nose was aquiline, his mouth was very disa- 
greeable from being very large, and his teeth too prominent : 
but in his countenance generally there was someUiing great 
and haughty, somewhat resembling an eagle. He was not very 
tall, but bis figure was perfectly well proportioned. He danced 
well, had an agreeable eipression, a noble air, and a very fine 
head."§ 

Notwithstanding his marriage, or rather in consequence of his 
marriage, the young Duke showed more ardor than ever for the 
wars. Scarcely had he recovered from bis illness ere he flew to 
the Mar^chal de Meilleraie's army, and received the command of 
the volunteers. But the campaign was not a brilliant one ; the 
Marsha] only succeeded in reducing the little town of Aire, after 
a siege of two months, and he saw it retaken by the Spaniards 
before the end of the year. 

The fallowing year Louis XIII., though almost dying, insisted 
open going himself to command his army on the frontiers of Spain. 
He was accompanied by the Duke d'Enghieti. This campaign 
adiieved for France the entire conquest of Roussillon, and the 

■ Memoini of Mudame de Motteville, Table, vol. vi,, p. 361, ed. J7S3. 

t Memoirs of Mademoiselle, toI. i., p. 37, ed, 174fl. 

j Memoirs of Madame deHotteTiUe.ToL iii., p. SS6,ed. 1723. 

4 Memoin of de Motterilie, voL i., p. 4S1. This porttait datti bam 164T. 
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young Duke distinguished himself very much at the sieges of 
Coltioure, Perpignan, and Solces. 

In returning from Rousdllon the Duke d'Bnghien took the 
road by Lyons, but n^lected to go and visit Cardinal Al- 
phonse de Richelieu, Archbishop of Lyons, and brother of the 
Minister. At the fiErt interview which he had with the latter, 
when he was at Paris, the Cardinal inquired after the health of 
his brother — and it became necessary to acknowledge thathe had 
not been visited. The Cardinal made no answer, but espressed 
his resentment to the Prince of Conde, and frightened him so 
much that the Prince lost no time in rushing to his sou and com- 
manding him to post bacl^ instantly to Lyons and repair his fault. 
He was obliged to obey, and make a dismal journey of 300 
leagues in the worst season of the year. It is even said that the 
Cardinal Alphonse, informed of the Duke d'Enghien's journey, 
repaired to Marseilles on purpose to give the Prince the trouble of 
going &rtber in search of him.* On his return the Minister 
received the Duke d'Bnghien as before, put to him the same 
question on the health of hie brother, and the Duke having answer- 
ed it, Richelieu appeared satisfied. 

This all-powerful Minister, however, approached the termina- 
tion of his career. A slow fever was consuming his body, but 
his genius and courage never shone more brilliantly. Never did 
he appear more formidable to the enemies, or more haughty and 
arrc^ant to the Sovereign of France. He formed plans for the 
ibllowing year in Spain and in Italy, in Flanders and in Germany. 
He gave orders to his guards (for be had guards like a prince) no 
longer to lower their arms in the King's presence. He never left 
his arm-chair during a visit which the Queen paid him at 
Ruel ; and far from excusing himself on the plea of illness, be 
citiimed it as the privilege of Cardinals. Death alone could 
triumph over his ambition. 

His physicians wishing to flatter him to the last, told him that 
his state was not entirely hopeless ; and that Giod, seeing how 
necessary he was to France, would, no doubt, perform a miracle 
to preserve him. But Richelieu sent for Chicot, physician to 

* Memcors of Mont^at, voL ii., p. 64, ed. 1T3T. 
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the King, and besought bim, not as a physician, but as a friraid, 
to tell him the truth. Chicot, after some little heaitatioa, told 
him plainly that io tfenty-fbur hours he would either be dead 
or cured. " That is speaking out as you ought," replied the 
Cardinal ; " now I understand you."* He caused the King 
to be sent fbr, and settled with him the future administration 
of public afiairs, just as if his own had been in question. 
Me nominated as his successor Cardinal Mazarin, whose zeal 
and ability he had already tried ; and the subdued Monarch 
promised to conform in all things to the last wishes of his ex- 
piring Minister. Then Richelieu, with as firm a voice and 
as serene a countenance, turned towards his religious duties. 
Hia Confessor ui^ing him to forgive all his enemies, he coldly 
replied, that he had never had any except those of the State. 
He received without emotion the absolution and the sacrament 
of extreme unction. The Bishops, who were assembled around 
him, were edified by so much calmness and indifference. One 
only amongst them, Cospeau, then Bishop of Nantes, formed a 
contrary opinion. " In truth," said he, on retiring, " that great 
security alarms me !"f 

Thus died Cardinal Richelieu, the 4th of December, 1642. 
At this news every one breathed more freely, as if relieved of a 
heavy weight. ..Even from his tomb, however, Richelieu still 
commanded. All the legacies of places and governments which 
he had made were confirmed to the letter ; all hb relations, hia 
friends, and his creatures were continued in their employments. 
" There never was a King of France," says an historian, " whose 
will was so much respected as that of Richelieu. "i^ But while 
he maintained the same political system as Richelieu, Mazarin, 
whose personal character was far different, replaced severity by 
suppleness. He had himself shared with others the fear which 
Richelieu inspired ; and on this principle of fear be bowed 
before any powerful supplicant. The priaona were opened, the 

* Memoirs of Montre«or, p. 397, ed. 1828. 

t Perfecto nanium tut ttrrtt magna ilia tecuritat. St. Anlaira, Histoin 
de li Fionde, vol. i., p. 96, See also the Memoirs of Hadune de Motte- 
villo, voi i., p. 119. 

% Deaormeauz, vol. i., p. S0. 
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exiles recalled, and whikt the enemies of Richelieu were thus 
pardoned, new favors were bestowed to warm the zeal of his 
partisaiui. 

The House of Condi, allied to the former Minister and the 
main-slay of the new one, was not the tost to profit by this general 
indulgence. Monsieur le Prince had everywhere yielded to the 
deceased Cardinal the precedence of rank, against all ancient usage. 
He carried this Bubmission so for as to raise the tapestry and hold 
it when Richelieu passed through a door.* But at the death of the 
Minister, M<msieur le Prince, and Monsieur le Due still more 
haughtily, claimed the rights due to their birth. At their request 
the King granted to the Princes of the Blood their precedence 
over the Cardinals ; and the supple Mazarin was the first to ap- 
prove and adopt this new regulation. 

Another still more important order granted to the Duke 
d'Enghien the object of his most ardent wishes, the oommand 
in chief of the array which was to defend Champagne and 
Picardy. The young general went to his post at the very first 
opening of spring. Yet what boldness, or let us rather aay, 
what base flattery, to confide the wellkre of the State to a wankff 
of twenty-one ! What proofs had he yet been able to give of his 
great genius 1 I find in the Letters of Voiture, that only a short 
time before this campaign the Duke d'Enghien, in assemblies of 
ladies at Paris, still played at little games, particularly at the one 
called " The Fishes," in which he represented " the Jack !"-j- 

During this time Louis XIIL, weighed down by sorrows and 
by sickness, visibly approached the termination of his sufierings. 
He remained ux weeks at least in a dying state, without his life 
coming to a final close. He showed no dread of his approaching 
end, and spoke of it constantly, as he would have done in speak- 
ing of the death of any one else ; but the feeling which most 
qtpressed the unhappy Prince was the distrust be had of his own 
fitmily. If there was a person in the world whom he hated more 
than bis brother, that person was his wife. A short time before 
his death she had sent M. de Chavigni with a message expressiTe 

* Memoirs of Uon^lat, vol. ii., p. 64. 

t Letter* of Voiture, vol. L, p. 319, ed. ITW. 
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of her respect and leademess ; imploring him to believe above 
all, that she had never ooospired against his person. The King 
replied, without showing any emotion, "In my present state I 
ought to fbi^ive her, but I am not obliged to believe her,"* Oa 
another occasitHi, seeing the Duke de Beaufort and others of the 
Queen's party approaching him with an appearance of curiosity, 
" These people," said he, " are coming to see if I shall die soon : 
ah ! if 1 can but recover, I will make them pay dearly for the 
wish they have that I should die!"f At intervals, however, he 
reproached himself for these expressions of hatred. His devo- 
tion was sincere, but not enlightened. The last order which he 
gave was to remove from his room the Mar6chat de Ch&tilloa 
because he was a Huguenot ; and it was thus he expired on the 
14th of May, 1543. His contemporaries had given him during 
his lile the surname of " Louis the Just ;" but when one searches 
fiir the reason, one finds that it was only because he was bora 
under the ouistellation of the Scales ! 

According to the King's will, the title of Regent was granted 
to the Queen during the miooriCy of her son, but her authority 
was restrained within very narrow limits by the Council of 
Regency, composed of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louiq 
XIII., of the Prince of Condg, of Canlinal Mazarin, and of 
three other Ministers of Richelieu's school. All the a&irs of 
peace, of war, and finance were to be decided in the Council by 
the majority of votes. The King on signing the will had added 
in his own handwriting, " The above is my most express desire, 
which I will have carried into execution." Hardly four days 
after his death, however, Anne of Austria, clad in deep nxiurn- 
ing, conducted the little King, still in hia bib, to hold a Court of 
Justice at the Parliament, when the Chancellor read a declara- 
tion which broke through all the arrangements of Louis XIII., 
and conferred the whole power upon the Regent. The Duke 
of Orleans and the Prince of Cond6, accustomed to bend, aad 
hoping everything from the Queen's lavor, were the first to 
give their opinion in &vor of the declaration, and it passed 
without a dissentient voice through the Parliament, which was 

■ Memoirs of La Rochefoocauld, the part onpnbliBhed till 18L7, p. 44. 
tMemoin of Madame deMotterille, vol. i.,p. 121, ed. 1133. 
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proud of the acknowledgmeot thus rendered to its political 
power. Cardinal Mazaria, who had only a few dajrs belbra 
reoommended the will to please the Ring, alao advised its being 
revoked to please the Queen ; and this latter, in gratitude for his 
zeal and ability, was ready to continue him in his functions of 
Prime Minister. 

After this rapid glance at the Court revolulkms, let us follow 
the Duke d'Enghien to hia army. It consisted a' first of only 
twelve thousand men, distributed around his bead-quarters at 
Amiens, while Don Francisoo de Melo, at the head of twenty- 
seven thousand Spaniards, hovered about the frontier, and 
appeared to hesitate whether he should aim his first blow at 
Picardy or at Champagne. The enemy were aware of Louis 
XIII. 's approaching end, and thought this a propitious mo- 
ment for a great eflbrt against Prance. At first they seemed 
to menace Landrecios, and the Duke d'Boghien was already 
marching towards that point, when he learnt that they had 
turned their steps towards the Meuse, and were besieging 
Rocroy. The governor of the fortress sent word to the Duke 
that the outworks of this place were already carried, that he 
could not hold out any longer, and that he should be obliged 
to surrender unless he was promptly relieved.* 

This news reached the young General at Ori^y at the same 
time as that of the King's death. He concealed both from his 
soldiers, in the fear of discouraging them. His friends, to whom 
he confided it, advised him to abandon the defence of the fron- 
tier and to march to Paris with his army to make himself um- 
pire of the Regency. The Prince at once repelled this perfidioua 
counsel. On the other hand, the old Mar6chal de l'H6pitaI never 
ceased preaching to him of prudence towards the enemy, saying 
that it was far better to lose a single town than to expose the 
safety of the Slate to the risk of an unequal conflict. The Duke 
had been charged on his departure to consider this Mar^ohal as 
iiis guide, and he had been specially sent with the army to act aa 
his curb, for the Duke's courage was already well known, but not 
so his genius in war. 

* Memoir! of MoUgUt, voL ii., p. 97. 
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But tbe naiad of the hero was Dot long in devdoping itaelL 
He onderlciok to estaUiah the new Regency by a greM battle-^ 
qiite of the flatterers who wished lo draw him to Paris — in spits 
of the Mentw who wished to enchain him in his camp. One hu 
oAen seen (and the sight is not attractive) a yoaag prince placed 
at the head of an army to bear away the laurels which other hands 
have gathered, while the courtier-general wbo commopda under 
his name gains his Marshal's iMbn, not by publishing, but by 
concealing and denying his own portion of the glory. But where 
shall we find, in modem history, another example of a chief of 
tweoty-oae marching towards a brilliant victory, not by the ad- 
vice of his counsellors, bat agaiost the advice of his oounsellora, 
surprising, by the dexterity of his manceuvres, generals who had 
become grey in the service, and at the same time quickening 
them by his youthful courage ? 

At Origny the Duke had already received a reinforcement of 
eight or ten thousand men. Wi^ all these united forces he 
pushed on towards Rooioy, hardly giving them time to refredi 
themselves on tbe road, and persuading the Mar^chal de I'HApital 
that be did not wish to risk a battle, and had no other object in 
view than lo throw relief into the place. All his confidence was 
reserved to Gassion, an experienced and intrepid officer, whom he 
had sent on in advance with a detachment of cavalry, to efiect, if 
possible, the entrance of ammunition and stores into Rocroy, and 
also to take a closer view of the position and strength of the enemy. 
Gassion had carried his orders into execudon with equal success 
and bravery. In returning to the Prince he gave him an account 
of all the obstacles which the nature of the country opposed to 
bis project — the thick forests of Ardennes, the deep marshes, 
a narrow defile, all which served as ramparts to the Spanisb 
army ; and this army was composed of picked Inxips, that Ane 
in&ntry, above all — those famous Tercios which had been lodcad 
upon as invincible since the great days of Pavia and St. Quentin. 
Notwithstanding all his ardor, Gassion pointed out to the Prince 
the vety serious and fatal results of a failure. " I shall not be a 
witness to tlietn," replied the Prince, with somewhat of a 
sel&sh grmness ; " Paris will never see me again but as a con- 
queror or a corpse !" 
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On that stttne day, however, May 17, Enghien called together 
a ooancil of war. He told them of Gassion'a iafbrmatioD — he 
announced the King's death — he pointed out the importance of 
re-assuring the alarmed capital end the tottering state by a great 
victory. The warmlh and confidence with which he spoke 
gained him nearly all their votes. The Marechal de rH6pilal 
himself appeared to yield his opinion to that of the Prince, but 
he was not the less anxious to avoid a battle : he flattered himself 
that the Spaniards, in defending the defile, would prevent the 
conflict Irom becoming general. But Don Francisco de Melo 
nourished greater views. Reckoning upon the superiority of, his 
numbers, he not only intended to arrest the pn^ress of the French 
anny, but entirely to destroy it. When, therefore, on the 18th, 
at the dawn of day, Enghien presented himself at the entrance of 
the defile, he found no one, and his troops passed through without 
the smallest reuatance. " The two generals," said Bossuet, a 
long time afterwards, " seemed to have determined to shut them- 
selves up between forests and marshes, to decide their quarrels, 
as two knights of olden time in champ-elos." 

The Marechal de I'Hdpital Aen f^t that the step to which he 
had consented would involve more important results. He em- 
ployed alt his rhetoric (and bad generals always have plenty) in 
dissuading the Prince from his design. The debate was ehai^ and 
violent; but Enghien decided it by saying, in a commanding 
tone, that he would take upon himself the issue of the event. 
Without replying one word, ihe Marshal went and placed him- 
self at t|ie head of the left wing, which Enghien had assigned to 
him. The Duke himself commanded the right wing, having Gas- 
aioD under him in the command. Already had the troops spread 
forth into the plain, in the centre of which is the town of Rocro^, 
and which is surrounded on all sides by the forest of Ardennes. 
The ground was uneven and difficult, and if Don Francisco had 
chained under these circumstances, the fate of a portion of the 
French army would have been decided. But Enghien, moving 
forward with a detachment of cavalry, manceuvred with ao 
much dexterity as completely to mask the slow and laborious 
inarch of his infantry and artillery. It was thus that he at 
last succeeded in conveying all hia troops to a height, (»ly 
3 
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■epsrated from the Spaniftrds by a narrow vatlef , according to 
the plan he had (bnoed the night before. The cannoo of both 
amiies were soon heard to peal ; but it was six o'clock in the 
evening, and the two Generals did not choose to commit to the 
hazard of a night-attack either their reputations or their armie*. 
Even at this moment, howsTer, the indiscretion of a single 
c^cer, La Ferte Sennecterre, had all but proved fatal to the 
Duke d'Enghien and his army. Hia poet was in the lell wing, 
and the Duke had desired him to remain stationary ; but in spile 
of these orders, jealous of Gassion, and wishing to equal his ex- 
ploit by succeeding in throwing succors into Rocroy, he moved 
on his cavalry towards that town, and took several battaliona 
along with him. One may judge of the Duke's sorrow when he 
leamt that his left wing was entirely exposed, and that Mela 
was advancing with his army to take advantage of the error. 
Without losing a moment, he made the troops of the second line 
fill up the space abandoned by the first, while an aide^e-camp 
oarried his imperative ordsn to La Fert6 to turn back instantly. 
The able arrangement of Enghien, and the quick return of La 
Fert6, happily prevented thh Spanish attack ; and the guilty offi- 
cer disarmed the reproaches of the Prince by promising to eflaoe 
on the morrow, even with his blood, an error which indeed 
aroee only from an excess of zeal. 

The coining night, which was to be the last to many thousand 
men, proved cold and dark, and the soldiers of both armies had 
recourse to the neighboring forest. They lighted so many firea 
that the whole plain was illuminated by them. In the distance 
was to be seen Rocroy, the prize which was to be contended for 
tbe next day, and the two armies appeared like one, so nearly did 
Uie outpoBts approach each other. One might almost say that a 
kind of truce united them for several hours ; and nothing inter.) 
rupled the stillness of the night save now and then, at long inter- 
vals, the firing of cannon from the besieged town, which seemed 
to be redoubled by the echoes of the forest. 

The Duke d'Enghien throwing hitnaeir before a fire, which had 
been piled in the open air, and wrapping his oloak around him, was 
asleep in a few moments. His slumbers were so sound that it was 
neoessaiy to awaken him on the fi^tfii^ moroing whai day bc^an 
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to daWD. The same trait is told of Alexander on the mondi^ 
of the battle of Arbela.* Rising inunediately, Enghien per- 
mitted his body armor to be put on, but instead of a hehnrt 
would only wear a hat adorned by large white plumes. He re- 
membered, probably, the celebrated war-cry of his couun the 
great Henry — " Rally round my white plume !" and in truth 
the plumes which waved on Enghien's head did serve in the fray 
as a rat lying-point for several squadrons, which without this or- 
nament would not have recognized him. Then he mounted his 
horse, aud galloped through the ranks, giving his final orders. 
The rallying- word was "Enghien." The officers remembered 
with pleasure the conflict at Cfirisoles, won a century before by 
a prince of the same blood and the same name, whilst the soldien, 
touched by the youth and agreeable countenance of their Gene- 
ral, received him everywhere with shouts of joy. All the arrange, 
ments having been made, the trumpets sounded to the charge, 
and at that moment Enghien darted forward like lightning at the 
head of liis cavalry on the right wing. He found the enemy in 
coder of battle, and ready to receive him. Don Francisco de 
Helo expected every moment a reinforcentent of six thousand 
men under General Beck, but did not consider them to be neces- 
sary, as he already had nearly five thoosand men more than the 
French. Under him, the in&ntry was commanded by the old 
Conde de Fueates, an officer of great merit, who had for a long 
while balanced the fortunes of the PrinceB of Orange. Become 
helplcn from gout, he could no longer either walk or mount a 
horse, but was obliged to have himself carried in a litter at the head 
of his regiments, in the c«itre of the army. Both generals and 
■oldiers were in ejqiectation of an easy victoiy, and that expecta- 
tion, as has often been the case with the Spahisb armies, coatri. 
bated principally to their overthrow. Melo himself oommanded in 

* Plntuch's LiTcs, vol. ix., p. TD, tnoalatioa b; Daeier, «d. 17S3. Hm 
cuemuiUDCW of tbia glorious day beome aomatimea the mbject for priTatB 
tkeatricala in Franca ; aod ia a letter by Mldame de Sivi^e of the ISth 
of February, 1690, may be found ao obacure allusloD to her granddaughter 
Pauline aa repreaentiog " the young officer at the battle of Kocity who dig- 
tingniched himaelf lo agreeably by killinf tha trampeterwho btd unk- 
MMd the Prince too eulf r' Did this refer to angraMlavMit! 
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the right wing, opposite to the M«r6chsl de I'Hdpital, and he had 
confided die other to the Duke d'AIbuqueniue. Poreseeing £ng- 
hien's attack, he had sent aa ambuscade of a thousand musksteera 
into a little copse-wood, which spread along on the right of the 
French, to chaise them in the rear the moment they had advanced 
into the valley ; but Enghien, perceiving this manceuvre, turned 
all its danger upon Melo himself, for by directing his course at 
first sideways he fell upon the musketeers and cut them to pieces. 
He then immediately ordered Gassion, with a few squadrons of 
horse, to attack Albuquerque's flank while he attacked his front. 
This assault was bo well combined, that in a very few momuits 
the Spanish regiments were seen dispersed and thrown over one 
another. 

But all this time the same success had not prevailed on the 
ude of the Marshal do l'H6pital. Itfelo bad vigorously re- 
pulsed him ; the Marshal himself was dangerously wounded, 
and borne along far from the Ijray. La Ferte Sennecterre, also 
wounded, was a prisoner, and his artillery was at the mercy of 
Helo. In fact, the whole left wing of the French army was put 
to flight. The victorious Spaniards stopped only at sight of the 
troops of reserve. This reserve was commanded by the Banat 
de Sirot, a brave Burgundian offi<»r (I should rather have 
thought him a Gascon !), who boasted of a very singular thing — 
of having been in three pitched battles, of fighting hand to band 
with three Kings (namely, the Kings of Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark), and of having carried away proo& of having seen 
them so near : the hat of one, the scarf of another, and one of 
the pistols of the third.* Several officers already pressed Sirot 
to reUre, assuring him that the battle was lost. " No, no," re- 
plied he proudly, " it is not lost, for Sirot and his companions 
have not yet fought !" He stood therefore firmly to his post ; 
but he would not have been able to maintain it much longer 
without a bold and skilful manceuvre of the Duke d'Bnghien's. 
The Duke was pursuing his vanquished enemies on the right when 
he heard of the defeat of his left wing. Without losing an 

* This cnrioia trait i* to be found in the Itouoirs of Abbe Arauili^ 
p. 316, ed. 1823. 
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instant he collected all his cavalry, and determined to guide them 
all along the rear of the Spanish lines. FortuDe &vored his 
boldness ; and arriving thus at the other wing, and taking Melo's 
troops in the rear, he snatched from them a victory which seemed 
almost secure. La Ferte and the other prisoners were set free, 
^e lost artillery was not only recovered, but the onemy'a too was 
taken, and the enemy were in their (urn put to flight. 

There yet remained, however, to vanquish all the Spanish in. 
&ntry which was posted in the centre, and had not yet joined 
in the conflict. Enghien was observing, not without some un- 
easiness, their haughty bearing and their immovable calmness, 
when news was brought him that General Beck, bringing to the 
enemy a reinforcement of six thousand fresh troops, was at a very 
little distance from the field of battle. The Duke, without hesita- 
tion, detached Gassion with a portion of the cavalry to delay this 
reinforcement as long as possible, while he presented himself at 
the head of the rest to fall upon the Spanish infantry before the 
junction could be effected. Then it was that the Coode de 
Fuentes proved how the powers of mind can triumph over the 
infirmities of the body. From his litter shone forth the lightuiog 
of a noble courage, tried in twenty battles, and exciting the admi- 
ration even of his enemies. He allowed the French cavalry to 
advance within fitly feet, then spreading out several of his bat> 
talions he disclosed a battery of guns charged with cartridges. , 
"Hiis discharge, accompanied by a terrible volley of musketry, 
carried death and terror into the French ranks. They were re- 
pulsed in the greatest disorder ; and even their own writers ac~ 
knowledge that if Fuentes bad had a division of cavalry to second 
bin), he might stilt perhaps have snatched the victory from the 
Duke d'finghien.* 

For want of this Spanish cavalry, which was already put to 
flight, Enghien was able to rally his own ; and seeing how every 
moment was becoming more precious, he ted them a second time 
to the charge. In spite of his ardor and perseverance he was 
repulsed a second lime. A third attack which be directed did 
not prove more successful ; but during this time his reserve, for 

*I>««WTneBux, Uiat, vol. i., p. 102. 
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which he had sent, arrived, and by their means Bnghien was 
able to surround <mi sit sides the brave Spanish in&ntry. Besides, 
their best soldiers had fiillen in the three murderous attacks, and 
their chief was expiring of several wounds he had received. 
Their officers then saw that they must yield to numbers, and 
they came forth from the ranks making signs with their hats, 
and asking for quarter. Enghien advanced towards them to 
receive their submission and give them his word ; but when he 
was only at a few steps distance, the Spanish Boldiers mistook bia 
intention : they fancied he was ordering a fresh attack, and they 
made a tremendous discha^e. It was considered almost a 
miracle that the Duke, being so near them, had not either been 
killed or wounded. The French, however, taking the error of 
the Spaniards for an act of perfidy, fell upon them from all sides, 
and inflicted a most dreadful slaughter. In vaid did the Duke 
call to them with all his might to spare the vanquished. It was 
by the greatest efforts only that he succeeded in saving from this 
butchery some officers covered with blood, and already half' 
dead. 

Meanwhile Enghien expected still to have to hold out against 
the corps under Geperal Beck ; but the runaway Spanish cavalry 
having joined that corps, and having communicated to it their 
own alarm, General Beck had retired with such procipitatira 
that he had even abandoned some of his artillery. It was 
Gasaon himself who came to announce this good news to the 
Duke. Then Enghien, assured of the most complete victory, 
threw himself on his knees at the head of his army, to return 
thanks to the Giod of battles. On rising from his knees he era* 
braced Gassion with great emotion, as the principal in^rumeat 
of his victory, and promised him, in the King's name, the tAtoa 
of a French Marshal, which Gassion accordingly received at the 
close of the campaign. On the other officers, and even on La 
Fert6 Sennecterre, he lavished praises and rewards. One might 
have said, on hearing him, that he would not reserve for himself 
the smallest portion of the glory which he had just gained. 

In this battle, disputed with so much animoeity for six hours, 
the loss of the French, according to their own computation, 
amounted to two thouscmd men killed or wounded, but was pro- 
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bsbly still moie considerable. That of the Spaaiards wu im- 
menae, and their infantry especially, which since the great da^ 
at Pavia had been consideivd invincible, was destroyed rathw 
than conquered at Rocroy. Of eighteen thousand men whiok 
formed this infantry, nearly nine thousand were killed in die 
ranks assigned to them, and seven thousand were taken. Such 
was the pride of these old bands, celebrated all over Europe, that 
a French ofEcer having the next day asked a Spaniard what 
were their numbers beibre the battle, " You have only," replied 
he, " to count the dead and the prisoners !" The old Conde de 
Fuentes, pierced with many wounds, was found expiring by the 
side of his broken litter. " Ah !" exclaimed Enghien, on con- 
templating these Bad remains, " had I not conquered, I should 
tftve wished to die like him !" Fuentes' litter was for a long 
time preserved at Chantilly as the principal trophy of this bril- 
liant victory. All the Spanish artillery, consisting of twentjn- 
fbur cannon, and their standards, of which there were three 
hundred, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The General-in. 
chief himself, Don Francisco de Melo, was for a moment amongst 
the prisoners, but found means during the fray lo escape, throwing 
away his General's staff, which was afterwards found and pre- 
eented to the Duke d'Enghien. Two other Spanish ofGcers, Doo 
George de Castelui and the Conde de Garces, were taken by 
Enghien's own hand. The Duke received three shots during the 
battle — two in his breastplate and another in his leg, which only 
bruised him — but his horse was wounded by two musket balls : 
so that one sees he was no less a good soldier than a great 

In our days, however, a writer who has attained some reputa- 
tion by dint of libels — I mean Paul Louis Courier — has set him- 
self against the victor of Rocroy, and at the same time against all 
other military reputations. According to him : — " I am ready to 
believe, since everybody says it, that there is an art in war, but 
you must acknowledge that it is the only one which requires do 
apprenticeship. It is the only art one knows without ever 
having learnt it. In all others, study and time are requiute : 
one begins by being a scholar, but in this one is at once a 
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master ; Bud if one has the least talent for it, ooe accomplulkes 
cme's ekef d'amre at the same time with one's coup d'etsai. . . . 
A young Priooe of eighteen posts down from the Court, gives 
a l»ttle, gains it, and then he is a great captain for the rest of 
his life, and the greatest captain of the world !"• But without 
pausing to observe that Enghien was nearly twenty-two, that he 
had studied the art of war with the greatest zeal, and that be 
had already served in three campaigns, may we not allow 
something to the sudden flash of heroic genius 1 Shall we not 
rather say with Cardinal de Retz, although the enemy of Conde, 
" Monsieur le Prince was ix>m a caplaiu, which never happened 
but to him, GiEsar, and Spinola. He has equalled the first — he 
has surpassed the second."')' Does not a simple narrative of 
the batde of Rocroy suffice to show that it was gained by skilful 
direction, and not by happy accident 7 

It would be difficult to describe with what transports of joy 
the news of this victory was received at the Court, which was 
far from firmly established. It was considered, and with reason, 
to be the greatest battle the French had gained since that of Bou- 
vines, four centuries before. Here then commenced that career 
of glory which distinguished the limes of Louis XIV., and which 
ended only before the swords of Eugene and Marlborough ; and 
if it was with good reason that Louis XIV. assumed the sun 
as his device, Rocroy may be said to have been its dawn, as 
Blenheim was its setting. 

On the SOth of May, the day after this great battle, Enghien 
made his triumphal entry into Rocroy. He allowed his troops 
to repose for two days, and then it wss towards Guise that he 
directed his steps. He soon beard that Don Francisco de 
Melo had taken shelter at Philippeville, that he was trying 
to rally his cavalry, but that of all his infantry not above 
two thousand men remained to him, and they disarmed and 
nearly naked. No army any longer protected Flanders, and the 
youthful courage of Enghien already meditated its conquest. 
But the Court which had expected to sustain war in its own pro- 

■ ConversatioD at the Conntesa of Albany's — Courier'* Works, vol. ii., 
D. 152, at 128. 

t Memoirs of Retz, vol. i., p. 387, ed. 1817. 
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Tinces, was not prepared to cany it into foreign countries. It 
became neceaaary to give up all idea of an invasion of Maritime 
Flandera and the aiege of Dunkirk, with which Enghien had at 
first flattered himself. Then finding that the Spaniards had 
drawn off their troops from the fortificBtitmB on the Moeelle, 
Enghien proposed to march thither, and take possession of 
them. He was still more aniinated to this undertaking in 
order to avenge a disgraceful defeat which the French army had 
sustained four years previously under the walls of Thionville. 
Although this project was very inferior to his first, its greatness - 
surprised the Council of Ministers : ihey at first refused their 
consent, but the Duke insisted — and what could they refuse to 
Ae victor of Kocroy ? 

Thionville was at that time considered to be one of the 
beet fortresses in Europe. On arriving before its walls, after a 
seven days' march, Enghien hastened to send the Count de 
Grancey with a detachment of cavalry beyond the Moselle, to 
prevent the Spaniards from carrying succor into the town. 
Grancey acquitted himself but ill of this important commission. 
He was deceived by his spies, and allowed a reinforcement of two 
thousand men to eater. This disappointment greatly grieved the 
Prince, but did not discourage him. In spite of the frequent 
sallies of the besieged, he established his lines, erected bridges, 
raised redoubts, and opened a double line of trenches on the 
SSth of June. 

The French were several times repulsed, but always mllied ; 
and everywhere the presence of Enghien either prevented or re- 
paired the disorder. A new accident, however, appeared likely 
to snatch from him the victory. Towards the end of July, after 
a great storm, the Moselle overflowed its banks, carried away the 
bridges, and separated all the quarters. The troops on the other 
side of the river must have been destroyed if General Beck, who 
was encamped under the walls of Luxembourg, had fallen sud- 
denly upon them ; but the heavy German was still deliberating, 
when the activity of the young Prince had repaired the misfortune. 
The siege, therefore, went on, the attacks grew more and more 
fre<iuent, and the obstinate resistance of the garrisou obliged the 
French to have recourse to mines, which, by assiduous labor, they 
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pushed forward under the interior of the town. Then Eaghien, 
wishing to spare bloodshed, sent a flag of truce to the governor, 
and allowed him with a safe-conduct to visit the state of the works. 
This visit convinced the Spaniards of the impossibility of defending 
themselves any longer ; but Enghien, touched by their vidiant de- 
fence, granted them an honorable capitulation, and they evacuated 
the town on the 22d of August. Thionville was then little more 
than a heap of ruins and ashes. During more than three weeks 
the Duke was obliged to employ the whole of his army and seve- 
ral thousand peasants from the neighborhood in repairing the 
principal breaches. 

By this conquest Enghien soon became master of (he whole 
course of the Moselle down to the gates of Treves. Sieroh 
alone ventured to redst him, but was reduced in twenty.four 
hours. Then disposing his army in autumn quarters, he set off 
&r Paris. The young conqueror was everywhere received with 
the warmest enthusiasm, and the Queen, in gratitude for his ser- 
vices, granted to him, soon after, the government of Champagne, 
and the town of Stenay, which the Duke of Lorraine had just 
ceded to France. 

Hardly, however, had he arrived a fortnight ere the Queen's 
orders obliged him to depart Etgain, and conduct a reinforcement 
to the army of Mar£chal de Guebriant, who was then encamped 
near Sarrebourg.* Enghien, therefore, joined him with live or 
six thousand soldiers and great convoys, and afterwards visited 
the fortified towns on the frontier, furnishing them with men and 
provisions, and thus terminating the most glorious campaign ever 
made by an officer of twenty-two. 

*' Desoimeauz, either b; mietake or negligence, rays StiastiDurg;, instead 
of Sureboarg (vol. L, p. 136). On t^ja point I have ibllowed the Memoirs 
itf Moulglst (vol. ii., p. 107). 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Duchen of EUighien ia delirered of a Son— Engbien's Siatei, tiie 
Duchess de Longuerille — Her diBBeaBion with Madame de Montbazon — 
Enghien'a Campaign ia Germany— Three days' Battle of Fribourg— 
Campaign of 1643. — Battle of Nordlingen. — Enghien's dangerous Illneaa. — 
Campaign of Flanders in 1616.— Death of the Prince of Conde, and mo- 
cesaioQ of Engbien tu that Title.—Campaign of Catalonia in 1647.— 
Unaiiccesaful Siege of Lerida. — Campaign of Flanders in 1648. — Great 
Victory at Lens. 

On his arrival at Paris, after the taking of Thionrille, Enghien 
had found all his family rejoicing. Hia wife, the Duchess, had, 
OD the 20th of July, given birth to a son, who received the name 
of Henry Juliua, and the title of Duke d'Albrot till the death of' 
the Prince of Conde. Engbien embraced the child with tender- 
ness, but showed the coldest indifference towards his wife. He 
b^an to abandon himself to pleasures — not to say debaucheriea— 
with as much ardor as he had shown in quest of glory. On the 
other hand, the forsaken Duchess receired no consolation from 
the relativea of her husband : since the death of Cardinal Riche* 
lieu, they no longer had any motive for treating his niece with 
respect, and despising her birth, they delighted in putting slighte 
upon her, and ill-treating her In every possible manner.* Xot- 
withstanding this, her excellent conduct did not fail her : she felt 
great attachment and admiration for her husband, and carried her 
devoticoi to him so far as never to complain, rather preferring to 
su%r in ailenoe. 

Another event in the &nii1y, about which Enghien (bund his 
parents much occupied, was with regard to hia sister. She had 
a year before married the Duke de Longueville. This nobleman 
was double her age, and not of an agreeable person ; but he was 
of high birth, a descendant of the lamous Dunois, he had the 

* Hemdn <tf Hademoiselle, vol. i., p. S7, ed. 1746. 
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government of NtH-mandy, and great estates in that province ; 
and Harpagon's reason, " dowerless,"* appeared to the old Prinoe 
of Cond6 quite unanswerable. The beauty and grace of Madame 
de Longueville deserved, however, a better lot. According to the 
testimony of a lady of her time, " it was impossible to see her 
without loving her, and wishing to please her. Her beauty never- 
theless consisted more in her coloring than in any great perfection 
of the features. Her eyes were not lar^e, but fine, soft, and 
bright, and their blue was beautiful — it was like that of a tur- 
quoise. Poets could only compare to lilies and roses the beautiful 
carnation of her complexion ; and her fair and sunny hair, accom- 
panying so many other beauties, made her less resemble a woman 
than an angel, according as our weak nature has pictured one to 
our mind 8. "f 

Marrying against her inclination, and possessing so many 
charms, Madame de Longueville saw all the young noblemen of 
the court at her feet. Their assiduities, which at first annoyed, 
soon began to flatter her ; and later she yielded to them. A few 
mtmths sufficed to bring her to the second period, and she received 
without anger, but also without return, the attentions of the young 
Count de Coligny. Meanwhile a letter, full of expressions of ten. 
demess, and in the handwriting of a woman, was found one night 
at a party at the Duchess de Montbazon's. Madame de Montba- 
zoQ, who was older and less esteemed, though nearly as handsome 
as Madame de Longueville, hated her cordially ; she forthwith 
decided that this note had been written by her rival, and that it 
had fallen from the pocket of Coligny, who had just gone out. 
Thb was a calumny, as every one afterwards acknowledged, 
when the real correspondents were discovered. f But at the time 
the raillery of Madame de Montbazon was so public and so severe, 
that this frivolous adventure became an affair of state. The whole 
oourt was divided between the rival beauties. Madame de Mont- 
bazon was supported by the Duke de Guise and all the House of 

* Sarudoi! Seeacti,»cene7,cifMoli^re'«*dmirablecomed;ofL'.9care. 

t Memoira of Madame de MatteviUe, vol. i., p. 4S6, ed. 1733. 

i MeCDoira of Madame de Motteville, vol. i., p. 18<l, note. She add* 
(p. 178), " Madame de Longueville enjoyed then a great reputatioa for virtue 
and good conduct" 
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Lorraine ; but her principal prop and stay was her lover the 
Dube de Beaufort, chief of a party then called Jju Importana, 
On the other hand the House of Cond^ mustered its friends and 
servants. 

The Duke d'Enghien, just returned from the army, and burning 
with anger, sent a challenge to the Duke de Beaufort. By the 
mediation of the Queen, this duel was happily prevented ; but not 
80 a public encounter in the Place Royale* between Coligny and 
the Duke de Guise. They fought with swords and daggers, and 
it is said that the Duchess de Longueville, hidden behind a win- 
dow, was a spectator of the conflict. She had the grief of seeing 
her champion overcome and disarmed, with a wound so danger* 
(HIS that he died so<»i after. 

The Duchess de Longueville, however, with the Princess her 
mother, threw themaelvea badied in tears at the Queen's feet, de- 
manding justice luid reparation for Madame de Montbazon's out- 
rage. The Queen, touched by their just resentment, took their 
part, and decided that Madame de Montbazon should give public 
sads&olioD to Madame la Prinoesse. Cardinal Mazarin undertook 
to arrange in writing the words which should be exchanged on this 
oocasioQ. But this great diplomatist then found that it ia often 
eaMer to adjust quarrels between two rival nations than between 
two angry women. " I was at Court that night," says Madame 
de Mottevitle, << and I remember that in my own mind I wondered 
how great were the follies and vain occupations of this world. 
The Queen was in her closet, and with her was Madame la Prin- 
cesse, who, filled with emotion and anger, turned this a&ir into a 
cam of high treason. Madame de Chevreuse (daughter-in-law of 
Hadanoe de Montbazon) was with Cardinal Mazarin, arranging 
the harangue she was to make. There was a parley of an hour 
on every word. The Cardinal went first to one side, and then to 
another, to try and accommodate their difference, as though the 
welfitre of France, and his own in particular, depended upon its 
arrangement ,- 1 never saw, to my mind, so great and complete a 
mummery." 

This great negotiation being at length completed, they pro- 

• Ths'Placa Royals vna cemmeocod in 1604, tuA finiehed in 1813. 
(Curioutia de Paris, toI. i., p. 33e, «d. 1771:) 
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ceeded to the ceremony, which took place at the HAtel de Gondii, 
in the presence of the whole Court. The two ladies had fastened 
to their &na the words settled by the Cardinal. Madame de 
Montbazon commenced by reading the Ibllowtag words: " H^ 
dam, I come here to assure you that I am quite innocent of the 
wickedness of which I am accused. No personof honor would 
pronounce such a calumny. ... 1 entreat you to believe that I 
shall never forget the respect which I owe to you, aod the 
opinion I hold of the virtue of Madame de Longueville." 

Here follows the answer agreed upon forthe Princess of Cond^, 
which she accordingly pronouaced : — " Madam, I willingly believe 
the assurance which you give me, that you took no part in the 
calumny which was published ; 1 owe that deference to the com. 
mands of the Queen,"* 

It will readily be believed that such a scene oould not pnv 
duce a real reconciliation. Madame de Montbazon pronounced 
the words which were agreed upon in a jeering and careless tc»ie, 
while the features of the Princess bore a look of haughty con- 
tempt. The two ladies separated more enraged than ever. The 
Princess declared that she would go nowhere that she was likely 
to meet her enemy ; but this meeting having however taken 
place, by chance, some days after, she made a prodigious uproar. 
It became necessary that the Queen should make choice de- 
cisively once for all between the two parties. Mazaiin's counsel 
turned the scale in iavor of the House of Cond6. The Duch- 
esses of Montbazon and Chevreuse were banished from the 
Court and the capital. A like order was signified to the Duke de 
Guise, the Bishop of Beauvais, and several other noblemen of 
the same cabal. But a still more grievous fate awaited the Duke 
de Beaufort, to whom was attributed besides a project fbr as- 
sassinating the Prime Minister. He was arrested the same day 
at the Louvre, and taken to the Donjm of Vinoennes, where be 
remained a prisoner during many long years. 

After this revolution at the palace all the Queen's favor and 
all the power of the State remained without division to Riohe- 

* He two ipaeches sis reported bj Mkdemoiulle in her Mamoirs (vol. 
i. p. 86, ed. 1746). 
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lieu'a old pBity, then led by his disci[de Mazarin. We should 
not, however, attribute ao great a change entirely to so frivolous 
■n intrigue. The seed had long been sown, and Madame de 
Longueville's adventure only made it burst forth. The question 
was, whether the system of Richelieu was to be continued or 
abandoned — a system tending to diminish the influence of the 
DoUes for the aggrandizement of the Crown. The question 
was, according to the old espression of Louis XI., to put " la 
rotfoMti hort de page." Besides, some new feelings had begun to 
Mise in the heart of Anne of Austria. For several months she 
had been wearied by the boastings and embarrassed by the claims 
of her former friends. Already in her mind the new-born favor 
of Cardinal Mazarin was prevailing over the tried devotion of 
the Duke de Beaufort. In time Mazarm found meu» not only 
to gain her confidence, but also to touch her heart, and please her 
not only as a Queen, but as a woman ; and the sequel will show 
what lasting, despotic, and complete power he found means to es- 
tablish over the widow and mother of bis Kings. 

The campaign of 1644, however, was approaching, and 
En^iien eagerly solicited Co be sent to Flanders, where tb* 
Spaniards had scarcely succeeded in gathering together an army 
since the disaster at Rocroy, and where ccmsequently the most 
brilliant conquests might be expected. But Gaston Duke of 
Orleans, uncle to the young King, having put himself upon the 
ranks, obtained this command for himself He was entirely 
wsnljng in talent as a general, and even in courage as a warrior ; 
and hia exploits during this campaign were confined to the siege 
and taking of Gravelines. As for the Duke d'Enghien, they gave 
him only a force of five or six thousand men, on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg. Notwithstanding these small numbers he was al- 
ready thinking of the siege of Treves, when the reverses of the 
Frntoh army in Germany obliged him to march to its assistance. 
But here we must retrace our steps a litde. 

The Marshal de Guebriant having died in November, 1648, 
firom the efieots of a wound, the command devolved upon the 
Uarechal de Rantzau, a brave soldier, but a bad commander, and 
devcAed to the pleasures of the table. Whilst he was quietly 
dining at Teutlingen, only four days after the death of GuebriaiU, 
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the Generals of the enemy, tbe fomoua Count de Meioy and Jdm 
of Werth, were pieparing for him snolher enteitainment terj 
hard of digestioa : &lling suddenly upon his anny, they com- 
pletely routed it. Rantzau himself fell into the hands of tbe 
conquerors, together with all his general officers, his artillery^ 
and his equipages. To repair this loss the Court hastened to 
send Turenne — a name fated to rival that of Caud€, and to illus- 
trate that of France. Henri de la Tour d'Auvei^ne, Vicomte de 
Turenne, bom ten years before the Duke d'Bnghien, had there, 
fere more experience, and a« much courage and genius. It was 
tbe first tinie he had the command in chie^ and he had to collect 
defeated and dispersed troops, without money and without anna.* 
Notwithstanding all his efibrta he could not prevent the enemy 
from commencing tbe fbllowiDg campaign by the siege of Pri- 
bouig in Brisgau. Having only ten thousand men, and not being 
able to assist this fortress alone, he made the most earnest repre- 
sentations to the Court, and this latter sent orders to the Duke 
d'Bnghien to join the army in Germany as quickly as poftslble 
and to take tbe command as geaeralissimo. These orders found 
tbe Duke d'Enghien at Amblemont, near Mouzon. Without los> 
ing a moment he put his army in march, leaving all his equip- 
ages, and made so much haste that in thirteen days he was at 
Brisach. On his arrival, he had the mortification of learning 
that Fribourg bad already yielded afler the weakest resistance, 
lu his first transport of anger Enghien inveighed with fury against 
tbe oowardly governor, threatening to have him hanged : but this 
untoward event did not prevent him from following out bis plans. 
Followed only by the Marshal de Grammont, he crossed tbe 
Rhine, to see Turenne, who was encamped opposite Fribourg and 
the army of the enemy. The two Generals held a council to- 
gether. Ae wo have already said, Turenne had ten thousand 
men; Enghien, having bad a reinforcement, brought as many. 
They had before them only fifteen thousand Bavarians ; but those 
fifteen thousand were commanded by Mercy, and their positicai 
was nearly impregnable: a country covered with woods and 
tooks— a camp thick set with redoubts and cfaevaux^de-frise. Tn- 

■ BaiDU^i Hittory ot TnreDne, voL i, p. 110, ed. 1763. 
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renne, always courageous, but alsoalwayscold and calm, pointed 
out that it would be to the highest degree perilous to force ^em, 
and proposed to cut off their provisions. His opinion was shared 
by the Count d'Erlach and the Margchal de Grammont ; but 
Enghien, fuU of the recollections of Rocroy, was impatient of 
delay and determined to fight. He returned to make his army 
cross the Rhine, whilst he was revolving in his mind the best 
plan of attack. His combinations were as skilful as Ihey were 
bdd. On the 3d of August, at the dawn of day, he ordered the 
Vicomte de Turenne to march by a ravine, from whence he 
would be able, afler a long circuit, to take the Bavarians upon 
tbeir flank, and find the weakest point of their position ; and cal- 
culating that Turenne would have arrived at 5 o'clock in the 
evening, be himself fell upon the front rank of the enemy at that 
hour. 1 will here borrow the pen of one of his descendants, 
whose exploits in the field of glory, even much more than his ti- 
tles, mariied him as the true blood of the Cond^s : — " The Duke 
d'Bngbien gave his orders : the troops immediately moved on, 
climbed the mountain through the vines, under the fire of the ene- 
my, arrived at the abaltU, attacked them, overcame them, not- 
withstanding the greatest resistance, and forced the Bavarians to 
retire into their last inlrenchment. So many obstacles overcome 
had exhausted the strength of the soldiers, and seemed to have put 
a stop to their career. They remained immovable under the fire 
of the enemy ; their courage was far from yielding the victory, 
but their reason well nigh despaired of it. The Duke d'Boghien 
arrived with the Marechal de Grammont, and perceiving the as- 
tonishment which had seized his troops, he does not hesitate a 
moment in adopting the only means of bringing back their confi- 
dence. He dismounts, places himself at the head of the regi- 
ment of Conti, approaches the intrenchments, and throws beyond 
them his Marshal's b&ton. This daring action was the signal ibr 
victory. The ardor and anxiety to snatch from the enemy this 
precious trophy, decided the soldiers to risk a thousand deaths 
rather than desert a hero who would command none but a con- 
quering army. All move on at the same time : they altaok, ibroa 
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the lice, and the most vigorous resintanoe at taat gives way before 
the obatinacy of the French and their chief."* 

On the other side Turenne was equally engaged wilh the eaemy. 
The obstaolea of the road which he had to traverse had pre- 
vented him from making the attack at the appointed hour, but 
no sooner had he arrived at the enemy's Irenchea than he 
knew how to retrieve lost time. The Bavarians had begun to 
give way before him when daylight forsook him ; the night was 
dark, the rain fell in torrents, and although he heard from the 
top of the mountain the trumpets and tymbals which EnghieD 
caused to be sounded as a signal of his victory, neither of the 
French generals dared, for fear of a surprise in the dark, advance 
towards the other. Mercy took advantage of this interval to 
wididraw his troops, with a loss, it was said, of several thousand 
men. He did not, however, think of a flight : he took up his 
position a league beyond, on one of the heights of the Black 
Forest, and again began to intrench himself, j- It was therefore 
necessary to prepare for a second battle. The French rested them, 
selves on the following day, but the sun had hardly risen on the 
6th of August ere the Duke had arranged everything for the attack. 
Wishing to reconnoitre the enemy from a nearer point, he went 
with Turenne to climb a neighboring mountaiu, and forbade the 
(rfScers to undertake anything in his absence. In spite of these 
orders, one of them, M. d'Eapenan, caused a redoubt which he 
happened to meet on his march to be insulted. The soldiers fell 
upon each other ; other soldiers hastened to the scene, and the 
fight commenced. Hearing the noise, Enghien returned at full 
speed, but it was too late to prevent the fault : all that could be 
done was to support it. The battle continued throughout the 
whole day, with equal animosity on both sides. The firing he- 
came terrible, but the success remained uncertain ; and at night 
the Duke withdrew his troops, and made them re-enter his camp. 

Far from being discouraged, the young Prince thought only of 
a third attack, hut it was necessary to give his army some repose. 

* Eaaaj on the Life of the Great Coaii, by Louia Joaeph, Prince ot 
Condj, p. 37, ed. 1807. See il>o Desornieauz's Hiitorf, vol. i., p. 167. 
Thai to throw >wa; one's Oeoenl's ataff proves how wdl it is deserved I 

t lUmnT'e Hiilor; of Tarenne, vdL L, p. 133. 
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In the second omflict he had lost at least two thousand men, and 
the Bavariaae not half that number. For three days the French 
remaiaed in the presence of the enemy in a camp covered with 
dead and dying. The compassionate heart of Turenne was 
touched by this sad spectacle, but a sally is attributed to Bnghien 
which it is vainly attempted to excuse by urging his youth and 
the liveliness of his imagination. It must be owned that it appears 
iinworAy of heroism, or even of humanity : — " One single night 
of Paris will suffice to repair our loss of men !"* 

The Count de Mercy, however, weakened by two murderous 
conflicts, and foreseeing that sooner or later he should be obliged 
to yield, thought only of retreating with honor. Enghien, on his 
part, formed the design to cut off the Bavarians in their retreat; 
and for this purpose sent forward a detachment of eight hundred 
horse under M. de Rosen. Count de Mercy, watching his time, 
fell unawares and violently on Rosen ; but this officer received 
speedy succor from Enghien, and the Bavarian had no other 
resource than to continue a headlong retreat, leaving behind him 
hb artillery and baggage. 

Such was the threefold battle of Fribourg — a battle ever worthy 
of remembrance for the torrents of blood which were shed and for 
the chivalrous valor which was displayed in it — a battle in which 
the glory was nearly equally balanced between the victorious and 
the vanquished generals ; but the one, full of experience, and 
grown grey in arms, was already renowned as the first captain 
in Europe, and the other was but a Prince of twenty -three. 

To besiege and retake Fribourg seemed the natural result off. 
victory gained under its walls ; but the Duke d'Enghien nourished 
greater views, and wishing to make himself master of the whole 
course of the Rhine, led his army to undertake the conquest of 
PhUipsboui^. In spite of numberless obstacles, he forced this 
town to capitulate afler eleven days of open trenches. Worms, 
Oppenfaeim, and .Mayence threw open their gates to him after, 
wards. He then caused Landau to be beaie^d by the Vioomte 

* U lamea damnt EngvianuM elevaru pturei uitd nceti Paritii* gene- 
rari ecnU^atvr (Puffendorf, Reium Saecicaram, lib. zvi., c. 37). Soma 
eualew hiatoriuu have tran^xMed Oua tnut to the batUa of SeoeS' 
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de Tuienne, but was himself id the lines at the mom^it when th« 
garrison hoisted the flag of truce. From a well-placed delicacy, 
the Duke withdrew to leave the honor of signing the capitulatioa 
entirely to the chief who had directed the works. . 

Returning to Paris at the end of this campaign, he gave himself 
up with ardor to the pursuit of fresh amours. He fell passionately 
in love with Mademoiselle de Boutteville, of the House of Mont- 
morency, and consequently a relation of the Princess of Condi ; 
but it so happened that one of the most intimate friends of the 
young Prince, the Duke de Ch&tillan sur Loing, was in love with 
the same person, and wished to marry her. Ghfttillon was bro- 
ther of Coligny, who had fought the Duke de Guise. To disarm 
his formidable rival, he could think of no plan eo good as to call 
upon him and confide to him, as his friend, both his passion and 
his intentions. Accordingly, Enghien, touched by this candor, 
bad the generosity to sacrifice his own love to that of his rival. 
He did more : he supplied Chatiilon with the means of carrying 
off and marrying hia mistress, and afterwards pacified the anger 
of Madame de Boutteville and the Princess of Cond^ ; and in 
epi1« of the attachment which he still felt, he was seen, till the 
death of the Duke de Ch&tillon, scrupulously to respect the ties 
which he himself had formed. 

Soon afler, or perhaps at the same time, the young Prince be- 
came enamored of Mademoiselle de Vigean. According to a 
lady of the Court — "I have more than once heard her mother, 
Madame de Vigean, say that he had oAen told her that he would 
break off his marriage (having married the Duchess d'Enghien, 
his wife, by compulsion), so that he might espouse her daughter, 
and that he had even taken some steps towards this end."* 
Mademoiselle (thus was called the daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, and the heiress of the Duke de Montpensier) adds that 
" Monsieur le Duo d'Engluen had already mentioned it to Car- 
dinal Mazarin."'!' But it seems that the secret having been 
revealed to the Prince of Coad€, this latter burst into a rage 
against the two lovers, whose project he entirely disconccrted4 

•Memoira of Madame da Motteville, vol. i., p. 301. 

t Memoin of Mttdemoiselle, toL i., p. 133. 

i D««irmGaaz, HiUor;, vol. i., p. 434. He add* that the Princeti ot 
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It is with, regret that one sees the heart of a hero conceive a pro. 
ject DO less uojuet than it was cruel, the Duchess d'Enghiea 
having been .quite &a much constrained in her marriage as be 
was, and haTing ever since conducted herself in a moat irre. 
proachable manner. The Duice's judgment must have been 
warped by a most vehement passion ; and indeed it is said that 
when he was obliged to separate himself frmn Mademoiselle de 
Vigean for the campaign of 1645, he swooned away with grief.* 
This campaign of 164S had commcDced in Germany very in- 
auspicioualy for France. Turenne — the great Turenne himself — 
geuer&lly so prudent and cautious, had yet allowed himself to be 
surprised by Mercy at Mariendal, and had been defeated, with 
the loss of half his army. Whilst he was tailing back upon the 
Rhine, and trying to muster at Spires the wreck of his forces, 
Enghien ia sent by the Court, and brings back violory. But how 
can I describe this new campaign in Suabia without seeming to 
borrow the events from the preceding one ? How can I interest 
the reader with such constant triumphs, which from their num- 
bers weary the attention, and from their brilliancy dazzle the 
eight 7 Neither the eyes nor the minds of common men can 
bear too strong a light. Let us therefore pass lightly over the 
exploits of the Duke d'Enghien in this year. Let us not pause 
to detail either his skilful nuuKBUvres on the Rhine, or his daring 
march towards the Danube to the very walls of Donauwerth. 
Let us not seek to paint him while giving battle to Mercy on the 
plains of Nordlingen, and deciding that battle by the sudden 
inspiration of his genius. Let us pass in silence the prodigies of 
his valor, nor say that he saw nearly all his aides-de-camp fall at 
his feet, either dead or wounded ; that he himself had two horsea 
killed under him, three wounded, a severe contusion in the thigh, 
a pistol-shot in his elbow, and more than twenty cuts and blows 
on his armor and bis equipments. Feeble historian as 1 am, I 
sink beneath the weight of my hero's laurels If 

Condi entered very willingly into this achems, from her former hatred 
towards Richelieu. 

* Deeormeaai, Hirtoty, vol. i., p. 434. 

t On tb« battle of Nordliogen there it an interesting letter from ToreDua 
to bis Bister of the Sth of August, IMS, printed in the fourth volume tf 
Bamsay'i Memoirs. 
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I will speak only of the result of this fiimous day. It cost 
four thousaad men to France, and amongst them many officers 
of reputation ; but the enemy lost six thousand men lulled or 
taken prisonersj nearly all their artillery, and forty standards. 
AnxiDgst the dead was found their chief, the Count de Mercy, 
who had directed the battle like a great general, and had 
fought in it like a brave soldier. He was buried on the field of 
battle, and the fbllowing inscription was engraven on his tomb :— 
" Sla, eialor ; keroem crdcat." (Hold, passer-by ; you trample 
on a hero.) At the time, this inscription was much praised. In 
the following century it has been, on the contrary, severely criti- 
cised by the author of ' Eraile :' — " Had I seen this epitaph' on an 
ancient monument, I should from the first have guessed it to be 
modem. Instead of saying that a man was a hero, the ancients 
would have recorded what he had done to make himself one. 
Our style of lapidary inscriptions, with its pride, boastings, and 

bra^ogs, is good only for puffing dwarfe Engraved 

on marble at Thermopylas were read these words : — 

" ' Traveller, go tell at Sparta that we died here to obey her 
sacred laws.' 

" It may readily be seen that this last was not composed by 
our Academy of Inscriptions !"* 

Alter the battle of Nordlingen, which was fought on the 3d 
of August, Enghien undertook the siege of Heilbronn ; but he 
had hardly commenced the investment ere the fatigues of this 
campaign brought on a most dangeroua illness. He .had a brain 
fever, and ibr several days his life was despaired of. It was 
judged expedient to have him carried to the Rhine in a litter, 
with an escort of a thousand cavalry, commanded by the Marechal 
de Grammont. Notwithstanding his illness, it was necessary to 

■ Emile, book i». I will only obeerse that the Greek epitaph, as given in 
the seventh book of Herodotus, is still more simple than was supposed by 
Bouaeeau, and does not contain Ihtt epithet of " lacred," 

eea led into tliis enor b; a 
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make the convoy march day and night, to conceal him from the 
light troopa of the enemy. Arriving in thia manner at Philips- 
bourg, he found there several skilful physicians who had been 
sent to him from the Queen and the Prince his father. By their 
orders he was profusely bled ; and, thanks to this treatment, car 
perhaps still more to his youth, Enghien recovered by degrees. 
As soon as he was able to bear the movement of a carriage, he 
set off for Paris, where public rejoicings signalized his happy 
return. 

A singular efiect, which was attributed to his illness, and to 
the great quantity of blood which he had lost, was the complete 
extinction of his attachment for Mademoiselle de Vigean. This 
lover, who was so devoted at his departure, saw her on his return 
with coldness and indifference. He took no pains to excuse him- 
self for this complete change, or to prepare Mademoisello de Vi- 
gean by d^rees for it ; and this lady, whose feelings had been 
touched by so much previous attention, was so hurt by his indif- 
ference that she renounced the world for ever by taking the vows 
of a Carmelite nun in a convent at Paris. She was another La 
Valigre, with virtue to boot !* 

In the campaign of 1646 it was Turenne who commanded on 
the Rhine, but ihe war had then begun to languish. They were 
already negotiating with success at Muester, where the Duke de 
Longueville had been sent as one of the plenipotentiaries tVom 
France. People already began to foresee that peace of West- 
phalia which was at last to give repose to Germany after thirty 
years of agitation. The hostilities with Spain, however, were 
pursued with more activity than ever. Cardinal Mazarin thought 
of sending the Duke d'Enghien with an army into Italy ; but thia 
project did not, no one knew why, please Monsieur le Prince, 
and therefore it was abandoned. On the other hand, the weak- 
minded Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who persisted in waging war 
in spite of Mars, and negotiating in spite of Minerva, had once 
more obtained for himself the command in Flanders. Enghien 
ran the risk of remaining useless to his country during this year, 

* Memoin o{ Mademoiselle, vol. 1., "p. 113, ed. 1746. She praises the 
good and discreet coitduct which MademoiwUe de Vigeu b ~ 
towards Honiieur Is Due d*£li|;bien. 
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until be ofiered the GoTeroment to serve uitder the orders of his 
oousiOitbeDukeofOrleaiuu This gsDerous proposal was accepted 
with joy, and with the expectatioD of new victories. Accordingly 
Eogbien proposed several times to pass the Scheldt, pointing out 
the means of giving battle with advantage ; but such projects- 
were not ctxigenial to the timid Gaston. They were therefore 
obliged to limit themselves to the sieges of Courtray and Mardyck. 
The Spanish anny had advanced with the design of attacking the 
French, but decamped in the night without a blow, and Engbieti 
pursued it in its retreat. An officer whom he took prisoner 
himself, told him, without recogDiziog him, that the Spaniards 
had determined upon making their retreat as soon as they heard 
that it was the Duke d'Enghien who commanded the advanced 
guard. The duke, put to the blush by this compliment, con. 
tinued his march without answering a word. Still less was he 
pleased by the praises of his friends if they in the least degene- 
rated into flattery. In the trenches before Mardyck he had his 
fece burnt by the imprudence of one of his soldiers, who was 
pflM'ng close by him with a hat full of powder under his arni, 
which was set on fire by his match, and the Gazette thought to 
do him honor by publishing that he had met with this accident by 
a shell from the enemy ; (lut Enghien, despising false glory as 
much as he sought for real, was the first to laugh at this device.* 
The Count de Bussy Rabutio, wiio gives us this trait, and who 
was then serving in the French army, adds a striking sketch of a 
sally attempted by the garrison of Mardyck, another day, upon 
the Duke d'Enghien's trenches. At the news of this attack, 
Enghien, who &Sier his morning's work had gone to dine, assem- 
bled in all haste his best officers, threw himself upon the enemy, 
and put them to flight — he, still in his doublet, sword in hand. 
" No, never," eKolaims Bussy, who met him in (he midst of the 
firing, " never oould the imagination of a painter succeed in re- 
presenting Mars in the heat of a conflict with so much strength 
and energy!" The duke was covered with sweat, dust, and 
nnoke. His eyes flashed fire, and the arm in which be held his 
sword was steeped to the elbow in blood. " You are wounded, 

* Bnii; RabuHa's Memoin, voL i. 
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Monseigneur 7" asked Busay. "No, no," replied Bughien, 
" it b the blood of those r&scals \" He meant to speak of the 
enemy. 

AAer the taking of Mardyck the Duke of Orleans returned to 
the Court, leaving the command to the Duke d'EnghJen. This 
latter signalised the change by an important undertaking which 
the Court had oAen meditated — never ventured upon— the siege 
of Dunkirk. Afler an obstinate defence, and a thousand difficul- 
ties overcome, the town was obliged to capitulate in the beginning 
of October ; and this conquest added still more to the renown 
of the young general. " 1 think," writes Voiture to him, " that 
if you had undertaken it, you would catch the moon with your 
teeth !"* 

One of the Duke's principal officers in this siege was Gassion, 
the companion of his first victory. By the reoommendation of 
Bnghien he had been named a Marshal of France ; but this ho- 
nor, 80 rare at the age of thirty-four, completely turned his head. 
Several instances of vanity, of caballing, and of disobedience, 
very justly cflended the Duke d'Enghien. At first he bore them 
with patience, but he soon began to comment upon them with 
anger. " Remember," said he one day, " that when I give an 
order I will be obeyed ; I will teach you to respect my orders 
like the lowest soldier in the army V On another occasion h« 
allowed these expressions to escape him : " A general of the 
stamp of Gassion is but a jack in office ; he in vain pretends to 
set up for a great captain ; he is only a hare-brained corporal, 
whose services can easily be dispensed wiih." With time 
Enghien would, perhaps, have restored him to his friendship, but 
Crassion was killed in Flanders before the close of the following 
year. 

In this year's campaign in Italy the young Duke de Brez^ 
only brother of the Duchess d'Enghien, was killed at the siege of 
Orbitello. He was not married : thus the duchy of Fronsac in 
Guienne, which Cardinal Richelieu had acquired for him, and 
which included the fine chilteau of Coutras, became the property 
of his aster ; but several years later she geneioualy relinquiebad 

* Toiture's Lettan,TDl. i., p. 376, ed. 1709. 
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it in favor of her cousin, the Duke do Richelieu, as the head of 
ber branch. Brez^ also held the appoinlineDt of High Admiral 
of France, which the Duke d'Enghien immediately asked for, as 
a kind of inheritance for himself. This demand was backed by 
the wannest entreaties of the Prince of Cond6. Whilst Monsieur 
le Due wrote letters upoo letters from the army, Monsieur le 
Prince tormented the Minister de nme vmx at Paris. It is not to 
be denied that the services of the young hero deserved a eptendid 
recompense ; but on the other hand Mazarin contemplated, not 
without some alarm, the growing power of the House of Cond^. 
He 8HW the father unite in his person the govemnients of Bur- 
gundy and Berry, together with the presidency of the Council of 
Regency, aod the appoiotnwnt of Grand Master, which gave him 
a certain authority over all the officers attached to the King's 
personal service. He saw the son governor of Champagne, pos- 
sessor of the fortress of Stenay, and the idol of the army, as well 
as of all the young nobles, by the remembrance of his victories. 
Would it then be wise, by giving him besides the appointment of 
High Admiral, to make him equally powerful over the navy ? 
Moved by these considerations, tlie Cardinal evaded the request, 
but always with infinite protestations and extreme civility. He 
made Monsieur le Prince hope at least for something equivalent, 
and thought to soften the refusal by making the Queen retain the 
office of High Admiral for herself, with the title of Superintendent 
of the Seas. Notwithstanding all these precautions, Monsieur le 
Prinoe expressed himself much irritated by the refusal. In hia 
vexation he left the Court abruptly, and retired to hia govern- 
ment of Burgundy ; and he wrote to his son, reminding him of a 
quarrel he (Enghien) had last year in a fete al Paris ; an officer 
of the Duke of Orleans having struck him on the face with a stalT 
by mistake, and the Duke d'Enghien having instantly broken the 
staff in anger. This adventure, insignificant as it seems, had well 
nigh sown division in the Royal Family, and was made up by 
the mediation of Cardinal Mazarin. The Prince of Cond6 now 
recalled it to make his son feel that the appointment of High 
Admiral was of fiir greater importance, and much belter deserved 
to become the apple of discord. The Princess of Conde still 
remained at Court, but in very bad humor. When people con. 
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doled with her upon her son's wound before Mardyck, aha 
replied bitterly — " I see that you are very sorry that he was not 
wounded enough."* The attentions of Cardinal Mazarin, how- 
ever, did at last aucoeed in appeasing, at least in appearance, the 
House of Cond€. Monsieur le Prince returned to Paris to nego- 
tiate about the equivalent which he was led to hope for ; hut dur- 
ing these transactions be fell ill, and died in three days, the 35th 
of December, 1646. Madame de Motteville assures us that " be 
ended his life as a good Christian and Catholic, for," she adds, 
" be gave hb blessing to his children only on cuadition that they 
should live in the Roman Catholic faith."! Hore is the slcetch 
which the same memoirs give of his personal appearance : — - 
" Those who had seen him in his youth said that he had been 
handsome ; but in his later years he was ugly uid uncleanly, 
and there werb few signs of his beauty. His eyes, which were 
very large, were red. His beard was neglected, and bis bair was 
generally very greasy : he passed it behind his ears, so that be 
was by no means fiiscinating to look at." In his character there 
were several good qualities. His spirit of order and his economy, 
which, Iiowever, often degenerated into avarice, had repaired the 
fortunes of his family. I find in Sully's Memoirs, that in 1607 
he was so poor that Henry IV. had to furnish him with the means 
necessary for travelling in Italy. :( At his death, on the contrary, 
it is said that he left a million of tivres as the yearly income of 
his House. He had a quick and penetrating mind, great sagacity 
of judgment, and a long experience of affairs ; but, according to 
the custom of his time, he thought too little of the good of the 
state, and a great deal too much of his own. His wife, not having 
lived very happily with him, was soon consoled at his loss. Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet used to say that the Princess had never had 
but two happy days with Monsieur le Prince, which were, the day. 
he married her, from the great rank he conferred on ber — and that 
on which he died, from the liberty which she then recovered ! 

On the death of his father the Duke d'Engbien succeeded to 
the title of Prince of Cond6, but in France he was always called 

* MemolTB of Hadune de Motteville, vol. i., p. 380, ad. 1133. 
t lb., p. *». } Sully, vol. iii., p. «, ed. 1747. 
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" Montiair le Prince" The Court granted him all the appoint- 
menta and governments which had been iield by Iiis fatlier, bul 
giving bim to underatand at the Bame time, that he waa to cod- 
sider these (avors aa the promised equivalent for the Sulce de 
Breze's successioa. The governments of Champagne and Brie, 
which he already posaeased, were tranaferred to his brother the 
young Prince of Conti.* The new Prince of Cond^, however, 
nourished still greater views. He asked perraissicm to conduct an 
army into Franche-Comt^ at his own expense, to make the con- 
quest of that province, and aflerwards keep it for himself as an 
independent sovereignty. At flrat sight this province appeared 
advantageous to France, as it would dismember and weaken the 
rival monarchy of Spain ; but its tendency waa nothing leas than 
a recommencement of the Dukes of Burgundy, and it waa very 
prudently rejected by Mazann.j' The Prince, much irritated, 
threatened lo withdraw what he called his friendship, that is his 
support, from the Minister. He had even then a powerful party 
at his orders, and might be considered as the real chief of the 
French aristocracy. The young nobles who had accompanied 
him to the wars, equally followed in his footsteps at Court, and 
loved him, perhaps, still more on account of his Ibibles and his 
aiDorouB intrigues, which, by lowering hia glory, made him ap- 
proach nearer to themselves. To his partisans was then given 
the appellation of "petiU maiirea," on account of their haughty 
tone, in imitation of Cond6 — a nickname which iias since changed 
its meaning to denote an &%cted care for dress. The change of 
this word indicates not unaptly that of manners between the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XV. 

The first time that Cond£ appeared at the Council of Regency, 
it waa to take tiie defence of a general less fortunate than him- 
self. The Count d'Harcourt, who commanded in Catalonia, had 
beaeged Lerida for more than six months without aucceas. The 
Mar^ohal de la Motlie Houdancourt had already &iled before that 
place onder Cardinal Richelieu, yet now they wished to make it 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii., p. S55. 

t Lenet ackuowledgea that this proposition was mida, bnt ftMured Cinli- 
nil Mazarin that the Prince'i inteDdant spoke of it without his appnilittioil 
—which U difflcnlt to believB. (Memoin, voL L, p. 37, ad. 1799.) 
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a orime in Haroonrt. Cond^ Bpoke loudly io his iaTor, saying, 
" that a captain, hotrever great and valiant he might be, ought 
ttot to be blamed for being sometimea unfortunate."* This indul- 
gence was the more meritorious, as the Prince did not foresee that 
he should soon haTe occasion for it himself. That time, however, 
was not long in coming. The Prince of Cond6 accepted the 
command in Catatonia, and prepared to go there in the very first 
days of spring. A lady of the Court relates that she met him in 
the Jardin de Renard a few days before his journey, and that she 
asked him if he was going away happy. He ajiswered very seri- 
ously, " That depends entirety upon the state of the mind j" and 
though he did not further esplain himself, she guessed that he 
left Paris with regret. He had indeed a new attachment in his 
heart for Mademoiselle de Toussy. Since his love for Maden^oi- 
selle de Vigean, he used to boast loudly of having no other pas- 
sion than glory. He even indulged in bravadoes against gal- 
lantry, saying often that he renounced it, as he also did balls, and 
be entirely neglected his dress. Nevertheless he allowed himself 
to be touched by the charms of Mademoiselle de Toussy, who had, 
it was said, more beauty than sense; but she bad, however, 
enough of the latter to remain imdazzled by this dangerous dis- 
tinction, and to repulse this married lover. This new flame was 
soon extinguished in Condi's beart.f 

The Catalans, who bad been for several years in a state of re- 
volt against the King of Spain, were overj^ed when they heard 
that a Prince of the Blood Royal of France was coming to place 
himself at their bead. His public entry into Barcelona, at the 
end of April, was signalized by redoubled acclamations. But the 
Catalans, long accustomed to Spanish ostentation and phlegm, 
eaw with surprise his black coat without ornament (for he was then 
wearing mourning for his father), his long and neglected locks, 
and his extreme youth ; and they said, grumbliog, that the new 
chief sent them was a student instead of a general. Conde sooa 
perceived that to gain over the minds of the people be must add 
tiiuel to solid worth. With this view he gave a splendid tourna- 

■ Hemoini of Motteville, voL i., p. 577. 
t lb., pp. 430, 433, el 1733. 
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nwDt oa the mole of Barcelona, at which he himself and his ^rtn- 
oipal officers appeared two and two, upon their finest horsee, which 
were covered with housings embroidered in gold, and their riders 
the same. " By this means," says Bussy Rabutin, who was pre- 
sent, " he soon made the Catalans change their tone, and they 
then saw in him a hero, which the black coat had hidden from 
them."* 

More serious cares demanded the attention of CondS. He 
fbnod his army almost entirely destitute of provisions, ammuni- 
tic»i, and equipments for the following campaign, and the Cata< 
lans, according to the praiseworthy custom of the Spaniards, 
talked a great deal of preparations, but made none. Up to this 
period CondS had always left such preparations to the care of his 
commissaries. The officers in those times took no part, either 
administrative or lucrative, in the equipment of the troops which 
they commanded. They by no means resembled those generals 
of another age, those chie&, half robber and half hero, who fiew 
incessantly from peculation to victory, and from victory to pecula- 
tion ! 

The distress of the Catalan army is attributed by some writers 
to the jealousy of the Minister towards Cond£. It appears, how. 
ever, more just to remember on this ooca^on the difficulties of 
transport, and the extreme poverty of the country. According 
to a saying of Henry IV., " Spain b a country which it is impos- 
sible to conquer ; a little army is beaten there — and a large one 
starved !" 

Conde hoped with great activity to repair all this. He had 
at first thought of the siege of Tarragona, and the Minister had 
promised a large fleet to assist him ; but towards the end of April 
only B few decayed vessels had arrived. They manoauvred so 
ill that Cond£ saw they must infallibly fall a prey to the enemy, 
and hastened to send them back again. The Prince then turned 
his tlioughts towards the siege of Lerida, being obliged to relin- 
quish that of Tarragona. 

The town of Lerida, formerly so celebrated under the name of 
Ilerdaj still boasts of a victory gained by Ccesar under ita walls. 

of Bamj IbbaGD, vol i., p. 134, el 1711. 
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It is seated on the river Segre, thirty leagues from Barcelona, and 
possesses not only a thick wall, flanked by bastions, but also on a 
height a fine castle, which serves as its citadel. Philip IV. had 
confided the government of this place to Don Gieorge Britt — a 
Portuguese by birth, and an officer of undoubted valor ; and its 
garrison consisted of four thousand men, inured rather than weak- 
ened by a six months' siege in the preceding campaign. Condi, 
who had left Barcelona on the Bth of May, appeared before Le- 
rida on the ISth, and established himself in the eld lines formerly 
occupied by Cknint d'Harcourt, which the indolence of the.Spatk- 
isrds had sufiered to remain standing : he only constructed a few 
new forts, to render them more secure. He opened the trenches 
to the sound of violins, for which since he has been of^n accused 
of bravado, but other writers maintain that this was then a sort of 
custom in Spain.* 

The b^inning of the siege appeared to fulfil Condi's expecta- 
tions of success ; rapid pn^ress was made : but the farther they 
advanced, the more obstacles they found. From day to day ttie 
rock became harder and more difficult to cut : it was split with 
extreme labor, and entirely resisted being blown up by gunpow. 
der. By a still more unfortunate iatality, the Chevalier de la 
Vali^re, whose advice and plans as an engineer they were follow- 
ing, was killed by a musket-shot in his head. The town, on its 
part, was defended in the true Spanish style, which in sieges is 
the highest praise ; — like Numantia of yore — like Saragosa since. 
Don Geoi^ Britt had at first distinguished himself by a courtly, 
though perhaps somewhat contemptuous politeness ; he took care 
every morning to send refreshments to the Prince of Cond6, who 
on his part would not allow himself to be surpassfid in generosity. 
Accordingly he sent back several of his prisoners without ran- 
som, and loaded with presents ; and Britt hastened to follow his 
example. But this exchange of civilities, worthy of more chival- 
rous times, did not prevoit frequent sallies and furious conflicts. 
The Spanish General several times succeeded in arresting the pro- 
giess of the hosiers. Even when be had been severely wound- 

*Ean;r on the Great Condi, by Louis Joseph, Prioce of Condi, p. B3. 
He adde emdidlj, — " Hid even the siege been mor« tbrtanite, the Tialios 
mde trap in his histwy, u tbo; were de trap in the trenehes.". 
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ed in the leg, he still oontinued to h&ve himaelf carried in a chair 
to the ramparts and to the breach, encounigitig hia soldiers and 
directiDg their sallies- 
Condi multiplied himeelf, as it were, to triumph over an adver- 
sary who proved so worthy a rival. He seemed to have no odter 
dwelling but the trenches. Sometimes himaelf taking a pickaxe 
lo animate the workmen — more frequently with sword in hand to 
fight with the enemy — alternately consulting the engineers— di». 
tributing the poets — writing the despatches — cipo might have 
diought that several Coud^ were uniting their exertions. If be 
ever allowed himself any relaxation, it was to seek in the environs 
of Lerida some traces of the great feat of arms there achieved by 
his Roman predecessor. " I remember," says Bossuet, « that be 
used to delight us by narrating bow in Catalonia, in those places 
where, by the advantage of the posts, CEBsar compelled five Ro* 
man legions and two experienced chiefs to lay down their arms 
without fighting, he had himself reconnoitred the rivers and 
mountains which were made use of in this great exploit ; and 
never had Cssar'a Commentaries been so learnedly explained or 
by so worthy a master ! The captains of future ages will pay 
him a similar honor."* 

The 6th of June was the day of a more furious coaflict than 
any preceding one. The enemy, skilful in perceiving and 
prompt in seizing a favorable moment, lell on a sudden upon the 
French lines ; in a few minutes they had already succeeded in 
burning the faggots, spiking the cannon, ruining the works, and 
completely routing a regiment of Swiss, commanded by Romm, 
which guarded the trenches. Condfe was the fourth man that 
rushed to the spot, supported by his faithful friends the Marechol 
de Grammont, the Comte de Marsin, and the Duke de Chatilloni 
He first forced the fugitives baok to the trenches by the blows of 
his sword ; then, in spite of the continual iiring from the town, 
he regained all the posts, and released all the prisoners, obliging 
the Spaniards to take refuge behind their walls : all this being 
done at the head of those very Swiss who but a little while be- 
fiire had appeared so panic-stnickt Such is the force of example 
of a single man in war ! 

* FuoersI Oration, p. Ixxir , ed. 1807,] 
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The aiege, however, continued, but did not advance ; hardly 
any impression was made uprai the rock. The great heat and 
fatigue had wealtened the troops ; they began to desert in whole 
companies to the enemy. Besides, they were often in want of 
provisions and ammunition, which could only be brought with 
great labor from Barcelona on the backs of mules. Such was the 
state of things when they heard that the Spanish army having at 
last assembled at Fraga, and finding themselves superior in num- 
bers to that of Gonde, were moving on, with the intention of com- 
ingto fight him. It was therefore necessary to adopt somedecided 
step — either take Lerida by assault, or abandon the siege. 

Id these difticult circumstances Cond^ took no one's counsel 
but his own. His officers despairing of success, but less fearing 
their own ruin than his sallies of passion, maintained a sullen 
silence. They were persuaded that this young and haughty 
Prince, on whom, till now, Fortune had always smiled, would 
rather perish before the town and lose the last soldier of his 
army than yield. It was therefore with equal surprise and joy 
that they heard Cond^ announce to them his intention of retiring. 
Accordingly the following night, June the 17lh, he made his 
army defile on the bridges of boats which he had established on 
the Segre, and bade adieu for ever to the &tal ramparts of Lerida. 

This check, which was the first the young conqueror had yet 
sustained, made a great impression, not only in France, but all 
over Europe, and somewhat diminished the previous idea formed 
of his wondrous talents. Not the smallest fault, however, can be 
found in his military tactics, nor (he least negligence on his part, 
to draw upon himself this reverse. He was very sensitive upon 
it, although he attempted to joke on this subject with his principal 
officers. It is even said that he wrote some verses upon his own 
disgrace, probably to forestall those which he dreaded at Paris.* 
Coade flattered himself also that he should take his rovenge this 
campaign by gaining a victory over the Spanish army ; but the 
Marquis d'Ayetona, who comriianded it, persisted in remaining 
intrenched under the guns of Lerida. It is said that the King of 
Spain never wrote at that time to his General without adding 

* Deaormeaux, HtBt, rol. i., p. 464. 
6 
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these words as a postscript : " Above all, take good care never to 
engage in battle with that preaumptuoua youth."* Cond6 could 
only therefore take by assault the little town of Ager, after three 
days' siege. The Prince afterwards returned to Court, where he 
could not help reproaching the Minister for the negligence which 
he had shown as to sending him support in Spain. Mazarin 
ibumbly acknowledged his fault to him, and begged him to choose 
ibr himself which army he would command in the ensuing cam- 
^ign. Cond€ chose the army in Flanders. 

Accordingly in the following nwnth of May the Prince of 
Cond6 and his companions in arms were seen upon the banks of 
the Scheldt instead of those of the Segre. He had opposed to him 
the Archduke Leopold, with a Spanish army superior to hia own ; 
nevertheless he succeeded in reducing the fortress of Yprea — a 
success, however, whioh was balanced by the surprise of Cour. 
tray by the Archduke. Courtray was then nearly stripped of 
troops, the Cardinal Mazarin having, without giving notice to 
Cond^, sent orders to Count Palluau, the governor, to take a great 
part of the garrison to the siege of Ypres ; and this order caused 
the loss of his own town — a new example of the danger of a Mi. 
□ister directing the operations after he haa appointed the generals ! 
How often at a later period has the Aulio Council caused the 
Austrian armies to be beaten ! 

Monsieur le Prince was absent from his army for four or five 
days in order to go to Paris and consult again with the Queen. 
In consequence of the dissensions which were now beginning to 
arise with the Parliament, the army was in an extreme state of 
destitution ; but Cond^ supplied some of his own money to its use. 
" So that the state only exists," said he, " I shall never want for 
anything !"f 

Meanwhile the Archduke, whose army was daily receiving 
fresh reinforcements, attempted to penetrate into Picardy. Cond^ 
followed him with fourteen thousand men and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, and found him intrenched before the town of Lens. He 
offered him battle in the plain ; but Leopold, though he had eight- 
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eeD tboDssnd soldiera under hU command, seeing the conqueror 
of Rooroy before him, determined to remain within his lines. 
General Beck, who commanded under him, and who had already 
made trial of Condi's ardor and impetuosity, flattered himself that 
he should again see iiim despise the advantaf^e of the ground, and 
attack hia enemy at all risks. But Cond^, far from entertaining 
so rash a design, thought only of drawing the enemy from their 
position. He found no other means than to leave his own with 
feigned disorder. At the dawn of the following day, therefore, 
the 20th of August, he began his march, conducting the rearguard 
himself, and from time to time casting an impatient glance towards 
Lens, from whence he hoped to see the Archduke move on. 

The Prince's manoeuvre had all the effect which he anticipated. 
General Beck thinking to profit by this retreat, came out of hia 
lines, advanced into the plain, and darted upon the French with 
his Lorraine cavalry. He was soon supported by Leopold and 
the mass of the Spanish army. He then commenced the cele- 
brated battle of Lens, one of the most glorious which the reign of 
Louis XtV. could boast. At first the enemy appeared to have 
the advantage, but everything soon yielded to the genius of Conde. 
The Spanish troops were not only defeated, but nearly destroyed : 
the number of their killed was estimated at four thousand, and 
their prisoners at six thousand : the rest dispersed, and the Arch- 
duke found himself almost without an army. All the baggage, 
all the artillery, and nearly all the General officers fell into the 
Prince's hands. Amongst these latter was seen the brave Gene- 
ral Beck, pierced with several wounds, and nearly broken-hearted 
at the distress of a defeat. He was conveyed lo Arras, but death, 
which be ardently prayed for, soon released him from his regrets 
and his sufferings.* 

Gond^ ran great risks in this battle, exposing himself every. 
where without any regard lo his life. Two of bis pages were 
killed by his side. But a danger far more strange and singular 
awaited him afler his vifltory, when the Prince and the Mar6chal 



from the Prioce of Condi, bo violently enraged wu b« at the lOM of this 
bUtle." (Memoirs of MoutfUt, vol. u., p. 270.) 
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de Gnimnont both pursuing the enemy— one on the right wing, 
the other at the bead of the left — ^joined one another beyond the 
detile of Lens. " Still aword in hand the Prince came to the 
' Marshal to embrace and congratulate him upon what he had done, 
but their two horses coromenced a most iurioua fight with each 
other, having previously been as gende as mules, and they oearty 
eat up one another, so that they made their masters run risks even 
greater than those they had gone through during the conflict !"* 

On the very day of the victory Cond€ despaiched the Duke de 
Cii&tillon to announce it to the Court. The first words of the 
young King were, " Ah ! how sorry the Parliament will be at 
this new3 !"t which clearly shows the kind of education he was 
receiving. Anne of Austria, more composed, i»ad perhaps the 
same feelings, but avoided such expressions. According to the 
Cardinal de Retz : — " Ch&tillon lold me a quarter of an hour afier 
he bad lefl the Palais Royal, that Cardinal Mazarin expressed 
much less joy at the victory, than grief that a part of the Spanish 
array had escaped. You must remark, if you please, that he was 
speaking to a man entirely devoted to Monsieur le Prince, and 
that he was talking of one of the greatest exploits that have ever 
been ejected in war. I cannot help telling you that the battle 
being neaily lost, Monsieur le Prince retrieved and gained it 1^ 
one single glance of that eagle eye which you know him to pos- 
sess — an eagle eye which sees through everj^hing iu war, and is 
never dazzled there !"$ 

After Buoh a victory as that of Lens, the invasion, and perhaps 
the conquest of Flanders might have been anticipated ; but the 
troubles in the capital, of which we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter, so entirely engrossed the Queen's attention, that she 
sent orders to the Prince to terminate quickly the campaign against 
the foreign enemy. Cond6 therefore limited liimself to the siege 
of the little town of Fumes, which he took without any difficulty, 
. but .where a shot fired from the garrison gave him a severe contu* 
sion in the thigh. 

* Memoirs of Marfahal de GrammonI, vol. ii., p. 393, ed, 1719. 
t Memoirs of MotteviUe, vol. ii., p, 238. 
t Memoin ct Katz, rtd, i., p. 154, ed tS) T. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Diwcnslons between the Court »nd the Parliunent of Paris.— Arrest of 
BbDcmesDil and Bronssel.— iDstirrection of (he People,— The Queen Re- 
gent fields. — Condi arrives from Flandeni. — His CoDferenceB with the 
Coadjutot, aflerimrds Cardinal de Retz.— The Queen Regent removea 
Louia XIV. from Paris.— The War of the Fronde.— Conduct of Condi in 
the Blockade of Paris.— Defection of Turenne.— Peace signed at Ruel. 

Till now we have seen Condi the brave defender of his country, 
the &ithful guhject of his King. The scene is now about to 
change : to foreign hostilities will now be added civil wars, and 
we shall often have occasion to represent our hero misled by his 
impetuosity, and the victim of his own passions rather than of 
his enemies. Let us show the justice of his first motives, and 
acknowledge the force of the circumstatlces to which at last he 
yielded ; but do not let us attempt, like the crowd of panegyrists, 
to question eternal principles in the hope of veiling the errors of a 
single man. 

For some time irritation had been growing between the Court 
of the Palais Royal and the Parliament of Paris. It may be said 
that reason was almost entirely on the side of the latter. The 
taxes rendered necessary by war, and sometimes by prodigality, 
had been raised by the Royal Intendants in the provinces with all 
kinds of fraud, which doubled their weight, and with a harshness 
which caused them to be felt more severely. The rights of the 
magistracy were ill understood and little respected by a Spanish 
Queen and an Italian Minister. On the other hand, the example 
of revolt which England was then giving had fermented in every- 
body's head. 

The young men especially, and the common people, asked only 
to go forward — no matter where, no matter with whom. But the 
chiefs of the Parliament, full of real patriotishi, were &r from 
takmg for their models the English members of parliament, who 
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at that moment were sending tbeir King to trial ; and they re- 
pelled, as the greatest insult, even all conipiBirison with them. 
When raie reflects oa the course, equally firm and moderate, 
which the Parliament of Paris always continued to pursue — when 
one contemplates that long and illustrious train of upright ma^s- 
trales, from the Chancellor de I'HApital to Lamoignoa de Hale- 
sherbea — sometimes opposed to the King, and sometimes support- 
ing the King — but ever, ever according to their duty, and at the 
post of danger — how base must be the mind which could d^iy 
them its admiraticai and respect ! 

There were, however, some other chieft not included in the 
magistracy, who, less pure in their principles, sought to turn the 
public agitation to their own advantage. Foremost amongst these 
was the Duke de Beaufort. On the 1st of June in this year be 
had found means to gain over one of his guards at the Donjtoi of 
Vinoennes, and to let himself down by a rope into one of the 
ditches, whilst fifty men on horseback, his friends or dependants, 
awaited him on the other side, and assisted him in climbing out. 
Since that time he sometimes remained carefully hidden, and 
sometimes appeared in public with a strong escort, but was al- 
ways watching a good opportunity to put himself at the head of 
the common people of Paris, of whom he was the idol. 

Aoother popular chief, much more formidable for his talents, 
was Paul de Gondy, then Coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, 
and since more generally known under the name of Cardinal de 
Retz. He was bom in 1613 : the younger son of a &mily ancient 
in Italy, and illustrious in France. Forced against his inclina- 
tion into Holy Orders, he had brought to them both the virtues 
and vices of the military profesaion — loose morals, frank manners, 
undaunted courage, and a devouring thirst for revolts and wars. 
One day, amidst the troubles which we shall have to describe, 
the people seeing a dagger peep from under his gown, could not 
help exclaiming, " There is the breviary of our Archbishop !" 
In truth, however, it might be alleged of him that he had taken 
a cut-throat for his model rather than a soldier. What can one 
say of a priest who thought it necessary to defend himself, as 
though from the charge of weakness, because he had not carried 
into execntioo a project which he had previously ibrmed, <^ as- 
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sassinating Cardtoal Richelieu 1* How reconcile such depravity 
of judgment with bo much genius, and with that admirable power 
of language which was remarked in his life, and which may still 
even now be admired in hia Memoirs — a work whose style, ever 
lofty yet adorned, often recalla the ancient writers, in whose study 
the author had been reared } ■ 

At the time of which we are speaking, Gondy, foreseeing the 
troubles, and hoping to play the ftrst part in them, neglected no 
opportunity of establishing his influence amongst the people. He 
aftecled great piety, and thus attached the religious party to him- 
self. He distributed immense sums to help the poor. The ladies 
of gallantry whose lover he was, becamn his political agents. An 
old and devout aunt, without being the least aware of it, was 
also made useful lo the same ends : she went from place to place 
distributing alms amongst the common people j and the good 
lady never failed to add, " Pray to God for my nephew ; it is be 
whom He has thought fit to make His instrument for this good 
deed!""!- 

During this general fermentation amongst the people, the Queen 
on her part became more and more soured : " I am weary," ex- 
claimed she, " of saying every day, We shall see what they will 
do to-morrow !:(... Monsieur le Cardinal is a great deal loo good," 
she continued ; " he will spoil everything by always wishing to 
spare his enemies." Mazarin, with more wisdom, used to answer 
her, " You are brave, like a recruit who does not know the dan- 
ger !" The Minister, however, was seriously alarmed at the 
celebrated Decree of Union, by which it was ordered that the four 
Upper companies should assemble in the Chamber of St. Louis 
and deliberate for the good of the State. But another Decree, 
which suppressed the Royal Intendants, touched the Court, accord- 
ing to Gondy's expression, " in the very apple of [he eye." The 
Queen tried alternately to intimidate the Parliament by her 
threats and to bend it by her entreaties. The Duke of Orleans, 
sent by her Majesty, employed all his eloquence, but in vain. 
A Court of Justice, held by the young King in person, prohibited 

* MemoirB, vol. i., p. 34, od. IflH. 
t De Retz, toI. l., p. SI, ed. 1S17. 
t Memoirs ot Motteville, toI. ii., p. 159, ed. 1733. 
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of the assemblies ; but do notice was taken of 
the prohibition. 

In this state of things o&me the news of the hattle of Lens. 
Anne of Austria, who already projected a great blow, was trans- 
ported wilh joy ; thinking that she could venture upon almost 
anything under coTer.of the laurels which Cond€ had gathered. 
A solemn Te Deiim in honor of the victory was announced ac- 
cording to former usage, in Notre Dame ; the Parliament in a 
body was to be present, and the Queen judged the opportunity 
ftvorable to carry off several of their chiefe, particularly 
Councillor Broussel, a good old man of eighty years of age, of 
a very limited understanding, but of a most irreproachable life, 
equally esteemed by his colleagues and beloved hy the people. 
Accordingly on that day, afler the ceremony, M. de Comminges, 
officer of the guard, arrested the Councillor Broussel and the Pre- 
sident Blancmesnil, and conducted them, 'the one to St. Ger- 
main, the other to Vincennes. There was great agitation amongst 
the populace : " They carry off our father !" repeated they wilh 
loud cries. Some stones were thrown, and some chains were 
stretched across the streets ; nevertheless towards night the mob 
dispersed by degrees. But during the night the Coadjutor and 
other ringleaders put everything in motion for a general and well- 
regulated insurrection. Before morning a hundred thousand men 
were under arms, and two thousand barricades were erected, 
whilst the windows of all the neighboring houses were furnished 
with large paving-stones, ready to hurl down upon the King's 
troops if they advanced. The old swords of the League reap- 
peared, and " I saw," says the Coadjutor, " amongst others a lance 
dragged, rather than carried, by a little boy of eight years old, 
which must assuredly have belonged to (he former English waia."* 
The Mar^chal de la Meillerate, at the head of some guards, was 
driven back to the Louvre ; and the Ciiancellor Siguier, who went 
to carry the Queen's orders to the Parliament, narrowly escaped 
being cut to pieces : he succeeded with difKculty in taking refuge 
in the H6tel de Luynes, on the Quai des Augustins, where he hid 
liimself in a cupboard. 

■ Heinoirs of Relz, vol. i., p. 1S7, ed. 1SI7. 
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During this time the Parliament left the PaMa de Justice in a 
body to demand of the Queen the liberty of the prisoners. It 
was an imposing sight to behold a hundred and sixty magistrates 
in their robes, walking two and two, the First President Mole at 
their head, in the midst of a countless crowd, which divided before 
them, and saluted them with cries of " Free k Boy ! et Vine le 
ParlemerU !" Having arrived at the Palais Royal, the Queen 
received them with a severe countenance and a rough answer : 
" I am aware," said she, " that there is some noise in the town, 
but that noise is not so great as people say. Under my mother- 
in-law the Queen, Monsieur le Prince was arresled and conveyed 
to the Bastille, and the populace was not affected ; will they do 
worse for a simple Councillor like Broussel ? But if any harm 
comes of it, you, gentlemen of the Parliament, shall answer for il 
with your heads, and Ihose of your wives and children !" After 
these words the Queen rushed back to her inner chamber, slam- 
ming the door after her with violence. 

Time passed, however, and the insurrection was increasing. 
T\i% Princes, the Ministers, the courtiers, all united in trying to 
shake the determination of the Queen. The unfortunate wife of 
Charles I., then a refugee in France, was at that moment in the 
closet of Anne of Austria, and assured her that the troubles in 
England had never appeared so formidable in their commencement, 
nor the minds of men so heated and incensed. After several par- 
leys, and with a deep sigh, ihe Queen at last yielded. Two letters 
patent were that day despatched to Vincennes and to St. Germain, 
to set at liberty the prisoners, while a decree of the Parliament 
ordered the populace to return to their usual occupations. But 
the people obeyed only when they actually saw Broussel, " our 
father," return to the town ; they then hastened to loose the chains 
and pull down the barricades ; and a few hours ailer no trace re- 
mained of GO alarming a tumult. 

Such was the lirst act of those troubles which were called "The 
War of the Fronde " (or the Sling), a singular name, which is 
explained by a jest of Bachaumont, and an allusion to the custom 
of some school-boys who fought one another with slings and stones 
in the ditches of Paris. 

But though the traces ol the tumult had rapidly disappeared 
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from the Etreets, tbey renuuned impriDted as with fire, and ever 
buraiog, in the bosom of the Queen. Haughty and iotrepid, it 
was not fear that filled ber mind, like tlw Duke of Orleans's, nor 
the h<^ of deceiving, like Cardinal Mazarin's. Her whole soul 
was given up to the thirst of vengeance. She first imprisoned 
two of her former Ministers, Messieurs de Ch&teauneuf and de 
Chavigni, to whom she partly attributed what had just taken place. 
She sent a courier to the Prince of Cond^, ordering him to termi- 
nate the campaign as quickly as possible, and hasten to come and 
support her with his couosek and bis sword. Coad€ obeyed, though 
with regret, already foreseeing the disasters of a career where 
moderation is nearly impossible, and where even success becomes 
ruinous, from the spite and rancor which it raises. " I arrived at 
Calais on the 8th of September," says Bussy Rabulia in his Me- 
moirs ; " I found there the Prince wounded by a musket^bot 
which he had received at the siege of Fumes ; he was returning 

to Court by the King's order As I entered bis room 

he began to sing merrily, 



which was an old song composed formerly upon the Prince his 
father ; and be afterwards made me tell him the details of all the 
events at Paris."* 

On arriving in the capital Cond^ did not find the Court there. 
It had retired to Ruel, to the house which formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Richelieu, and since then to his niece the Duchess 
d'AiguilloQ. Caod€ followed it thither, and arrived there tlie same 
day as the Coadjutor. Hoping still to preserve peace by modera- 
tion, he whispered in the prelate's ear as he passed, " I shall be 
with you to-morrow at seven o'clock ; there will be loo many peo- 
pie at the H&tel de Conde !" Accordingly, the next morning they 
had a long conference in the Archbishop's garden. TheyagrecNl 
that Conde should attempt to accustom the Queen by degrees to 
listen to some truths to which she had always hitherto turned a 
deaf ear, and that on the other hand the Coadjutor should conduct 

* Bnaij Rabutin, roL i., p. 16J, ed. 171t. 
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Monsieur le Prioce ia the night, incognito to Broussel and to 
•Dother Councillor of the Parliament named Longuiel, to extwrt 
them to moderation, and to assure them that in any emergency 
they should not be abandoned. In relating these details a long 
while afterwards, De Retz adds, " It ia certain that in the agita- 
tion which then existed, there waa but this one remedy to re-estab. 
lish a^irs."* 

But these wise measures were iaterrupled by the Prince's own 
iftipetuosity. The next day he was again at Ruel, where he saw 
some deputies from the Parliament arrive, to ask of the Queen 
the liberation of Chavigni and Ch&teauneuf. Anne of Austria 
replied haughtily, that she had caused those Ministers to be 
arrested for good and strong reasons, for which she was account- 
able only to God, and to the King her son, when he should be of 
an age to be able to judge of them. At this same interview the 
Duke of Orleans, the Prince of Conti, and the Duke de Longue- 
ville, took occasion to make a protestation of their attachment to 
tiie Queen, and even of their friendship for Mazarin. Then 
Monsieur le Prince, led on by the heat of the conversation, and 
thinking that he saw an attempt made against the Royal authority, 
pledged himself much more than he had intended. The deputies 
having invited him to come and take his place in Parliament, and 
asaist them with his advice, he answered that he should take the 
Queen's orders upon that subject, and should act aocording to 
them on this as on every other occasion ; that he had exhorted 
the Councillors to do the same, or they would be well punished 
tat their disobedience ; that he would spill the very last drop of 
his blood in supporting tlie Queen's interest, and should never 
separate himself from il, nor from the friendship which he had 
promised to Monsieur le Cardinal. 

His threatening tone did not alarm the Parliament, but taught 
them their danger. They received at the same time the news 
that fotir thousand Germans in the service of Franco, and under 
the orders of Monsieur d'Erlach, had passed the Somme, and were 
approaching Paris. Without hesitation the Parliament issued a 
decree, that the safety of the town should be provided for ; that 

* Memoirs, toL i., p. 213, ed. 1817. 
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the Pret>6t of the merchants should, lake measures for oallecting 
wheat and other provieiona; and that on the very next day they 
should deliberate upon the esecution of the decree of 1617. 
Thai decree had been issued on the occasion of the Mar^chal 
d'Ancre, and interdicted, under pain of death, that any foreigner 
should take part in the miniBtry. To revive it at this time was 
declaring war against Mazarin. 

This violence on the part of the Parliament deeply grieved the 
Prince of Cond£, who on the other hand did not less deplore dw 
despotism of the Court. In a second conference of three hours 
which he hod with the Coadjutor, he made use of these expres- 
sions : " Mazarin is not aware what he is doing, and he would 
ruin the State if one did not take care. The Parliament goes 
too fast ; you told me they would, and I see it. If they had 
acted with caution, as we had concerted, we should settle with 
them our aflairs and those of the public. They are rushing 
into the danger, and if I rushed in with them, I should perhaps 
gftin more by it than they can ; but my name is Louis de Bour- 
bon, and 1 will not shake the Crown. Those devils of square- 
caps — are tbey mad, that they would engage me either to make 
a civil war, or strangle them, and put over their heads as well 
as over mine that rascally Sicilian, who will ruin us all in the 
end V* 

Full of this idea of combining ctmtrary interests, and regret- 
ting his passion of the previous evening in speaking to the depu- 
ties, Cond^ returned that very day to Ruel. They were holding 
a council there, and the Queen insisted that the time was now at 
hand for overcoming the rebels by the force of arms. All eyes 
turned towards the Prince, as the only person who could carry 
into execution this Royal desire. Then Conde made some vague 
protestations of his zeal, but added that he could not promise to 
take a town like Paris with only the four thousand men com- 
manded by Monsieur d'Erlach. Besides, the treaty of peace was 
on the eve of being concluded at Munster ; did not they run 
great risks of delaying the signature and losing the fruit of so 
many victories if a civil war were to break out ? For these 

* Memoirs of Retz, vol i., p. 316, «d. 1817. 
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reasons, he thought that aa accommodation of afiaira would be 
preferable, and be would readily employ hitnaelf in bringing it 
about, if the Queen commanded him. 

Without Condi's asostaoce nobody at Court ventured to think 
of a civil war. As he himself advised an adjustment, they were 
cofupeiled to do what he wished. Anne of Austria, sullenly sub- 
missive, and postponing her vengeance with regret, but not re- 
liaquishing the hope of it, allowed the Prince to write on that 
very day to the Parliament, and propose a conference for peace.* 

Conferences accordingly took place at St. Germain, held on 
one side by the Prince of CondS and the Duke of Orleans, and 
cm the other principally by the Presidents Mathieu M0I6 aod 
Viole. The greatest difficulty which now remained was upon 
the subject of individual safety, the Parliament insisting at all 
events to put some restraint upon arbitrary arrests. As a step 
towards reconciliation the Chancellor came to announce that the 
Queen consented 10 the projected restraint so far as it applied to 
the officers of the Parliament and other judicial courts, reserving 
only the exercise of her absolute authority in regard to Princes 
and the persons belonging to her Court who might incur her dis- 
pleasure. But the President M0I6 nobly refused this exclusive 
privilege for himself and his colleagues. " It is not only our 
own safety which we have in view," said he, " but the public 
safety, and that of the Princes and nobles, as well as of all the 
King's subjects, in order that neither the one nor other shall be 
imprisoned except by legal means." 

On another day the violence of Monsieur le Prince had well 
nigh embroiled everything. The President Viole having de- 
clared that he had orders from his Company to obtain, previously 
(^prialablemerO.) to every other business, a security for those who 
were imprisoned, Conde look fire at this expression of " previ. 
oiisly," of which he did not distinguish the real meaning. Rising 
with precipitation, he said in a voice trembling with emotion, 
" Every one should weigh himself to know his own worth ; this 
' previously ' is not a suitable word in the mouth of subjects ad- 
dressing their masters ; if it means that the Queen will be com- 

* Lettre <3u Prince de Coadi, It 33 SspL, 1618. 
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polled, agtuiuit her incliiiation, to restore M. de Chavigni to 
liberty, I shall koow how to make the Royml wish respected, ma 
also the dignity of the Princea of the Blood!" la vain did the 
President Vkile protest that this word " previously " ioqtlied cnly 
entreaties and bumble SEipplications. The Prince, without listen- 
ing to his excuses, broke up the conference in anger, and went 
out, repeating several times with oaths the word which had 
offended him.* 

A little reflection, however, convinced the Prince of his own 
impetuosity upon this occasion, ss upon his first answer at Ruel. 
No one had more interest than himself in this article of indi. 
vidual safety ; no one knew better that great merit is oflen de- 
nounced and punished at Court as the greatest of crimes. He 
now therefore onljr opposed feebly, and as it were for form's sake, 
the demands of the deputies ; and the result of the negotiatim 
crowned all their wishes. 

It was agreed between them, according to the articles delibe- 
rated uptai in the Chamber of Si. Louis, that a quarter of the 
taxes should be remitted ; that the Sing should return to Paris ; 
that the prisoners should be restored to liberty ; that hencefor- 
ward no one should be arrested unless it were in the power of his 
legal judges to interrogate him within twenty-four hours. 

These articles, especially the latter, merit a comparison with 
the Bill called Habeas Corpus, which the English thirty years 
later wrested from the Royal authority. All honor is rightly 
due to that ancient Parliament of Paris, equally firm and enlight- 
ened, the hope of the oppressed, the support at once of the liber. 
ties and laws, never staining itself by those frantic excesses 
which are seen in periods of excitement, nor yet by those perso- 
nal interests which rule over and disgrace more tranquil times. 
If the privileges which theysu gloriously conquered and defended 
were only transitory — ^if the seed which they threw did not fall 
on good ground, or was soon choked by thorns — should we there- 
fore esteem them the less? Let us acknowledge that in the 
HabeasCorpUB Bill the English Parliament had more success and 
pennanence, but not more wisdom and integrity ! 

■ St AnUire, toI. i., p, 2W. 
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These articles, drawn up in the form of a Royal DeclftratioD, 
were carried by the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of CoDd€ to 
the Queen. Bathed in tears, she affixed her signature to them 
OQ the 24th of October, the very same day that the peace with 
Germsny was being signed at Munster. It was — or rather it 
ought to have been — a great day for France. 

A few days afler, the Queen, taking back her son to Paris, 
according to the articles agreed upon, was received with cries 
of rejoicing, and many expressions of respect and gratitude. But 
so far from allowing herself to be softened and appeased, she 
thought only of renewing the struggle under belter auspices. 
The peace with Germany and the army which Turenne was 
bringing back to the Rhine afforded the means, and she hoped, 
after a little while, to stir up discord between the Prince of 
Conde and the Parliament. She knew that the military habits 
of the young hero had inspired him with a great contempt (or 
all gentlemen of the long robe. She knew that his haughty 
spirit bowed unwillingly beneath the yoke of the law. " Wait," 
said Mazarin to her — " wait to see the efiect which these tumul- 
tuous assemblies will have upon the mind of Monsieur le Prince 
when he has watched them more narrowly, and you will by 
degrees prevail upon him to accept the command of your army 
against the Parliament." 

The effects foreseen by this crafty Minister were not long in 
appearing. To see lawyers deliberating upon State affaire, and 
oppose even Princes of the Blood, appeared a most monstrous 
thing to the victor of Rocroy. The disgust which he soon con- 
ceived for the Parliament was skilfully fomented by the Queen's 
well-timed advances, and the preteifded submission of the Cardinal. 
To attach Cond^ still more to her, the Queen issued letters patent 
in the mouth of December, conferring upon Monsieur le Prince 
and his successors, with the most extended privileges, the town 
and dependencies of Clermont, in Lorraine.* 

The growing irritation of Conde against several members of 
the Parliament at last broke out on the I6th of December. A 
diocusBion having arisen on several infringements which were said 

* Em(u pur Louis Joaeph, Prince de Condi, p. 73. 
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to have been committed against the Declanttioa of the 24tfa of 
October, Monsieur le Prince, giving his opinion after the Duke of 
Orleans, spoke with great warmth in hvor of tlie Minieters. The 
Councillor Quatre-Sous answered him, but Condg, being no loages 
master of his passion, interrupted Quatre-Sous with oaths, and 
with s movemeat of his hand which greatly resembled a threat. 
Cond^ oflen since declared that he had not the least idea of such 
a thing.* At the moment his friends in llie Farliameot hastened 
10 protest that it was his usual gesture, and not a threat— to which 
Quatre-Sous answered, with much insolence of manner, that if it 
was his usual gesture, it was a very unseemly gesture, and that 
he oitght to correct himself of tt.f The clamor increased, several 
Councillors quilted their places ; and if the dinner hour had not 
arrived, the breach would have widened still more. 

That same day, after noon, the Prince had a long conversation 
with the Coadjutor, who came lo see him at the Hdtel de Conde. 
" I found," says Gondy, " that the disgust which I had already 
observed in his mind had turned to anger, and even to fury. He 
told me, swearing, that it was impossible to bear any longer the 
insolence of those citizens who aimed at the Itoyal authority ; 
that so long as be had thought that Mazarin was their only aim, 
he had been with them; thai I had myself confessed to him more 
than twenty times that there were no certain measures to be taken 
with people who could not answer for themselves from one quarter 
of an hour to another, because they never can answer an instant 
for their Company ; that he could not make up his mind to com- 
mand an army of madmen ; that he was a Prince of the Blood ; 
that he would not shake the State ; that if the Parliament had 
conducted itself in the manner which had been agreed upon, all 
might have been set right again, but acting as it did, it was going 
ju3t the way lo ruin itself!" 

The Coadjutor replied to these reflections by a long and elo- 
quent discourse, sparing no pains to draw Condi into his party. 
"But my speech," adds he, "did not persuade Monsieur le Prince, 
who was already prepossessed against me ; be answered my par- 
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ticular reasons oa\y by general ones — a habit which belongs to 
hia character. Heroes have their defects, and that of Monsieur le 
Prince was not having — with one of the finest understand mgs in 
the world — any power of consistently following out a subject. He 
said to me, two or three times, angrily, that he would make the 
Parliament see, if they continued to act as they had done, that 
they were not as powerl^nl aa they imagined, and could soon be 
brought to their senses." 

To gain still further lights as to the designs of the Court, 
Gondy told the Prince that Paris would be a morsel rather hard 
of digestion ; " to which he answered me angrily, * It will not 
be taken like Dunkirk, by mines and attacks; but if the bread 
made at Gonesse was withheld from them even for a week'— 
I caught at the hint immediately, and retorted that the enterprise 
of closing the entrance to the bread made at Gonesse might pro- 
bably present some difficulties. ' What difficulties V replied he, 
bluntly ; ' will the townsmen make a sally to give battle 1'— 
' That battle would be a small matter, sir, if there was no one 
but themselves,' said 1. — ' Who will he with them V retorted he; 
' will you — you who are now speaking V — ' It would be a very 
bad sign,' answered I ; ' it would smell strongly of the League.' 
He reflected a little, and then he said to me, ' Do not let us 
jeat : would you be mad enough to embark with those people V 

" A little while after the Prince added these words : ' If you 
were to engage yourself in a bad afikir, I should pity you ; but 
1 should not have any just ground of complaint against you. Do 
Dot either complain of me, and do me the justice to say what is 
really due to the truth ; which is, that I promised nothing to 
Longueil and Brousset which the Parliament has not dispensed 
with my doing by its conduct.' " 

Such was the last conference between these two remarkable 
men, then friends, and well-wishers to each other, biit on the eve 
of giving themselves up to two antagonist parties, for many long^ 
years fierce and unsparing enemies, but reunited at last under 
the shield of misfortune, and by the interests of common hatred. 
The details which have just been read deserve the more coufi- 
dmce, siDce they were dictated by Gondy himself, on his retuiOp 
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to his cMxifidBnt Laigues, aod later inserted by himaelf in his 
Memoirs.* 

It appears, however, that the project of intercepting the bread 
from Gonesse did not emanate from the Prince himself. He had 
proposed, on the contrary, to bring the army close to the capital, 
to join it with the young King, to take possession of the Arsenal, 
and to place the guns at the entrance of the principal streets. 
But H. Le Tellier, then secretary of state, having given it as his 
advice that Paris should be reduced by famine, this plan was 
preferred by Masarin and by the Queen, and Cond6 was obliged 
to conform to it. 

All the arrangements being made, the time chosen for the 
commencement of the enterprise was on Twelfth -Night, that is 
the 6th of Januarj-, 1649. During the evening, the Queen talked 
of nothing but her devotions, saying that she would go and pass 
the next day at the " Val de Grace. "f At night she withdrew 
into her chamber as usual, went to bed, and dismissed her wo- 
men ; but on rising again immediately, she went out with her two 
sons by a- private door. In the court-yard she was joined by the 
Duke of Orleans and Mademoiselle, the Prince and Princess of 
Cond£, the Princess Dowager and the Prince of Conti ; in short, 
all the Princes and Princesses except the Duchess de Longueville, 
who excused herself upon the plea of being with child. The 
Royal Family being thus assembled in the street, set off together 
to St. Germain, where there had not been time to make any pre. 
paration for their reception, and they were compelled to m^e use 
of some coarse mattresses and some bundles of straw to lie 
upoa-t 

The next day a letter from the Queen, addressed to the PrevH 
and Echevint of Paris, announced " that the King had determined, 
wifli great grief, to leave his good town, in order that he might not 
remain exposed to the pernicious designs of some of the offioen 
of the Parliament, who had an understanding with the enemies of 
die State, and had gone so &r as to conspire forseizing his person." 

■Hemoira of Betz, vol i., p. 243, ed. 1817. 
t Memoirs of Hotterille, vol. ii., p. 447. 

i In tlie Memoin of Mademoiselle miy b« aeen a moit piteous Kconut 
of the nucoBifortiible night sbe puied (vol. i., p. 307). 
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So evident a &1sehood impoMd on no one. The Farliaroeat, 
justly irritated, took no notice of a BBooad Letire de Cachet exiling 
them lo MoQtai^is, but issued a decree that the Queen should be 
entreated by a deputation to make knowD the oamea of the ca- 
luRiulators of the Company, in order that they might be proceeded 
against aecording to the rigor of the laws. Accordingly some de- 
puties ih>m the Pariiament went that same day to St. Germain, 
but were very ill received by Anne of Austria ; and the Prince 
of Cond6 told them with great wrath that the House of Bourbon 
could do very well without the Companies. Then the Parliament, 
DO longer keeping any bounds, issued a decree on the next day 
almost unanimously : " Whereas Cardinal Mazarin is ootoriously 
the author of the present evils, the Court declares him to be a 
disturber of tbe public peace and an enemy of the King and of 
the State, and enjoins him to withdraw from St. Germain on this 
very day, from the kingdom within eight days, and ailer the said 
time commands all the subjects of the King to treat him as ao 
outlaw."* 

Civil war was thus declared. Tbe Parliament was not long in 
gaining sonw powerful aid, which the prudence of the Coadjutor 
had been preparing. As soon as Gondy despaired of makiog the 
Prince of Conde the chief of their pariy, he had turned towards 
his sister for the same object. But let us hear his own words : 
« I went by chance to see Madame de Longueville, whom I saw 
very seldom, because I was a great friend of her husband, who 

was not the person in all the Court the most in lavor with her 

I found her alone : she fell into conversation upon public affiiire, 
which were then the fashion ; she appeared to me to be very angry 

with the Court I was quite aware that Monsieur le Prince de 

Conti was entirely in her hands. I well knew the weakness of 
the Prince of Conti ; he was almost a child ; but that child was a 
Prince of the Blood. I only wanted a name to animate what 

without one would be a nwre phantom AH these ideas struck 

my imagination at once As soon as I had opened to Madame de 

Longueville the smallest glimmering of the part she might play 
in the state to which a&irs were then tending, she Altered into it 
with more ecstasy of joy than I can express to you."* 

* Hemoira of Retz, voL i., pp. 2U, 847, ed. 1SI7. _ 
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In conaequence of this engagement, we have already seen under 
what pretext the Duchess' de Longaeville excused herself from 
following the Royal Family in its retreat to St. Germain. The 
Prince of Ccnti waa, as it were, carried off by his brother ; but 
he had hardly arrived at St. Germain ere he plaaned his depart- 
ure, and in fact soon found means to escape and return to Paris. 
Conti was an ol^t very little worthy of the ancient stem from 
which he sprung. He was deformed in figure, and had that ma- 
lignity of temper — that pleasurS in giving pain — which is not 
•infrequently to be found in the deformed. With time the defects 
of his mind became corrected or soflened by a sincere devotion, 
but in his youth he had hardly any. He was, however, destined 
for the ecclesiastical profession, and the Prince of Conde had juat 
been sustaining a dispute on his account with the Duke of Orleans 
for the nomination of France to the Cardinal's hat ; the Duke 
asking it for his favorite, the AbbS de la Rtvidre, and the Prince 
wishing it 'for his brother. The altercation was terminated in 
favor of Caadi, but became useless by Conti's refusal to take 
orders ; he viewed with envy the military fame of his elder bro- 
ther, and thought that he had only to wish, to become hia equal. 

Besides the Prinoe of Conti, the Duchess drew to the cause of 
(be Parliament her husband, the Duke de Longueville, and her 
lover the Prince of Marsillac. This latter waa eldest son of the 
Duke de la Roohetbucauld, and aflerwarda succeeded to that 
title: he is known as the author of "Memoirs," and celebrated 
as the author of " Maxims." The Dukes d'Elbeuf, de Beaufort, 
and de Bouillon, the Marichal de la Motte, and several other 
great nobles, but each of them from a diflerent interest, embraced 
the same party. Out of respect to the Blood Royal, the Pariit- 
ment, after some debates between its generals, conferred the title 
of Generaliasimo on the Prince of Conti. Bvery new defender 
of legal rights was hailed with acclamation. But the public 
enthusiasm was at its height when the Duchesses de Longueville 
and de Bouillon, both radiant with beauty, came to the H6tel de 
Ville, where they declared their intention of residing with their 
children, under the care of the townsmen, as hostages for tha 
fidelity of their husbands-to the service of the town. " Only oon- 
oeive," writes the Cardinal de Retz, " these two la^iea upoo the 
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steps of the H6tel de ViUe, more beauliful becauM they seemed 
to be carelessly dishevelled, though io truth they wer« act ; each 
bolding one of her children in her arms, aud each child no ]esa 
lovely than its mother. The Grew was filled with people, even 
to the roofa ; all the men were shouting with joy, all the women 
melting to tears."* 

The guard of townsmen and the other troops who were at the 
orders of the Parliament, were soon on foot and ready for the 
campaign. They adopted as their device upon their colors, 

ClttfKIim ReGKII NfHTBVK 

(we seek our King). The Bastille, where the Queen had left a 
garrison, was besieged and taken in a very few days. To defray 
the needful expenses the Parliament levied a lax of a hundred 
and fifty francs upon every bouse a porte-cochere, and of thirty 
francs upon every shop. Resolved to set the first example in itself, 
the Parliament generously taxed its own members at one million 
of Svreg — a precedent not very frequently followed by any modem 
Chamber of Deputies ! 

The rage which we have seen that Cond6 willingly indulged) 
even in opposition to strictly legal resistance, will make us judge 
of his transports of fury when he heard of his brother's flight and 
his sister's declaration. He became so full of wrath that no one 
dared either to accost or speak lo him. But his resentment 
having soon turned to raillery, he went and found a little hunch- 
back, had him clothed in a gilded coat, and presented him to the 
Queen with these words: " Here, madam, is the generalissiuio of 
Paris !"t 

In this frame of mind Condi's greatest wish was to make his 
bmily repent their desertion. But military means were wanting 
to him ; he had neither money nor stores ; he was now in the 
very heart of a severe winter ; and his army, for reducing an 
immense town, consisted only of eight thousand men. He had 
hoped for some reinforcements ; but the other Parliaments of the 
iungdom were already in movement to support that of Paris, and 
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gave (be King's troopa employment in tbe provincM. The Prince, 
however, Kccustomed to do great ttiinga with slender means, did 
not despair of success ; and he wrested from the Parisians several 
of their Ibrtifled posts — especially those of Corbeil, of St. Cloud, 
and of St. Denis. A more important affair took place at Cha< 
renton on the 8th of February. The post was commanded for 
the Parliament by a brave officer named Clanteu ; the attack was 
confided by the Prince to his friend the Duke de Ch&tilton. After 
an obstinate conflict and a vigorous defence, all the intrenchments 
were carried, and the Frondeurs were compelled to fall back 
towards Paris, Upwards of one hundred officera lost their lives 
OD this day : on one side woa killed the brave Clanleu, afler 
having refused quarter ; on the other, ChUtillon received a 
mortal wound. 

This young nobleman, who was oa the point of being named 
a Marshal of France, died on Ihe following day, and Monsieur le 
Prince, who was sometimes accused of being little susceptible of 
firiendship, showed true and bitter anguish at this loss ; the hero 
was seen on this occasion to shed tears. According to the me- 
moirs of the times, the beautiful Duchess de Ch&tillon did not feel 
any great despair, " but couiiterfeited grief after tbe manner of 
ladies who love themselves too well to care much for any one 
else."* It must be acknowledged, however, that the Duchess had 
some reason for displeasure against her husband ; during some 
time past he had neglected her for Mademoiselle deGuerohy, and 
even in this last skirmish had worn one of the garters of that lady 
tied round bis arm.f 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, Condfi did not succeed in com- 
pleting the blockade of Paris. His army was so small, that whilst 
he was fighting on one side, tbe convoys easily entered on the 
other ■ and the best proof is, that during all this war the price of 
provisions rose very little in the markets of the town. But the 
chiefs of the Fronde took occasion of Cond6's activity to discreilit 
him at Paris ; they had even spread amongst their party tbe 
report that the Prince cat nothing but the ears of the prisoners !( 

• MBmoin of Mottaville, voL ii, , p. S24. 

t Hemoin oT Midemoiielle, vol. i., p. 212, ed. 1740. 

i " -a, Tol. u., p. 197. , 
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— B calumny very well calculated for the minds of the coaunoo 
people. Thus passed several weeks. Ihiring this time two great 
«rents were in preparati<»i, which appeared likely to enaure the 
triumph of the Frondeurs — these were the treacheiy of Turenne, 
and the entranoe of the Archduke into'France. 

The Vicomte de Tureone had commanded the army m Ger- 
many, and, since the peace, was oonduotiDg it home. Forgetting 
that he was an offioer in the service of the Queea, and remem- 
bering only that be was brother of the Duke de Bouillon, he bad 
contracted engagements with the tatter, and promised to make his 
troops declare in lavor of the Parliament. He wrote to him at this 
time that there were only two colonels in his army who gave him 
any trouble, and that he felt sure of gaining them over, by some 
means or other, in a few days. The secret was at first confined 
to the Duke de Bouillon, the Duchess, and the Coadjutor. 

An alliance with Spain, as a new support to their party, was 
warmly pressed by the Duke d'Elbeuf and the Coadjutor. But 
amongst the magistrates, even those the most violent against the 
Court, French feeling was not in this manner cast aside. There 
is nothing more invariable or more remarkable in all the civil 
wars which we are about to describe than the &oility w^ which, 
CD the slightest temptation, the great noblemen turned towards 
an army of Spain or of any other foreign power, and the firmness 
with which, on the contrary, the Parliament, even in the most 
pressing dangers, rejected the idea of introducing enemies wiibin 
the frontier of their btherland. The Coadjutor having assembled 
at his house those magistrates of whom he felt the most secure, 
bad scarcely let fell some obscure hints of a Spanish alliance ere 
the President de Nesmond asked angrily, bow he ventured to send 
for members of the Parliament to make to them such a proposal ; 
and the President de Blancmesnil left the room saying that he did 
not wish for private conferences, which looked too much like &o- 
tion and plotting. 

The conspirators, however (for may we not give that name to 
all who place their party before their country ?), did not lose 
oourage. A Spanish monk, the agent of the Archduke, had just 
arrived at Paris, provided with several signatures of his master 
OD blank papers, l^e Coadjutor and the Duke de Bouillon un- 
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dertook to present him to the pAriiameat as aa ambassador. 
Tbej equipped him in an (dicer's dress, gave him the title of 
DoD Joseph UlescBs, and hy means of one of the blank signatures 
they fabricated for him his credentials. Being admitted before 
Ibe Parliament after some debating, he addressed to them an artful 
disoourse, protesting ia his master's name that the Archduke re- 
nounced all ambitious views on the present occasion, and that he 
only eatreated the Parliament to interpose for the oonclusion of a 
general peace. But the upright magistrates, far from allowing 
themselves to be tempted by this bait, and thus infringiog upon 
the Royal authority, immediately issued an unanimous decree, 
that to the Archduke's propositions no answer should be returned, 
nor even any deliberation be held upon them till the Queen's 
pleasure had been leamt upon the subject. The Presidents Mol£ 
and De Mesmes were named deputies to cany this decree to (he 
Queen, and entreat her at the same time to restore peace to her 
good town of Paris, 

It should be observed that this noble example of moderation 
and justice was given, not afler any reverses, or in the midst of 
discouragement, but on the eve of great advantages, and when 
the party of the Parliament appeared to be prevailing, not only 
at Paris, but in nearly all the provinces. 'Die Queen and tbft 
Prince of Cond6 were equally discouraged with titeir enterprise ; 
and the Cardinal flowed himself ready to swear to all the con- 
ditions asked— only reserving to himself the purpose of after, 
wards violating them on any more favorable occasion ! In this 
state of things they willingly consented to hold conferences, in 
order to terminate their di&erenoes amicably. These new con- 
ferences were held at Ruel : on one side the Princes of the Blood 
and the Hioisters ; on the other, the Presidents M0I6 and De 
Mesmes. They agreed that during the negotiation the Royal 
troops should allow free entrance every day to a hundred mea- 
sures of com. This (xjndition was not, however, very well kept ; 
there were constant complaints of the insolenoe and exactions of 
the soldiery ; and Monsieur le Prince, being remonstrated with 
upon the subject, replied only : " I am not a dealer in com ; 1 do 
not imderstuid anything of trade. I undertook to let com pua^ 
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but not to fbrntsh any ; and the genllemen of the Parliament 
would easily be able to find Bome if tliey would but pay for it." 
The Generala, that is to say, the noblemen of the party of the 
Fronde, viewed with grief these peaceful diapositions, and seeinjf 
that they could not draw the Parliament along with them to adojit 
their measures, took these measures without the Parliament. 
They signed a treaty with Spain, sent the Marquis de Noirmou- 
tier aa their agent to the Low Couotries, and did not rest till the 
Archduke had etatered Champagne at the head of an army. On 
the other hand Turenne was no less hastening his measures, and 
Bent a letter, through the Prince of Cooti, to the Parliament, an- 
nouncing that he was C(»ning at the head of his troops " to oSki 
himself to the Parliament for the King's service." This latter 
phrase, very skilfully framed for the interest of the insurrec- 
tion, appears to have been borrowed from the English Round- 

This bad news arrived at Court on the lOth of March, and pro. 
duced extreme consternation. It seemed likely to prolong and 
envenom the war : it became, on the contrary, the immediate 
cause of peace. The deputies at Ruel, seeing the enemies on 
the French territory, now thought only of saving the njonarchy. 
In the middle of the following night the President de Mesmes 
went himself to Cardinal Mazarin, and spoke to him as follows : 
" In the present state of afiairs we have resolved to run any per- 
sonal risk ; we will sign a peace to save the state ; we will sign 
it at this very moment, for the Parliament may revoke our com- 
missions to-morrow. We risk everything ; if we are disavowed, 
they will shut the gates of Paris against us ; they will bring us 
to trial ; they will treat us as traitors and felons. It is for you to 
grant us such terms as may justify our proceedings. Your inte- 
rest depends upon it, for if the terms are reasonable, we shall be 
able to carry them against the factions ; but make them such as 
you will, we will sign them all. If we succeed, we have peace ; 
if we are disavowed, the blame will &11 upon us alone."* 

It may well he imagined with what joy the Cardinal received 
thia unexpected assistance. But the generosity of the deputiea 

* De Betz, toL i., p. 436, 
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&iled in awakening hia awn. On the ooatrary, he profited by 
their zeal to impose upon them very uofavorable conditions. The 
peace was thus signed on the owrDing of the llth of March, and 
the deputies returned to Paria. But dtis great town wan already 
chafing at the first news of such a treaty : the Generals were in 
despair at seeing their private interests thus flung away, and the 
common people loudly called out treason ! It was only throu^ 
an imraense crowd, and in the midst of hootiogs and revilings, that 
the deputies succeeded.in reaching the Palais de Juslite on the 
13th of March, the day fixed upon by their Company for receiv- 
iog their report. The proee* verbal of the conferences held at 
Ruel having been read by the First President, the Prince of Conti 
began to speak, and with a tone of great afiected moderation 
complained that the conditions Iiad been signed without consulting 
the Generals. Violent clamors against the negotiation were al- 
ready to be heard on all sides, when Mole, raising his voice high 
among the others, replied to the Prince : " As we must now con- 
ceal nothing — it is you who are the cause of this, sir." The ge. 
neral surprise having caused a profound silence, Mol^ continued 
with increasing warmth : " Whilst we were at Ruel you were 
treating with the enemies of France. You sent the Marquis de 
Noirmoutier to the Archduke ; before Noirmoutier you sent 
Br^tigny, a gentleman in the service of your Highness. Your 
letters, which we have read, invited the Archduke to invade us, 
and gave the kingdom a prey to ibreign powers. Therefore when 
you had joined yourselves to the Parliament, and when you gave 
us such associates, could we sufier such an indignity t" 

Quite bewildered with such a storm, and a coward at heart, 
the Prince replied timidly, that he and hia friends had not taken 
this step without the consent of some of their Company. " Name 
them !" exclaimed Mol€, once more, in a voice of thunder, 
" name them, and we will try them as criminals guilty of trea- 
aon!" 

The Prince of Conti remained silent at this appeal, and all the 
members of the Parliament appeared to follow the impulse of 
their chief. But during this time a troop of ruffians, excited by 
the Gienerals, had broken down the barriers and had penetrated 
into the gallery. They were aimed with daggers and pistols, and 
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demanilecl with Iremendoua vociferations that they should have 
givea up to them " the great beard" (la grande harbe), for it 
was thus that the populace designated Mol€. From all sides was 
raised the cry of " No peace ! No Mazarin !" Some few voices 
were even heard to prooounce the word " Republic !" 

Even according to the testimony of his enemy the Cardiaal de 
Retz, the First President " displayed the most extraordinary in- 
trepidity. Though he saw himself the object of the popular 
fury, not a single movement of his countenance betrayed any- 
thing but the moat sturdy firmness and an almost supernatural 
presence of mind, which is something even more than firmness.* 
. . , When some one proposed to him to escape through leagreffet, 
by which he could retire to his house without being seen, he an- 
swered in these words, ' The Court never hides itself.' " Ac- 
cordingly he went out by the great staircase, protected by his col- 
leagues, and awing the populace by his own courage : thus, 
though he was threatened on ail sides, he succeeded in reaching 
home unhurt. 

The deliberations having been renewed the next day, the 
populace seemed appeased, and the Parliament gave proofs, it 
appears to me, of consummate sagacity. While approving and 
sharing the patriotic zeal of its first magistrates, they made some 
changes in tiie treaty which the others had been obliged to con- 
clude BO hastily. The second article, for example, forbade the 
Parliament to assemble for deliberation on public afiairs all the 
rest of this year : that article was rejected with indignation. 'The 
twelflh article left to the King the power of borrowing any sum 
he might choose ; this article was rejected in the same manner. 
The Court, in its present state of disti%ss, was too happy to accept 
the treaty even with these modifications ; thus therefore in the 
final result, the conditions granted were in favor of the magis- 
tracy, since the important Declaration of the 24th of October was 
(iilly recognized and confirmed. A complete amnesty was 
granted to all the noblemen and gentlemen who had taken amw 
on the side of the Parliament. They gratified the Queen only in 
not following up the decree of the 8th of January against Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

■ I>« Batz, vol. L, p. US. ad. IBIT. 
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Peace was thus restored to Paria, and vas not long ia being 
established all over the kiDgdooi. The Archduke, who bad 
already penetrated with hia troops to the neighborhood of Rheims, 
perceivipg that he could do longer reckon upon the support of 
the factious, withdrew precipitately into Flanders. The fate of 
Turenne was still more mortifying: at the first news of his 
defection Cardinal Mazarin had sent eight hundred thousand 
hvret to M. d'Erlach, the Lieutenant General, to be distributed 
to the army, and had caused letters to be written by the Prince 
of Coade to all the Colonels. These measuries had their due 
effect upon the troops of Turenne : at the very moment when the 
peace was being coDcluded, they turned sgaitut their General, to 
remain bithful to their Queen, and Turenne, on the point of being 
arrested, escaped with some few friends, first into Germany and 
afterwards into Holland. From hia retreat he implored the pro* 
tection of Cond^, who williugly granted it to the ibrmer companioD 
of his glory ; and being at that time all-powerful at Court, he not 
only 'succeeded in procuring him his pardon, but ailerwards 
gained &r him several considerable lavors.* 

After the signing of the peace, the Chateau of St. Germain 
became the resort of many Frondeurs ; the Duchess de Loogue- 
Tille, the Prince of Conti, and nearly all the other chiefs of the 
party, hastened to pay their respects to the Queen. She received 
everybody without bitterness, some even with fdendship ; and 
the Minister on his part afiected much general good-will. But in 
spite of these popular appearances, Mazarin, a coward, if ever 
there was one, could not make up his mind to return so soon 
amongst the Parisians ; and under the pretext of superintending 
the war in Flanders, he removed the Court to Compi^gne. To 
insult his timidity by the contrast, the Prince of Condi made his 
entry into Paris in broad daylight, and drove through the prin* 
cipal street in his coach, attended only by two lackeys. The 
pe(^e were intimidated by his boldness, or touched by his ocm- 
fidence, and let him pass everywhere with respect. The Parlta- 
inent on its part showed him great consideration, seuding him 
& deputation to thank him for the good offices which he bad 
rendered to the Company during the war. 

* DMonnakDZ, toL ii, p. 188. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Growing Imtation between Cond^ and tbe Court— Designs of Mazaria.— 
His Conibinalion with theFrondeurs.— Arreat orCondj and his Erotbers.— 
Thej are sent to the Donjon de Vincennes. — Adrenlnres of the DuchMsof 
Longuevitle in Nortnand}'.— She embarks for Holland.— The Princess of 
Cocde and the Princos Dowager at Chantilly. — Their Alarms and 
Anxieties. 

One of the first effects of the peace between the partiea was & 
■ reconciliaticm in the Houae of Coiid6. The Princess Dowager 
employed herself with zeal and success in re-establishing hannony 
between her children. Cond6, who despised his brother too much 
to hate him, readily agreed to a reconciliation with him. As to 
hia sister, he had always felt for her great affection and confidence, 
and she no less for him : these sentiments were revived at their 
very first interview at Ruel, and he not only gave her back his 
friendship, but began to enter into her views, and even to be 
guided by ber counsels. 

The Prince's policy was to make Royalty powerful and re- 
spected, but not absolute. He said publicly that he had done 
what he ought in upholding Mazarin, because he had promised 
to do so ; but for the future, if things took a different line, he 
should not be bound by the past.* Upon the same principle he 
refused the command of the army in Flanders — foreseeing that any 
reverse would tarnish his own glory, and that successes would 
increase the power of the Minister. A prey to a thousand con- 
flicting feelings, and discontented with everybody, and perhaps 
with himself, he took the resolution of retiring for several mcmtha 
to his government in Bu^undy. 

On returning from Dijon in the- month of August, the Prince 
found the Queen and the Cardinal at Compiigne, and very much 
dejected. Tbeir general in Flanders, the Count d'Haroourt, had 

* Memoirs of Motteville, toL iii., p. 194. 
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fiuled shamefulljr at the siege of Cambray, and the campaiga was 
a failure. But Coodi's generous nature often led him to aasiat 
the weak and throw his weight into the scale of the unfortunate. 
If he had shown any ill-humor at his departure, there were no 
traces of it on hU return. " Madam," said he to the Queen on 
their first meeting, " your Majesty will not find me changed ; I 
am neither a Frondeur nor a devotee, but always the same " (this 
is the usual language of men who have undergone any alteration) ; 
" and always ready," continued he, " to spill the lost drop of 
iny blood in your Majesty's service !" He then pressed her to 
return to Parie with her Minister, answering for Mazarin's safety, 
at the risk of his own head.* It may well be imagined that the 
Queen hastened to take advantage of this generous offer. Their 
entry into Paris took place ■ few days afler, the Prince in concert 
with his family having arranged everything for this object. Such 
was then the influence of the House of Coad6, and such is always 
the instability of the people, the Mazarin was received by an im. 
meose crowd, not only without hooting,' but even with acclama- 
tions and applause. Cond6 was seated beside him, at the portiere 
of the Queen's coach, and listened with equal contempt to the 
cries of joy from the people, and to the Minister's protestations of 
friendship.'!' 

Soon after, on the day of St. Louis, the young King, hardly 
eleven years of age, made a brilliant cavalcade in the Rue St. 
Antoine ; and the Privdt of the Merchants announced a magnifi- 
cent ball at the H&tel de Ville. The Queen wished to direct 
herself all the details of this fete. She first tried out of spite to 
exclude Madame de Longueville, foreseeing, no doubt, that such a 
blow would go straight to her heart ; but Conde interceded in her 
favor, and it became therefore necessary to submit and send her 
an invitation. Anne of Austria, however, did not even then give 
up her womanly design of revenge. Knowing that Madame de 

* Dew>rmeauz, vol. ii., p. 214. 

t " There wu in eitrtordinu'; coDfasion unongit tbe people. I was 
nertt more tired. It ms eitremel; hot i we were eight personi in the 
Queen's coich, and were from three o'clock in the ifternoon to eight o'clock 
at nigbt in comiag Trom Le Bourget to Puia, which is ODly two short 
leagues." (Memoirs of MademoiMlle, vol. i., p. 330, ed. 1748.) 
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Longueville's complexion had loat its first bloom, the Queea 
ordered that the ball should take place, not in the evening, but in 
brood daylight, " much," added she, " as it may vex certain 
painted ladies, who have been great Frowfeujei , and who will 
gain nothing when seen by the light of the sun !" 

Cares and anxieties soon succeeded to fStes and rejoicings. 
Mazarin had just concluded a marriage for one of his nieces, 
MademoiseHe de Mancini, with the Duke de Mercceur, eldest son 
of the Duke de Vendfime - but Monsieur le Prince declared that 
he would not allow this alliance of the Prime Minister with the 
House of Vend 6me, the old enemies of the House of Condfi. The 
Duke de Longueville demanded the town of the Pont de I'Arche 
in Normandy, and Monsieur le Prince supported his pretensioot. 
In vain did the Queen represent that the Duke de Longueville 
already held the government of the citadels of Dieppe, Caen, and 
Rouen, and that if that of the Pont de I'Arcbe was added, nothing 
would be wanting but the title of Duke of Normandy. " I should 
like better," said she with bitlemess, " to give up one-third of the 
kingdom to the enemy, than the Pont de I'Arche to the Governor 
of the province !" Without being moved by such expressions, 
Cond^ addressed the same request to the Prime Minister, and re- 
ceiving another answer in the negative, he forgot himself so br 
as lo touch him rather roughly with his hand under the chin, and 
exclaimed on leaving him with contempt, " Adieu, Mara !" It 
is even said that he sent him, a short time ailerwards, a letter 
addressed " A VBhatrissimo Signor Faqtdno."* The Cardinal, 
less irritated than aUrmed at these insults, sent M. Le Tellier, 
Secretary of State, to him on the following day, with conciliatory 
overtures; but the Prince, so far from allowing himself to be ap- 
peased, desired Le Tellier to inform the Cardinal that he would 
never meet him again but at Council, and that he declared him- 
self his open enemy. 

Attentive to all these changes, and foreseeing that discord 
amongst others would increase their own strength, the chie& of 
the Frondeurs hastened in crowds to the HAtel de Caadi to ofler 
tbeir services. The Coadjutor and the President de Bellidvre 

* Htmoir* of Oaf loLj, p. 83, «d. 1817. 
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especially pressed the Prince to place himself at the head of their 
party, to jqiq his own to theirs, aad to combine in shaking ofTthe 
yoke of tlie foreign favorite. Such a coinbination could not have 
been for a moment withstood. The Cardinal seeing his humblest 
submissions repulsed one after the other, was already resigning 
himself to his disgrace, and was making preparations for his jour- 
ney into Italy ;• but Condfe, brought up with a profound veneratiou 
for the throne, and on the other hand despising in his heart the 
gentlemen of the long robe, could not make up his mind to the 
proposed alliaoce. He began lo lend an ear to the entreaties of 
the humbled Minister. " During three days," says his friend the 
Duke de Rohan, " he (;hanged his mind three hundred times!" 
The decisive momeot having at length arrived, Gondy and Noir- 
moutier went to the Hfitel de Conde on the 18th of September, 
It was only four o'clock in the morning, and they found Monsieur 
le Prince still sound asleep. Having awakened him, they learnt 
with surprise from his own lips that he renounced the projecta 
ooDcerled between- them, because he could not agree to a civil 
war ; and that the Queen was so atlaohed to the Cardinal that 
there was but that one method of separating them. He added tiiat 
he had already accepted the Pont de I'Arche for his brother-in- 
law, and that he restored his friendship to the Cardinal at that 
price ; but that nevertheless he promised his protection to both 
the Coadjulor and the President, if it should ever become neces- 
sary. Then taking leave of them, after a few other compli- 
mentary speeches, he dressed hastily, and proceeded to the 
Queen's levee.* 

On leaving the Court, where he had been taking his final mea> 
sures, the Prince went to see the Duchess de Longucville, whom 
he found much hurt at not having been consulted on an afiair of 
such importance. He found with heronly Pierre LeDel, of whom 
we shall often have occasion to speak hereafter. He was a Coun- 
cillor in the Parliament of Dijon, and one of the most devoted 
servants of the House of Cond6. " Well, sister," said the Prince 
in a laughing and jesting tone, " Mazarin and I are now become 
like two heads in one cap !" " That is very fine, brother," re- 

* Hemoin of R«tz, toL iL, p. 31, ed. 181T. 
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plied the Duchess io a more serioua tone ; " but I pray to God 
that you may not lose at this game all your friends and all your 
reputation, which the Abb^ de la Riviere and the Duke of Orleans 
will not bring back to you, and siill less the Cardinal and the 
Queen !"* 

It must be acknowledged that on this occasion the sister proved 
herself to be a more skilful politician than Ihe brother. Instead 
of insulting and humbling the Prime Mioister, it would have been 
better either to treat him frankly as a friend or at once to crush 
him; but Ck)ndfe, without the slightest caution, prescribed the 
hardest conditions, which were arranged in the form of a treaty 
by the Abbe de la Riviere, and were signed a few days later by 
the Prjnee, the Queen, and the Cardinal. This treaty imported 
that the Cardinal should break offthe marriage of his niece with 
the Duke de Merccenr ; that the post of High Admiral should 
remain vacant ; that no considerable office should be granted with- 
out the approval of Monsieur le Prince ; and that in the army 
especially he should have the right of choosing not only the gene- 
rals, but even the lowest officers. 

Mazarin was like a reed which bows before the tempest, but 
rises again after it. All his life he preferred degradation to 
danger. He promised everything that was asked to escape pre- 
sent peril, but watched with care for an opportunity of overthrow- 
ing his terrible protector. The violence of Monsieur le Prince 
easily furnished weapons against himself. Accordiog to the me- 
moirs of the time, " he liked better to gain battles than hearts ;" 
and the Duchess de Longueville was even less willing to concili- 
ate than himself. " la affairs of consequence," says Madame de 
Nemoure, " they took a pleasure in disobliging ; and in every- 
day life they were so reckless that it was impossible to bear it ; 
tbey had such a mocking tone, and said such harsh things, that 
nobody could fail to be offended. In any visits which were paid 
them they displayed a disdainfiil weariness, and openly showed 
their ennui. Whatever was the rank of the visitors, they had to 
wait a prodigious time in the antechamber of Monsieur le Prince > 

* Hemoin of Lcuet, toL i., p. 34, «d. 1739. 
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:aiid very often, after having waited so long, he sent every one 
away without seeing them."* 

'I pasa lightly over several errors committed really by the im- 
prudeiice of the Prince, but exaf^rated itill farther by the arti- 
^ces of the Cardinal. The Parliament of Aix having sent depu- 
ties to complain against the Count d'Alais, governor of Provence, 
Conde threatened to " cane them to death" if they continued to 
«ry down M. d' Alais ; and he turned them out ignominiotisly from 
the council-ioom. The Prince of Marsillac asked the privilege 
then called " le tabouret" for his wife, when with the Queen, and 
the right of entering the court of the Louvre in his coach, and 
Conde supported his petition. In vain did the most trusty servants 
of the House of Cond6 represent to him "that for a friendof his 
sister, who was by no means always his, it was not wise to draw 
upon fainoself the hatred of so many of the nobles ;" for in fact 
the other nobles, great and little, were all much concerned at this 
new pretension. There was a general and furious exasperation; 
assemblies of the nobility were held ; even civil war was con- 
sidered preferable to such a breach of etiquette. The Prince of 
Cond6 persisted for a long time, chafing at the resistance which 
he encountered, and threatening with his anger all those wbo 
should oppose his will ; but he was at length obliged to yield to 
the torrent. 

Another afikir at Court very justly emended the Queen. The 
young Duke de Richelieu, heir of the late Cardinal, was under 
the guardianship of his aunt, the Duchess d'Aiguillon, who in- 
tended as his bride Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, one of the first 
matches at the Court ; but a growing inclination turned Richelieu 
himself towards a young widow without fortune, Madame de Pons, 
sister of that Mademoiselle de Vigean whom Cond^ had once 
loved so tenderly. Without the Queen's knowledge, or rather in 
spite of her authority, Condi one day conduot»d the young Duke 
to Trie, a ch&teau belonging to Madame de Longueville, where 
he authorized by his presence the marriage with Madame de Pons. 
He did more : he advised the newly-married couple to set off ia>- 
mediately and seize Havre, of which Richelieu held the title of 
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governor, but where Madame d'Aiguilloo commanded until he 
had attained his majority. The Queen, informed of this in time, 
sent in all haste M. de Bar, a harsh man, but devoted to her in. 
terests, to retain the place in her obedience. On his side. Mon- 
sieur le Prince despatched another courier with orders to throw 
into the sea, with a etone about his neck, any one who should 
present himself on the part of the Queen. After having given 
these orders, Cond6 reappeared at the Court as though nothing 
had happened. He went to see the Queen with an unchanged 
countenance, and related to her the details of the wedding with 
much gaiety and unconcern.* 

But whatever resentment Anne of Austria may have shown in 
this af&ir, it was slight when compared to her feelings at the ad- 
venture of M. de Jarz6. Wishing to supplant Cardinal Mazarin, 
Cond^ had encouraged Jarz^ to make a declaration of love to the 
Queen, who repuls«l him with contempt ; but Cond6 taking his 
defence, insisted upon Jarz^'s being permitted to make his appear- 
ance at Court, and threatened that if this was not done he should 
take him into his own service, and would bring him every 
day, " by his fist '' he said, to the Palais Royal y\ yet, as the 
ladies of the Court observed, reasonably enough, " There is no 
private gentlewoman even, to whom, in an alfair of thb nature, 
Mie ought not to leave full liberty to act as she pleases. "J 

About the same time a quarrel broke forth between the Prince 
and the Frondeurs, produced by a concourse of singular acci- 
dents in which the caprice of foriune strangely seconded the craft 
of Mazarin. Some of the chiefs of the Fronde still wishing to cause 
an insurrection amongst the Parisians, devised a plan that a pis- 
tol-shot should be fired at one of the Syndics, in order to give credit 
to the report that the Court intended to assassinate the defenders 
of the people. Joly, a Councillor at the Chitelet and a Syndic, 
offered to be the histrument of this singular imposture, to bear 
the brunt of the pistol-shot, and to show afterwards a slight 
wound made beforehand. Accordingly, this scene took place at 
seven o'clock in the morning in the Rue des Bemardins, but did 

* Memoirs of Mottcville, vol, iu., p. 343. 
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not produce the desired result, because all reflectiag loen at once 
suspected that the attempt at assasainaiion was not real. This 
manisuvre, however, enabled Mazarin to make Conde believe 
that it was against his Highness the design had been formed, and 
that another ambush was prepared for that same night on the 
Pont Neuf, where the Prince was to pass in his carriage. Gondii 
proposed to go himself to see how the case really stood, but the 
Minister pretending great zeal for a life so precious to the State, 
at last obtained that the Prince's carriage should go without hixn, 
but with ihe blinds drawn to disguise his absence. On arriving 
at the Pont Neuf, the Marquis de la Boullaye, an adventurer in 
the secret pay of Mazarin, was found there, with three or four 
men under his orders. According to their secret instructions they 
fired at the carriage the moment it appeared, and severely wound- 
ed one of the lacqueys. Thus the event appeared to confirni 
Mazarin's story, and Conde no longer doubted that the chiefs of 
the Fronde had formed a design against his life. La Boullaye 
had taken to flight afler the attauk, and Lenet advised Monsieur 
le Prince to pursue, at law, this man only, unless in his confession 
when caught any circumstances were found to implicate the Co- 
adjutor and the Duke de Beaufort ;* but Cond^, impelled by his 
fiery temper, and despising La Boullaye as an adversary, made 
a complaint to the Parliament against the Coadjutor, the Duke de 
Beaufort, and the Councillor Broussel, as authors of this attempt 
against his life. Mazarin neglected nothing which could keep 
up the prince's false impression, and promised him from day to 
day to bring new testimonies and conclusive proofs against the 
accused. 

Thus it was that the same resentment against Monsieur le 
Prince drew together and united two parties which only a few 
months previously were warring furiously against each other — 
the Court and the Fronde. Anne of Austria first opened this ne. 
goliation by a note to the Coadjutor, who came several times dis- 
guised as an officer, during the night, to hold conferences with the 
Queen and the Cardinal. Their common hatred served as a foun- 
dation to their new friendship. They soon agreed to strike a great 
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blow by arresting the Prince of Good* at the Palais Royal, and at 
the same time to crush his party by reiziDg the Prince of Conti, 
the Duke de Longueville, the Duke de Bouillon, the Prince of 
MarsiUac, and the Viscount de Turenne. Mazarin promiBed se- 
veral places and a great deal of money, and at this price Gondy 
undertook to answer for all the principal nobles of the Fnmde. 
Similar offers would not have succeeded in gaining over the chiefs 
of the Parliaroent, who could make use of the decree of the public 
safety in favor of the imprisoned princes ; but it was known that 
they were violently irritated against Cond^, and they made the 
Queen give her word that in future she should no longer dispute 
the political authority of the Companies, and that the principal 
B&irs of the State should be referred to their deliberation. Not- 
withstanding the sficresy of this negotiation, and the small num- 
ber of n^otiators, the Prince received several warnings upon it. 
He wished to assure himself of the truth. One day at the Palais 
Royal, fixing his eagle eye upon the Cardinal, he asked him sud- 
denly if it was true that he received nocturnal visits from the Co. 
adjutordi^ised. But Mazarin, who was reckoned, as he deserved 
to be, the most crafty dissembler of his time, bore, without being 
troubled, the piercing look of the Prince, and dispelled his distrust 
by the frank and cheerful tone of his answer. " A pretty figure," 
said he, laughing, " the Coadjutor would be, with white plumes 
and his orooked legs, in the dress of a cavalier ! If he comes 
thus to visit me, I promise to inform your Highness, so that your 
Highness also may have the pleasure of seeing him !"* 

Everything being, however, prepared, the execution of the de- 
sign was fixed on Monday the 18th of January, 1650. That very 
morning the Prince was on the point of discovering the plot ; for 
entering, without being announced or expected, the Cardinal's sit- 
ting-room, he found him with M. de Lyonne, his secretary, who 
was at that very moment drawing up the orders relative to his 
arrest. Lyonne had scarcely time to hide these papers in all haste 
under some others which lay before him. The Cardinal, on the 
contrary, far from being at all disconcerted, announced in a joy- 
ous tone to Ctmd^, that they had just discovered the retreat of a 
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certain Parrain Desoouturea, who had been oonoenied in the plot 
against the Prince's person on the Pont Neuf, and who was ac- 
quainted with all the secrets of the Froade. On giving the ad- 
dress of this man to Cond^, lUazarin added, that he had received 
certain intimation that the Duke de Beaufort was malting prepa- 
rations for rescuing him from the hands of justice, and that con- 
sequently he entreated his Highness to have him safely escorted 
to prison by a body of troops under his orders. Cond6 replied, 
that he did not wish to be accused of persecuting his eoemies, and 
that therefore he preferred that Descoutures should he arrested by 
other troops than his own. Pretending to yield to these honorable 
scruples, Mazarin pressed the Prince, however, to point out the 
precautionary measures which would be necessary ; and accord- 
ingly the Prince set about arranging the posts, and writing the 
orders to the Queen's light cavalry to conduct that same night a 
prisoner to the Castle of Vincennes. He little thought that the 
prisoner was to be himself! It was thus that, by a refinement of 
perfidious raillery, of which few other examples are to be found 
in history, Mazarin found means of making Cond6give the orders 
for his own imprisonment. 

On taking leave of the Cardinal, the Prince promised him to 
return in the afternoon with his brother and his brother-in-law, as 
several aSairs which nearly concerned them were to be discussed 
at the Council. From the Palais Royal he went to dine with his 
mother, who look occasion to blame him for the entire confidence 
he placed in the Court. " Believe me," added she, " I know the 
Court from my own experience." " What have I to fear 1" said 
the Prince ; " the Queen never treated me so well ; the Cardinal 
is my friend." " I doubt it," interrupted Madame la Princesse. 
"You are wrong, madam, for I can reckon upon him as much as 
I could upon yourself." The Princess ended the conversation 
with these words — " God grant, my son, that you may not be mis- 
taken !" and on seeing the Prince set out to return to the Court, 
she resolved to follow him thither and speak to the Queen. 

An old friendship united these two princesses ; they had under- 
gone together the first persecutions of Richelieu, and Madame de 
Cond6 had more than once braved the Minister's anger to do the 
Queen service. She thought that she still retained a place in her 
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heart, or at least a claim la her gratitude ; and if any danger did 
leally threaten her childreo, she hoped to read some warning of 
it in the countenanoe of her former friend. Having arrived at 
the Palais Royal, she found the Queen full dressed, but lying on 
a hed in her apartment ; she sat down by the side of her pillow, 
and was received in a friendly manner, and with a familiar con- 
versation, which dispelled all her suspicions, and would have done 
honor to the dissimulation of Mazarin himself. While they were 
together the Prince of Cond£ entered the apartment to pay his re- 
spects to the Queen, but not wishing to interrupt their conversa- 
tion, he withdrew a few minutes after. This was the last time 
that he was destined to see his mother: we shall find hereafter 
that she died of grief during his captivity. 

The Queen and the Princess were still engaged in conversation 
when the former received a message &om Cardinal Mazarin that 
all was ready, and that they were waiting for her Majesty at the 
Council. This was the signal agreed upon, to announce that the 
Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville had arrived, and 
that they were about to proceed to the execution of the great pro- 
ject. Hereupon Anne of Austria took a friendly leave of the 
Princess : this was also the last time she saw her ; and ^e went 
in search of the young King, with whom she shut herself up in 
her oratory. Then she informed him of what was doing at that 
very moment, and desired him to kneel down and pray to God, 
with her, for the success of this enterprise !* 

During this time, the Princes and Ministers assembled for the 
Council were awaiting the Queen's arrival in the gallery. Some 
weeks previously the three Princes had come to the resolutim, 
that for their common safety they would never go all three to- 
gether to the Council ; but on that day they had lured the Duke 
de Longueville, prommng to grant him the reversion of the 
Vkux PalaiM of Rouen, which he had ibr a long time solicited 
for the young Marquis de Beuvron.f Whilst they were still wait- 
ing. Cardinal Mazarin went out, under some pretext, and then, 
instead of the Queen, were seen to enter Monsieur de Guitaut, 
captain of the guards, followed by his officers and his company. 
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Cood^ thought at first that Guitaut, whom he liked, might have 
some lavor to ask of him; but Guitaut, approaching him, told 
him in hia eer that he had the Queen's orders to arrest himself, 
the Prince of Cooti, and the Duke de Longueville. Though muoh 
surprised by this sudden intimation, Conde expressed neither fear 
nor concern. In a loud and firm voice he repeated to the Priaces 
his brothers, and to the Ministers of State, what had just been 
announced to him. The Chancellor, confused by such an event, 
and not having been initiated into the secret, obaerved that it could 
only be a jest of Guitaut's. " Go then, and find the Queen," re- 
plied Cond6, " and inform her of the jest : as for me, 1 look upon 
it as very certain that I am arrested." The Chancellor went out 
accordingly ; and, after a short interval of reflection, Conde sent 
Guitaut also to the Queen, and Servien to the Cardinal, to entreat 
that they would grant him some moments of conversation ; but 
Guilaut soon returned, to tell him that the Queen had refused to 
see him, and had reiterated the order for hia arrest. Upon this 
they were obliged to set out ; but the Duke de Longueville being 
ill, and the Prince of Conti quite scared, could hardly support 
themselves. Conducted by Guitaut, the three Princes went down 
into the garden by a private staircase and a dark passage. " Here 
is what savors strongly of the States of Blois !" exclaimed Cond6, 
alluding to the assassination of the Duke de Guise. " No, no, 
Monseigneur 1" retorted Guitaut quickly ; " if that were the 
case, I should not be concerned in it." In the garden the prison- 
ers saw a double row of gendarmes and of body guards, and be- 
yond that a door which opened upon the Rue de Richelieu, where 
one of the King's coaches awaited them, surrounded by an escort. 
Conde, walking at the head of the others, recognized, as he 
passed, several of hia old soldiers, and addressed to them these 
words — " This is not the battle of Lens !" He no doubt hoped 
for some sudden burst of feeling in favor of their former chief; 
but their discipline was even stronger than their devotion to him ; 
none of them replied a word. As soon as the Princes had entered 
the carriage the horses set off at full gallop in the direction of 
Vincennes. They had reckoned so entirely upon secreay for the 
execution of this project, that the escort consisted only of sixteen 
cavalry soldiers, commanded by Miossens, who was sflerwards 
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the Mar^ohal d'Albret. The town was traversed witiiout acci- 
dent, but beyond it the road waa so deep and miry, and the night 
BO dark, that thecarriage waa overturned and broken. The pri- 
soners were obliged to get out, and a ray of hope revived in 

Cond6'a heart. " Ah ! Miossens, if you would ," said he,* 

But Miossens was already beginning to speak of liis duty j and 
Guitaut, seeing the Prince cast a look lo ihe right and lefi, as 
though seeking some help, approached him, and said in his ear — 
^' I am your Highness's most humble servant, but I warn you that 
I am prepared to stab you to the heart rather than let you slip 
from my hands, and thus not be enabled to render to the Queen a 
good account of the charge with which she has intrusted rae." 

Afler two hours of painful suspense, the coach was raised from 
the ground and repaired ; and at ten o'clock the Princes arrived 
at the chateau of Vincennea. They were lodged in the Donjon, 
but they found there neither beds nor supper : for lo prevent any 
suspicion the Queen had not dared to direct the least preparation 
for their reception. The habits of the young warrior made him 
nearly callous to such want of comfort. After having swallowed 
two fresh e^a, he threw himself, all dressed as he was, upon a 
bundle of straw, on which he slept for twelve hours without wak. 
ing. This waa the first token of that calmness and intrepidity 
which he displayed during the whole time he was in prison. As 
for the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville, they seemed 
not only cast down, but aghast ; and they trembled, the first from 
fear, and the second from illness. 

A few days before had been obtained, without much trouble, 
the consent of the Duke of Orleans, Lieutenant-Genera 1 of the 
kingdom, to this amp d'itat. When he heard of ils successful 
eseculion, he exclaimed with some wit, " There is a good haul of 
the net; theyhavejust taken together a fox, a monkey,and a lion I"! 

The news of this great event was circulated through Paris 
■bat same night. Although taken quite by surprise, the Prince's 
friends wished to make an effort in his favor, A hundred gentle- 
men assembled under the Count de Boutteville, a young officer 
of the house of Mootnroreney, who became afterwards the Mard- 
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.chal da Luxembourg, and w«nt tovrarda the Val . de Gr&ce, to 
cany off the Cardinal's nieces, and detain them aa hostages ; but 
Mozarin having alreadjr foreseen the possibility of such a design, 
had placed them in safety in the Palais Royal. Some other par- 
tisans of Condfe hoped to raise an insm-rection amongst the people 
by spreading the report that it was not the Prince of Cond£ that 
had been arrested, but the Duke de Beaufort. A feeble strata- 
gem ! The people did rise, it is true, and were preparing to take 
arms, but the moment the Duke de Beaufort, their idol — " Le Soi 
det Holies," as they called him — appeared on horseback in the 
streets, followed by servants bearing flambeaux, to shov their 
master — alt became calm once more. And as soon as the people 
were sure that CorA€ really was a prisoner, the resentment at his 
conduct in the war of Paris in the last winter again became the 
paramount feeling. The conqueror of the Spaniards was forgotten, 
iu the enemy of the Parliament and of public liberty ; and ra 
that very night bonfireB were lighted, of which the glimmering 
fire could be distinguished even by the prisoners themselves from 
the Donjon of Yincennea. At the Palais Royal, as amongst the 
populace, gaiety reigned that night. A crowd of nobles attached 
to the party of the Fronde hastened to its saloons, which had long 
been closed against them, and overwhelmed the Queen and the 
Cardinal by their noisy congratulations. Holding their swords 
in their hands, they swore that they would become the defenders 
of the throne and the main-stay of the government : several even 
added the somewhat equivocal compliment, that after such a blow 
struck by the Cardinal, they no longer considered him as a Mazarin '. 

On the other hand, the grief of the Princess of Conde and the 
Dowager Princess may be imagined — the grief of a wife and a 
mother — when the Count de Brienne came from the Queen to 
announce the fatal news, and signify to them her orders that they 
should retire by the following day to their Ch&teau of Chantilly, 
accompanied by the Duke d'Eoghien and the children of the 
Duke de Longueville. 

Mazarin had for some time hesitated whether he should not oIk 
arrest these two Princesses and the son of the Prince of Cond^ ; 
but he thought*lhBt all honorable men would accuse him of grass 
ingratitude to the memory of Cardioal Richelieu, his bene&ctor, 
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if he advised the imprisonment of the young Princess, hb niece, 
and that it would be thought a most cruel action to arrest a child 
of seven years old, with his mother and grandmother. " He con- 
sidered, also," saya Leoet, " that the Dowager was a Princess of 
a timid and indolent disposition, that the young Princess was with- 
out friends, without money, and without experience, and not very 
well satisfied with the conduct of the Prince her husband."* 
How &r was he from foreseeing the great and noble actions of 
Vhich this young Princess proved herself to be capable ! 

The Court displayed less consideration towards the Duchess de 
Longueville, knowing her stirring and active spirit, and remem- 
bering also her conduct during the war of Paris. As soon as 
Ccmd^ was arrested, the Duchess was summoned in all haste to 
the Palais Royal, with the intention of detaining her there a pri- 
soner : but having been ait'eady informed of the event, she took 
refuge for several hours in the house of her friend the Princess 
Palatine ; that same night her lover, the Prince of Marsillac, weni 
to carry her away, accompanied by several tried and zealous at- 
tendants, and conveyed her on horseback towards Normandy, 
where she hoped to succeed in effecting an insurrection. 

The Minister failed equally in securing the Duke de Bouillon 
and the Vbcount de Turenne; these two brothers, warned in 
time, set off in all haste from Paris — the Viscount for Champagne, 
where he intended to take up his residence at Stenay, a fortified 
town belonging to Monsieur le Prince ; the Duke to his Viscounty 
of Turenne, in Auvergne, hoping there to assemble his vassals 
and his neighbors. Of all that party, the President Perrault of 
the Chamber of Accounts, and agent to Condfe, was the only one 
whom the Court succeeded in seizing. 

On the next day the Parliament received orders to send Depu- 
ties to the Palais Royal ; and the Chancellor, in the Queen's 
presence, explained the motives which had determined her Majes- 
ty to arrest the Princes. Souie days after these motives were 
developed at greater length in a letter from the Queen, which the 
Judge Advocate, Talon, brought to the assembled Chambers. 
Coad^'s friends had, however, the consolation of seeing that they 
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oouM not impute to him any UDderstandiiig with the enemies of 
the State, nor any conspiracy against the safety of the throne ; it 
was only said that the growing power of his family obscured the 
Royal authority, and there followed an angry recapitulation of the 
offices and employments which he had obtained since ihe Regency. 
But if these favors did really appear excessive, ought not such a 
crime to be imputed rather to those who granted them than to him 
on whom they were lavished, and might not a tittle presumption 
well be pardoned in a young Prince of twenty-nine, after so many 
victories achieved ? 

In the Queen Regent's letter was also a formal protestation that 
" Her Majesty had no intention of infringing upon the Declara- 
tion of the 24th of October ; on the contrary, she wishes and in- 
tends that the aforesaid declaration should continue in its full 
force and effect." What security, Ihwever, did such a promise 
afford ? How could any private individual rely upon a law for 
the public-safety which was infringed upon even in the case of 
Princes of the Blood f But Cardinal Mazarin was well aware 
that parties rarely look beyozid their own immediate interest. 
Vengeance is dearer to them than safety ; and they will always 
allow a principle to he violated, provided only they see an enemy 
crushed. The most enlightened magistrates — Mathicu M0I6 es- 
pecially — deplored the arbitrary blow which had just been dealt 
by the Slate, and appeared gloomy and thoughtful : nine-tenths of 
their Company, on the contrary, expressed great joy. It was 
only in favor of the President Perrault that they resolved to ten- 
der a remonstrance to her Majesty, The Queen received them 
with kindness, and assured them that the alTair of the President 
Perrault should be forthwith examined into, and that if the sus- 
picions on his conduct were proved to be groundless, he should 
be immediately set free. 

No other Parliament of the kingdom bestirred itself in Condfe's 
favor. The majority of his partisan^) and the greater number of 
his ch£kteaux were equally taken by surprise. The Count de 
Marsin, who was entirety devoted to his interests and who com- 
manded in Catalonia, was arrested at the head of his troops and 
•ent as a prisoner to Prance. The Chevalier de la Rochefoucauld 
illowed himself to be intercepted in Dammartin ; and there now 
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only remained in Champagne tbe town of Stenay, where M. de 
Turenne had arrived, and had assumed tbe title of " Lieutenaat- 
General of the King's army for the deliverance of tbe Princes." 
la Berry, the new governor, the Count de St. Aignan, made him- 
self master of the citadel of Bourges, which was called " Tbe 
Great Tower" (La Grosse Tour); and only the ch&teau of Mon- 
trond, (hough almost without a garrison, still remained faithful to 
the family of CoaM. 

In the provinces of Burgundy and Normandy, however, which 
had long been governed by the Houses of Cond^ and Longueville, 
there was some reason to hope for a general revolt. Lenet was 
at Dijon when he received the first news of the imprisonment of 
the Princes ; he instantly despatched a courier to Paris with let- 
ters for the Princess Dowager, the Princess, and the Duchess de 
Longueville. He strongly advised the Dowager to bring the 
Duhe d'Enghien into Burgundy, and place herself at the head of 
the party — the Princess to join her father, the Mareohal de Snzi, 
in Anjou — and Madame de Longueville to set off to Rouen. Tbe 
courier found tbe Dowager Princess still at Paris, having Eolicited 
and obtained from tbe Court a delay of several days in her joiu- 
ney to Chantilly. The manner in which this Princess received 
Lenet'a advioe shows not unaptly the two prominent traits of her 
character io her old age — the fear of entangling herself, and the 
horror of spending money. " My courier," says Lenet, " brought 
me back no letter ; he told me only ' de vive voix' that the Prin- 
cess Dowager had read and burnt the one 1 had written to her, 
and also tbe one which he had been desired to give to tbe Prin- 
cess, whom she forbade his seeing, saying that such afiairs ought 
not to be communicated to a person of her age ; that at the very 
slightest demonstmtion of resistance they would both be put in 
prison j that as tor her, she wished to live quietly, and weep over 
the misfortunes of her family in her retreat at Chantilly ; that she 
hoped by her prayers to obtain God's grace to make known the 
innocence of her children to the King : that she would let all her 
friends act as they thought proper, but that she would interfere in 
nothing which would endanger her own liberty: that she begged 
me not to write to her, but hoped I should always love her House. 
Such was the answer of the Princess Dowager, which made nw 
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toBe all the hopes that 1 had conceived of exciting an insuirectioD 
in favor of the Princes."* Accordingly the Costte of Dijon 
opened its gates to the newly-appointed Governor, the Duke de 
VendAme ; and the other fortified towns in the province yielded 
in the same manner, with the exception of Bellegarde on the 
S&one, where the Counts de Tavannes and de Boutteville, with 
many other brsve gentleroen, had shut tbemeelves up. 

The Duchess de Longueville had already, of her own accord, 
adopted the plan which Lenet suggested. Already on the night 
of the 18th she was mi her rood into Normandy, escorted by the 
Prince of Marsillao and about forty horsemen. By the next day 
she had arrived at Rouen. The Marquis de Beuvron, of the 
House of Harcourt, who commanded the " old palace," aa they 
called the citadel, received her very coldly, although the Duke de 
Longueville had risked a good deal for him on the evening before 
at the Palais Royal, where he went expressly to do him service. 
Mazarin, however, did not leave time enough to the Duchess to 
concert her measures. He thought, and truly, that the presence 
of the Sovereign might crush the revolt in its bud ; and having 
hastily assembled some troops, he made the Queen and the young 
King set off for Normandy by the 1st of February. At the news 
of (heir approach the populace of Rouen did, in fact, aa he had 
expected, revolt against the Duchess, who was obliged to take to 
(light. She hoped to find an asylum at Havre with her friend 
Madame de Pons, the new Duchess de Richelieu ; but this latter 
was already negotiating with the Court to have her marriage 
ratified as the price of her submisaion. Caen and the Pont de 
I'Arche equally flung open their gates to the Kiog's troopa. Then 
as a last re9ource,'and followed only by a very small retinue, 
Madame de Longueville threw herself into the castle of Dieppe. 

The Cardinal, who knew the importance of gaining time in a 
civil war, hastened to send a body of troops in pursuit of her. 
At their approach the governor of the castle declared that be 
should continue faithful to the King ; and it was in vain that the 
Duchess harangued the populace of the town, and tried to excite 
tbem to take ber defence. What resource waa then left to her i 

■ Hemoira, vol. i., p. 60, OS. 
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Her coura^ chafed at the idea of submitting to her enemief)— 
and to embark at a moment when the tempest howled, and the 
wind waa contrary, threatened her life. 

The sister of Cond6 did not hesitate. She first made a general 
confession to a priest, with all the marks of a sincere repentance, 
and desired her lover Marsillac to depart from her, and go and 
assemble hia vassals in Poitou. Then she left the castle by a 
secret door which was not guarded, followed by several gentle- 
men, and by some of her women who had the courage not to for- 
sake her. It was night, and fearful weather; she walked, how. 
ever, two leagues to reach a little port (it was, 1 suppose, Ailly), 
where she had kept a ship ready in the roads. She found in the 
port only two little fisherman's boats ; neither of them would ven- 
ture out, BO raging and violent was the tempest. At last, how. 
ever, they yielded to her entreaties. But the sailor who look her 
in his arms to carry her through the breakers was unable to reeist 
the united strength of wind and sea, and let &11 his burthen into 
the water. She was on the very point of perishing, but several 
men dashed into the waves to save her, and at length succeeded 
in rescuing her and dragging her senseless upon the beach. She 
had scarcely recovered her consciousness, when with a most he- 
roic courage she wished to attempt another embarkation ; but 
this time the seamen were thoroughly alarmed, and remained 
deaf to her entreaties and to her promises of a large reward. 

Then it became necessary to change the whole plan. For. 
tunately there were horses at hand. The Duchess placed herself 
on a pillion behind a horseman ; the ladies of her suite did the 
same, and they succeeded in reaching in this manner the house 
of a gentleman of the- country of Cans, who gave them an asy. 
luro. She took, however, only a few hours of repose ; by night 
she approached the coast with the intention of again putting to 
sea; the wind was lulled, and fortune seemed to smile upon her 
design, when at the very momeot of her embarkation she saw one 
of her equerries making towards her at full speed, bearing the 
news that she had been betrayed, and that the captain of the 
ship had promised Mazarin to secure her as a prisoaer the mo- 
ment she should go on board. Warned in time, the Duchess 
again took refuge inland, and wandered during fifleeu days from 
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oDe retreat to aootber, aocordiog to the iotelligMMe she received. 
At the end of this time sbe found mesiu of gaiDing over th« 
captain of an Engliuh sliip at Havre, to whom a story was told 
of a gentleman who bad fimgbt a duel, and wubed to escape into 
Holland. The EngUshman, well paid, promised to convey her. 
Thus the Duchess embarked, disguised in men's clothes, and 
reached Rotterdam without accident, where she mce more as- 
sumed the dress of her own sex, and the ^lender suitable to her 
rank. She was received with great kindness at the Court of the 
Princess of Orange, daughter of Cfaarlea I. of England ; but she 
only remained there a few days, and set ofi* hastily to throw her- 
aelf into the fortress of Slenay. Once arriTed there, and with 
the gallant Turenne, it is to be feared ihA she somi forgot not 
only her new vows of penitence, but also ber &ith to ber former 
lover.* 

Equal in beauty to the Ducheas de Longueville, the Duchess 
de Bouillon at this same time proved not inferior to her in courage. 
Passionately anxious lor the aggrandisement of ber family, she had 
directed all the political intrigues of her husband with dexterity and 
skill ; but she had not been able to follow him ioto Auvergne, 
being then fer advanced in pr^nancy. The Queen, with yery 
little generosity, had her arrested before she went herself into 
Normandy. The Duchess de Bouillon was delivered of a child 
that same day, and had continued ever since to be closely guarded 
in her own house as a prisoner. But on her recovery she often 
received visits from her little daughter, w1k> was seven years of 
age, and one day found an opportunity of making her escape. 
While the sentinel, who was waitiog in the ante-room, was taking 
his light and walking on ia front of her little girl, to show her the 
way out, the Duchess followed her daughter, stooping behind her 
and UDperceived. She thus crept as far as the cellar, from whence 
one of her women extricated her through the air-hole. Having 
found an asylum at Paris in the house of one of her friends for 
several days, she was on the point of setting 09" to join her bus- 
band, when her daughter fell ill of the small-pox. She could not 

•Memoir* (rf MottevilU. vol. iii., p. 416-129, «J. n23i Vie ds la 
de Lougueyitle, p. ISS-168. e<L 1733. 
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nwke up her miad to leave her. This tender mother was fbuod 
Wfttching at the pillow of her child, and Iroin theooe waa oon. 
veyed to the Bastille.* 

r^ormaody having submitted to the Royal authority, Anne of 
Austria and Louis XIV. returned to Paris, hut the CardiDal made 
them set out almost immediately again towards Bui^ndy to 
oommence ttie siege of Bellegarde.f Whilst be&re this town 
the young King went more than onoe to visit the works and tb« 
trenches. Whenever he was seen by the besi^ed they never 
omitted exclaiming " Vive le Roi !" and waving their hats in the 
air; but their batteries still continued to fire, and they thought 
themselves quite freed from their duty by abusing Mazarin 
amongst themselves for thus exposing the sacred person of his 
Majesty ! Amongst all theso young gentlemen filled with bravery, 
but devoid of discipline, not one would obey, and not c»ie knew 
how to command ; and it was already fbrese«i that their fortress 
oould not hold out much longer. 

In Anjou the Prince's party sustained a still greater loss. 'Dw 
Mar^ohal de Brez6 fell dangerously ill, and the Princess of Cond€ 
earnestly solicited the permission of the Court to go and attend 
the last moments of her dying fether ; but the Queen harshly 
refused4 The Marshal expired on the 13th of February, in his 
house at Milly, near Saumur, of which place he was Governor. 
On his death-bed he made Dumont, one of hb principal officers, 
swear to keep thb important town in its allegiance to the Princess 
of Cond£, his daughter ; but Mazaria, on hearing of his death, 
lost no time in sending thither a body of troops, and in tempting 
Dumont's fidelity by ofiering him lai^ sums of money. Thus, 
all over the kingdom Cond6's party was either defeated or for- 
saken ; for him there appeared neither any remonstrance from the 
Parliaments nor any revolt amongst the people, nor evea much 

* Memoirs of MottovUle, TtJ. iii., p. 418,130. 

f This place miut not be confounded with one of tbe «une name on the 
Geneva frontier. The Bellegarde of nhich we are now speBlcing is be- 
tween Dfile and Chalons sur S&ane ; it ia now called Seurre, but then waa 
Bellegarde, after one of ita Seignenra.-KQiiide Pittoreiqae ea France, 
voL i., D<pt de la Cote d'Or, p. IT.) 

t Petitiao to the PariiamaDt of BordMQX, lit of Jane, 1090. 
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•ympfttfay amongit the noUes. He aad Kb brothers, abut up in tbo 
DoDJon of ViDoeimes, were deprived of all Gommunicatioa with 
their friends, aod watched most narrowly by the Sieur Bar, a 
harsh and implacable man. We find ia the memoirs of those 
time* some details upon their conduct during their captivity : " Of 
these three Princes who are priaonerB, M. de Longueville is very 
melancholy, and never utters a word ; Mtmsieur le Prince d« 
Cond weeps, and hardly leaves his bed ; Monsieur le Piince de 
Cond^ sings, swears, hears Mass in the morning, reads Italian or 
French books, dinea, and plays at battledoor and shuttlecock. A 
few days ^o, as Monsieur le Prince de Conti entreated some one 
to bring him the work entitled ■L'Imitation de Jesus Christ,' that 
be might ooosole himself by reading it, the Prince of Coadi ex- 
claimed, ' And for me, sir, I entreat you to send me ' The Imita- 
ticMi of M. de Beaufort,' ao that I may be aUe to escape froifi 
hence, as he did two years ago !' "* 

Such was the state of things when Lenet set off from Paris to 
find the Princesses at Chantilly. Solh of them received him 
with great marks of friendship ; and bursting into tears related 
to him the details of the arrest of the PiiDces. From this they 
proceeded to tell him of the infidelity of several persons who had 
been till now in their interest ; complaining that very little fiuth 
oould be placed even in some of their own servants. They be. 
stowed on Leoet, and with reason, their most complete coniideuoe ; 
and it was not long ere that skilful and devoted servant undertook 
the prindpal direction of their party. He became the very soul 
of tills little council, composed principally of women, of whom 
several were beaming with youdi and beauty, and many were 
animated t^ the noblest courage. There was to be seen tha 
Countess de Tourville, of the House of La Rochefoucauld, a 
woman of conduct and resolution, whom Cond6 had placed about 
the Princess at the death of Richelieu as her Lady of Honor. 
There too was the Countess de Gouville, her daughter, only 
eighteen years of age, and Miss Gerbier, a young and handsonw 
Englishwoman, who was Maid of Honor to the Princess, j* 

■letter at Doctor Guy Pstin, March 1, 1650. 

t Thii jonog lad; wt» prob^l; ■ daughter of Gerbier, the Gngliali 
Betidmt in Flsnden, of whom mentiini ia imde in Anne a( Anatria*! De- 
claration of the 17th August, IS37.— (SiamoDdi, roL xsiii., p. 334.) 
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Oocasionally wu to be aeea there also the Pr^sidente de Nes- 
mond, vho was sent to Chantilly by ber husbuid every now and 
then to preach patience and mibmission. But above all was to 
be remarked Ang^lique de Montmoreney, Duchess de Cbt&iUoo, 
who, as a relation and intimate friend of the Dowager PriDceas, 
exerted a very great influence over her mind. She had arrived 
at Chantilly at the same time as Leoet. Since the death of 
ChAtiiton, the fair widow had agaio received the eager etteolioDa 
o{Coad€: reonrii^ him kindly as a frigid, she bad not, how. 
ever, by any means encouraged him as a lorer, and seeniod to 
prefer to liim another young Prince, the Duke de Nemours. Bat 
etnoe CtmdS's impriacKimeiU she had warmly devoted tienelf to bis 
interests, a»d had even taken advantage of ber ascendency o<rar 
the Duke de Nemours, to make him forget his jealou^r, aod giva 
his word to the Prinoess Dowager that he would aerve his fiuuMT 
rival with all his power. 

In those times of frivolous taste and depraved morality, the 
great qualities of the young Prinoesa of Cood€ were still by at 
means understood or appreciated, and they convened before ber 
only on oommtm topioa. Aa soon as iienet arrived at Chantilly, 
she took him aside to complain of this want of con&denoe. " She 
told me also," says Lenet, " that they threatened to take from ber, 
her son, the young Duke d'£aghien, who was her only remain- 
ing hope, and in whom her only coneolatiofb in this world wu 
centred. She then entreated me not to consent that diis great 
injustice should be done to her : adding, that if it were &t the 
iirterest of the Prince her husband, to retnove her son fnxn 
Chantilly, she would follow him everywhere, even to the head of 
Ml anny, aaA tfaBl she ihould never {brget the obligations imposed 
up(m her by the honor she had bad io marrying a Prince of tbe 
Bhxid, of mch rare genius and eztiaordinary meiil as Monsieuf 
le Priocfl ber husband." Lenet very much a|^laoded these 
generoiu sentira^rts, and pnxDiaed the Princess to oppose with 
all his power the separation frtnn ber aopk, which she dreaded. 
** I already foresaw," said be, " bow much we should stand ia 
need of this Prinoesa and that young Phooe."* 

* Memoirs of Lenet, toI. i., p. 139, 
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On the other hand, acceding to the same author, " The nwny 
raiious au^estiona which were made to the Priaceas Dowager 
altog^her distracted her judgment. She hardly knew whom to 
tnut, nor what to determiae upon. Her natural vaoillatioa 
waa aided and increased by the Urausand difierent couqaels she 
received. She explained her thoughts to me pretty clearly, and 
I saw that timidity and avarioe destroyed in one moment all that 
at other times was prompted by courage, the thirst lor vengeance, 
and the wish of restoring freedom to her children. Sometimes 
she feared to be arrested like them ; sometimes that they should 
be poisoned if a war was attempted ; sometimes that their im. 
prisonment would last beyond her life, if she remained inactive ; 
and die never retained the same resolution for one hour. At 
length we got her to agree that whilst a war was carried-oo at 
the frontier, or in some of the provinces of the kingdom, of which 
war she could not be accused, remaining quietly in her house at 
Chantilly, her friends might attempt to create an interest either 
in one party or the other at Court, according to which appeared 
meet promising when the Court was divided into parties, as there 
was great reason to suppose it soon would be, from the inveterate 
aversion which was borne towards Mazarin even by those who 
had been lately reconciled to him,"* 

It was Lenet himself who became the director of all these 
negotiations. He njade several secret journeys to Paris by a path 
which he had opened for himself, between Louvres and Luaarches, 
without passing by either of those villages. At Paris he came in 
and went out by several gates, and lodged at diSerent places, but 
always in the house of some of his own party. His principal 
confidants there were the Dukes de Rohan and de Nemours, the 
Har^ohal de la Mothe, and the Archbishop of Sens. " One day," 

Sys he, " whilst I was taking a collation with the Marquis and 
archioness de St. Simon, tbey came to tell us that Servien, 
Secretary of State, who was their neighbor, was ooming to pass 
. the evening with them, so that I had no other alternative than that 
of throwing myself behind the bed in the room where we were 
eating. 1 remained there a full hour, listening to a coovers«ti<w 
which was by go means pleasing to me, and very much opposed 

(lflMIBt.p.131 
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to the design which had brought me there. Servien waa « man 
of considerable talent, well infbrtried and daring, but violent, and 
heading yery despotic opinions. He entertained the Manjuia and 
Marchioness with nothing but an account of the punishments which 
were in preparation tor all those who showed any attachment to 
the Princes, and on the utter impossibility of ever seeing thein 
restored to liberty !" 

Notwithstanding all Lenet's exertions, however, his intrigues at 
Paris made no progress. Neither the Courtiers nor the Frondeurs 
would at present lend themselves to any step which could in any 
degree lead to the liberty of the Princes. He therefore renewed, 
with fresh vigor, his correspondence with the nobles who had 
retired into the provinces, especially the Duke de Bouillrai and 
the Prince of Marsillac. Both of them were in the best possible 
dispositions in favor of the party. Bouillon was justly irritated at 
his wife's arrest ; and in his Viscounty of Turenne, in Auvergne, 
he could boast of several hundred gentlemen at his disposal. On 
all fSte days he was wont to assemble his subjects (for so he called 
his vassals) to exercise them in the use of arms;'* and by this 
plan he was enabled to set on foot as many as finir tbouaand 
well-regulated troops. Marsillac was scarcely less powerful in 
Angoumois, and hia sole ambition was to please Madame de 
Longueville. He had lately become Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
by the death of his &ther. He intended to render him solemn 
obsequies at the Ch&teau de Verteuil, and to make use of this 
pretext for assembling all his friends and vassals, and marching 
at their head to join the garrison of Saumur. On his side Leoet 
promised that at the first fevorable opportunity he would try to 
persuade the Princesses to leave their residence at Chantilly, and 
go and establish themselves at the fortified Ch&teau of Montrond, 
in Barry, in order to place their persons in safety, and to animate 
the revolt by their presence. 

" During this correspondence," says Lenet, " I used to go to 
and from Paris secretly ; and when I was at Chantilly I often had 
the hc»ior of walking with the Princesses, the Duchess de Ch&tilloB, 

■ See Lmet, vol. i., p. 393. Hetddi, "If ill the Salgnean did theiuoe, 
Aere would be much iam of drunkenneai laaoag tite peuuitry." But 
rsbeli are even wane than diunkudil 
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Hod the CounteM de Tourrille. Theae promenadea were the most 
I^Msuit thinga in the world. ...... The Princess Dowager 

had aa agreeable wit and a ^rkling conversation : she often 
Bpok« with regard to the Queen's ingratitude towards her, re. . 
ealling the many services which she had rendered her during the 
life of the late King, of which she narrated to us many curiouB 
particulars. She sometinieB described to ub, with horror, the 
oharacter of Cardinal Richelieu ; then ahe told us niany eingular 
and interesUag auecdolea connected with the love of Henry IV. 

for herself. 1 cannot resist inserting here an adventure 

which she related to us, and which appeared to me to be very 
amusing. The Prince of Cond€, her husband, and father of the 
present uie, absented himself as much as possible from the Court 
ia order to remove the Princess from the eyes of Henry IV. He 
had retired to Verteuil, an abbey situated at the entrance into 
Picardy ; and as he had invited several friends and dependents to 
eelebrate with him the feast of St. Hubert, the Sieur and Lady 
ie Trigny invited the Princesses, mother and wife of the Prince, 
to go and dine oo that day at their bouse, which was only three 
or four leagues from this abi>ey. It would seem very much as 
though this party had been cixicerted with the King, but he van 
•t any rate informed of it by the Sieur de Trigny, who always 
aMisted him in his pleasures; so that the PrincesAes, making this 
promenade, saw a carriage pass with the King's liveries, and a 
great number of d(^. The Princess-mother, who was passion- 
ately fond of her eon, and watched the actions of the young Prin- 
cess very narrowly, feared that, under the pretest of some hunt- 
ing excursion, the King bad 'prepared for them a rendesvous. 
Sbe called the huntsmen, whom she saw at a distance : they ap- 
proached, but one of them, advancing before the others, came to 
the door of the ooaoh to give the Princess an answer to what she 
asked, and disarmed her fears by telling her that a caplain of the 
hunt, who was in the neighix>rhood to celebrate the feast of St. 
Hubert, had placed the relays where she saw them because be 
was hunting a stag with some of his friends. Whilst the Prin- 
cess Dowager was npeaking to the huntsman, the young Princess, 
who was at the portt&n of the ooach, observed the others who had 
remained at a little distance, and perceived that one of them was 
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the King, who, tbe belter to disguise himaelf under the livery 
which he wo/e, had put a la^ blacic plaster oyer his left eye, 
aai held two greyhounds id a leash. The Priucess told us that 
she had never been more surprised in her Jife, and that she 
did not dare mention what she had seen to her mother-in-taw tor 
iear she should tell it to her husband. She aclinawledged to ua 
at tbe same time that this gallantry had not displeased her ; and 
continuing her story she told us that, having arrived at Trigny, 
she made an exclamation, on entering the drawing-room, at the 
extreme beauty of the view, cm which Madame de Trigny said 
to her that if she liked to put her head at a window she would 
show her, she would see one which waa still more agreeable. 
Having advanced to it, she saw that the King was placed at tbe 
window of a pavilion opposite, he having gone in advance of her 
after having had the pleasure of seeing her on her road, and that 
be held all the time one hand on his lips, to send her, as it were, 
K kiss, and the other on his heart, to show her that it had been 
wounded. The surprise of this rencontre not giving the Priiiceas 
time to reason on what she should do, she retired abruptly from 
the window, and cried out, ' Oh, heavens, what is this 1 Madam, 
the King is here !' On which the Dowager Princess, greatly ex- 
asperated, divided her words between ordering her horses to be 
iniDiediately put to her coach and pouring forth abuse and inju- 
rious expressions against Trigny, with whom she was conversing, 
snd against his wife, who was speaking to the young Princess. 
Even the King) who hastened to the spot on hearing the commo- 
tion, was not exempted from her reproaches and invectives. The 
enamored Prince employed all the entreaties which his passion 
dictated to him, and all the promises that were possible, to per- 
suade her to stay ; but vainly, for the Princesses re-entered their 
carriage, and returned instantly to Verteuil, where that same night 
the Princess-mother broke the promise which the King had drawn 
from her, and told the whole story to her son, who a few days 
after carried off the Princess his wife, took her to Brussels, and 
placed her in the hands of the Infanta Isabella. 

" The evening! at Ghantilly were not less amusing than the 
walks ; for after the usual prayers had been read in the chapel, 
Which everybody attended, all the ladies retired into the apart. 
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ment of the Princess Dowager, where they plxyed at various 
gomes &nd sang. There were often fine vaioes, uid alwayg very 
agreeable conversations and stories of Court intrigues and gat- 
la&triea, which made life pass as pleasantly as it was passible to 
US attendants, who nevertheles shared very sincerely in the grief 
of the Princesses. Sometimes we read in private conclave, with 
the Dowager, the letters of the Duchess de Longueville, and tha 
serious or satirical publications which were set afloat in favor of 
the Princes and against the Cardinal ; and sometimes wo ex- 
amined those which had heen composed, but not yet published. 
These amusements were often disturbed by the bad news which 
was brought in concerning some of the servants of the house who 
wereeither exiled or arrested; or of several plans which had been 
overthroWD, and of which we had hitherto conceived great hopes. 
" It was a greet pleasure to see all the young ladies who com- 
poaed this Court melancholy or gay according to the frequency or 
rari^ of the visits that were paid them, and the nature of the let* 

ters they received We used to see constantly messengers 

or victors arriving, which gave great Jealousy to those who 
received none ; and all this drew ferth verses, sonnets, and elegies, 
which equally amused the indifierent and those personally interest- 
ed in them. Some were to be seen walking on the edge of the 
water, some in the alleys of the park or garden, on the terrace 
or aa the lawn, alone or in parties, according to the state of mind 
in which they were ; whilst others sang airs, or recited verses, or 
read romances on a balcony, or aa they walked or reposed on the 
grass. Never was there so beautiful a place, in such a tteautiful 
season, filled with betteror more agreeable company. Such was 
oar utuation when on the 11th of April, at eight o'clock in the 
rooming, the Princess Dowager received some news which did not 
surprise me much, because I had often been astonished that it bad 
not happened sooner ; but it grieved me extremely, because this 
misfortune destroyed, or at least delayed, all the meaeures which 
we had taken.*" 

*Leuet,Memoin,TDLi.,pp. 173-182. He ftdda, ■■From that diy.I com' 
meDced a jouinal, uid kept it u exactly ai the great affiira which were an- 
tmaled to me allowed me, and I ahall make use of U fbr tfaa eogtinaatioa «f 
these Memoin." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Letlre de CaeAel agiinsC the Prirtcen brought bj Dd Vonldj. — Her cou- 
ngeou» ReHilution. — Her DUguiw ofoneof her AUandiots.— Sheesc&p«« 
nith her Son from ChantiU;, cronM the Loire, >ikI irrirei it the Fortreai 
of MontroDd.— Hei Piepantions for Defence.— The Priacese Dowager 
*ppear> befors the ParliameDt of I^ris.— The Princess combineaa Ciril 
War in Guyeone.-j-She leaves Montrond.— Joins the Army o/the Dukes 
de Bouillon andde la Rochefoucauld. — Her Reaideoca at the Chateau de 
IWennfl.— Sldiraish at Brive la Gaillarde. 

It was then on the morning of the 11th of April, 1650, that advioea 
were received from several quarters that some Royal Guards had 
marched from Paris and Soisaons, and were approaching Chantilly 
in both directions, having last night taken up their station in the 
neighboring viltagea. The Princess Dowager, justly alarmed, 
sent ta reconnoitre in those places whether this intelligence was 
true ; and it having been confirnied by mid-day, she assembled 
after dianer her little Council in the apartment of the Duchess 
de ChatilloD. Opinions were divided as to the motive of this sud. 
den arrival of the troops, but all agreed in saying that there was 
no longer any safety atChantUly for the Princesses, and still less 
fi>r the Duke d'Enghien. Lenet then began to develops the plan 
which he had been framing for some time past ; he proposed to 
lake the young Duke beyond the Loire, where his presence could 
not fail to give to their party a qtecious name, to dispel any latent 
jealousy among the great nobles, and to animate the enthusiasm 
of the people. But here Lenet was interrupted by the young 
Princess. " I am not," said she, " either of an age or experience 
that should entitle me to give my advioe ; I have no other wish 
than to pay all deference to that of my mother-in-law. But I 
entreat her most humbly that whatever may happen, I may not 
be separated from my son, my only remaining hope ; I will follow 
him everywhere with joy, whatever dangers I may have to encoun- 
ter, and I am ready to expose myself to anything £>r the serrioe 
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of the Prince my fausband !" The Priocess Dowager replied to 
her with tears io her eyes and with praises for her zeal. Siaoe 
both of them, she added, had but the same object — that of saving, 
in the persoa of the young Priace, the remains of their House 
aod the fragment from their wreck — so they should both share Ilie 
nme destiny ; they would try to put themselves out of the power 
of their persecutors, and bring up their son in the fear of God 
and for the service of the King. 

At this point the conference was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Bishop of Seolis, who was to adminisrer the rile of confirma- 
tioQ to seveml young persons. But soon after, at five o'clock, 
an agent of the Princess, who came from Paris, brought the news 
that he had seen one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary to the King 
pass the great road in the forest, and that this gentleman had told 
him he was going to see the Princesses, but without giving him any 
explanation of the object of his visit. This new intelligenoe con- 
firmed the suspicions which the marching of the troopa had 
already raised in their minds, and they no longer doubted that 
this gentleman was the hearer of some order from the King to 
remove or to arrest the Princesses and the Duke. There remain- 
ed only B few moments to decide. Nearly at the same moment 
ODB of the Princess's equerries announced that a Gentleman of 
the King's had arrived at the Ch&teau ; that his name was Du 
Vouldy ; that he was the bearer of letters frcHn his Majesty to 
the two Princesses, and that he requested to be ictroducnd to them. 
Then the Princess Dowager yielded to Lenet's entreaties to retire 
to her apartment, throw herself on her bed, and counterfeit ill- 
ness. Lenet himself passed in all haste to the apartment of the 
young Princess, who had gone to bed for a real illness, a severe 
cold and fever ; but as soon as she heard that the moment 
for action was oome, she rose, without complaining of her health, 
and stationed Miss Gerbier, her Maid of Honor, in her plaoe'. 
She then passed into the apartment of her mother-in-law, where 
she hid herself behind her bed, with Lenet and the Duoheas de 
Ch&tillon, whilst the gentleman sent by the King was introduced 
into the Dowager's room. 

Du Vouldy having been presented, delivered the tettn de eaehei 
with which be had been entrusted : it was dated firom Dijon, 

I ■ .CoQt^lc 
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where the Court had gone for the siege of Bellegarde. This let- 
ter aonouaoed that the King, judging that the reudenoe of the 
Princeesee at Chaniillj waa prejudicial to his affaire, had resolved 
to make them remove to Chl.teauroux in Berry with the Duke 
d'Enghien and the children of the Duke de Longueville, and that 
H. Du Vouldy waa to conduct them by the route which had been 
given to him, with orders not to leave them.* 

The Princesa Dowager, after having read the letter, replied to 
the bearer, " That she waa neither of an age nor health to set <^ 
go suddenly on the journey which the King (or rather he wIm 
peiaecuted her under the King's name) had ordered her to make ; 
that she was going to write to the Duke of Orleans to obtain aome 
time to make her preparations ; and as to him (Du Vouldy) he 
might meaawhile go and deliver to the Princess, her daughter-in- 
law, the letter with which he was charged for har, walk ahont, 
rest himself and in a word, amuse himself at the Ch&teau in any 
way ha liked heat." 

Du Vouldy proceeded, therefore, to the apartment of the young 
PriDoeBS. Then he was presented to Miss Gerbier, who had 
placed herself in her mistress's bed, and so perfectly mimicked 
bar tone, her manner of speaking, the reproaches and complaints 
which she made against the Queen and the Cardinal, and the 
tears which she appeared to shed, that she deceived Du Vonldy, 
not for that day only, but for a whole week. He thought that 
be might venture to grant, without danger, the delay which wax 
asked of him, on the ground of illness; and in answer to some 
rumors which were afloat at Paris on the escape of the Princess, 
be wrote word to the Court that he could answer for the contrary, 
and that he saw her Highness at all hours of the day 1 

On leaving the chamber of the Princess, Du Vouldy was taken 
to see the Duke d'Enghien, whom he asked to visit ; but he saw 
only the sou of the gardener, who, like the Duka, was seven years 
of age, and who, by Lenet's orders, bad been equipped in the 
Duke's clothes as soon as the King's gentleman had arrived : and 
as Du Vouldy found this child in the midst of the governess and 
the women who had the charge of the little Prince, he never for a 

* Con^iMt Lenet, toL i., p. IBS, and MnotgUt, toL iii., p. 1 1$, 
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DKKneDl doubted but thst it was tiim. They then conducted him 
to the fine pnmetieirt of Chanlilly, and from thence to his room, 
where they entertained him with their company whilst the Piin- 
oessee reassembled their council. " As I saw," eaya Lenet, " that 
they were all preparing themselves for long speeches, 1 interrupted 
the one who spoke seoond, since I knew there was no lime-to be 

lost and I said that i saw no belter plan in the present oon. 

juncture, than to carry off in all haste' the persons of the Duke 
d'Enghien and the Princess his mother, who bad offered herself a 
few hours previously." The young Princess did not shrink from 
any danger, but fear had taken posseEsion of the Dowager's mind. 
" Where do you intend to take them }" said she to Lenet in a 
bitter tone. " To Momrond, madam," replied this faithful servant, 
"and I feel sureof conveying them safely." " You wish to have 
us all taken prisoners !" exclaimed the Princess Dowager angrily. 
" We are so already, madam," retorted Lenet ; " and should they 
even arrest us <m the road, we could not be worse <^ than we 
are now." 

Every one applauded these words of Lenet ; and the Princess 
Dowager calming herself, desired him to continue his discourae.' 
He therefore proceeded lo say that it was very much to be wished, 
as faer Highness had said that day, that all her House should share 
the same fate, and that she should not be separated from Madame 
her daughter-in-law and Monsieur her grandson ; but that no one 
would like to expose a Princess like herself, of delicate health and 
advanced age, to the fatigues of so unforeseen and hurried a jour- 
ney. He proposed, therefore, that while the young Princess and 
the Duke d'Enghien should go to Montrond, and perhaps place 
themselves afterwards at the bead of an army, the dowager should 
go a few days later to Paris, and present a petition to the Parlia- 
ment for the liberation of ber ohitdren, and claiming the execu- 
tion of the Decree of the 24th of October, 164S. All the little 
OOQOcil atChantilly agreed in urging this advice ; and after some 
further hesitation the Princess Dowager at last resolved upon it. 
She was to be accompanied to Paris by her friend the Duchess de 
Ch&tillon, who generously promised never to forsake her, whilst 
the Countess de TourviJIe undertook to convey the young Princess. 
The night, however, had by this time arrived, and they could not 
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tny longer defer the journey to Montrond. A dark-colored coach 
vithout arms had been prepared by the care of Lenet; and tor 
better security in the event of any hostile meeting, the little Prince 
was disguised in girl's olotbes. The young Princess confided all 
her jewels to the oha^ of Madame de Tourville, as also those of 
her father, the Mar^ohal de Brez^, for whom she still wore 
roouming. 

According to Lenet, " The Princess Dowager had prepared a 
oofier, filled with a service of gold plate, to put behind the coach ; 
but those who had to amnge the equipage thought that they had 
a much more valuable treasure widitn to save, and that it was 
better not to risk loaing it by the weight of the other. Her High- 
ness gave us some jewels of little value, and to me a gold watch, 
which she snatched from Jier side, where she wore it, saying very 
obligingly to me, that she begged I would remember her, and that 
she confided to me, in the person of the young Duke, the dearest 
thing she hod in the world ; but that she entreated me never to 
place him ia the hands of the Spaniards, nor in Uiose of the Hugue- 

nota, and still less in those of Uie Duke de Bouillon Then after 

the Princesses had embraced each other — afler they bad shed many 
tears at their separatioii — after the young Duke had received all 
the blessings and cfiresses which seemed due alike to his tender 
age, to the distressing journey which he was about to take, to the 
sprightlineas of his temper, and to his graceful appearance while 
thus disguised as a girl — afler all those who were present at fhb 
cruel separation had embraced thoEie who were going away, with 
many tears and sighs — then the journey commenced."* 

The coach for this journey, drawn by only two horses, but in 
which harness had been put for four others, had been sent early 
in the evening, as if for a drive, to the entrance of the forest. A 
little while after four horses were taken out, as though to the 
water to drink, but they were in reality led towards the carriage. 
Then Cl^mence de Maill6 left the chftteau on foot, followed by her 
■on, her physician Bourdelot, and the ladies of Tourville, Giou- 
Tille, and Changrand. She was escorted by two equerries, one 
or whom carried the young Prince in his arms, and was, in case 

* UemMn of LMiot, voL i., p. 197. 
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of an attack, to plunge with him into the depths cjf the forest. A 
century after there was sliil shown wt Chantilly, with inlereM, the 
rood which was takeo by this little party : it waa by the side of a 
very ancient building called Bukan, between the gardens and the 
village.* Having arrived at the opening of the forest, the ladiea 
entered the coach and took the road by Louvres. At the same 
time Lenet,' leading a few other attendants, had mounted on horse, 
back ; but not to give any suspicion by too large an escort, he 
passed by another road to the right. Let us here borrow again 
the words of his journal : — " We all set off at eleven o'dock al 
night, and arrived at Paris by the Gate of St. Denis, at the same 
time as the Princess by that of St. Martin, and we rejoined each 
other at four o'clock in the morning at the Gate of St. Victor (on 
the other side of the Seine). We sent*lbr a train of horaes, be- 
longing to the Princess, from the H6tel de CcMid^, which met us at 
Juvisy, and served as a relay. We always moved only two and 
two, at as great a distance from each other as we could, so as 
always to keep the carriage in eight. We always stopped at di& 
ferent hostelries, as though we were not acquainted. Madame dv 
Tourville called herself Madame de la Valine ; and all the other 
persons in the coach passed as belonging to her family. Thua we 
arrived at four o'clock in the afternoon at Apgerville la RiviArei 
the house of the President Perrault, who was a prisoner in the 
cause of the Princes, "f 

Lenet had reckoned upon finding there the horses of the Pn. 
sident, and of making use of them to push on ten leagues fnilher; 
but they had been sold against his previous orders. The pftrty 
were therefore obliged to sleep that night at Angerville. On the 
next day, the ISth of April, the Princess passed okw by^ the 
ChUeau of Choiay aux Logos, r bonae belonging to the Marquia 
de Montespau, who had great possessions in Gascony, and who 
leaned secretly to the Prince's party. Lenet went to see the 
Marquise, and dissuaded her from receiving the Prinoea* at b^ 
bouse, lest it should injure the interests of her husband ; but abe 
came to pay her duty to ha at a hermitage near tlia road, when 

* Enfti mr le Grand Condi, pir Looii Joseph, Prince of Condi, p. 93. 
t Uemoirs of I.«a*t, vol i., p. 300. 
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■he offered ber everything in her power, even to folbw her. 
Cl^mence acoepted nothing but a relay of hones to continue her 
journey. 

That Bsme day the Princess arrived on the banks of the Loire, 
oppoate the village and Ch&teau of Sully, then inhabited by the 
grandaiM) of the great Minister, who bad been dead only nine yeara. 
ThoM who go there now, would find, alaa ! the bmily extinct — 
the Ch&teau gloomily silent, and in ruins ! But who could oon- 
template without emotion the smallest relic of the abode of him 
who was not only the enlightened and laborbus servant, but the 
ever-faithfiil friend, of a hero, his master — that master the glory 
of France and the terror of Spain 7 Let the traveller, too, be 
mindful as be gaaes, that what may diminish our admiration Ibr 
the Chateau should increase it for the Minister. I learn from the 
dMaila of the last yeara of his life, that there are in the seoxid 
court of Sully's house seTeral mounds and enormous heaps of 
esTtb, which one can easily perceire were formed by human 
hands. This expense, which is entirely unproductive of oma* 
ment, and has even a disagreeable effect, surprises those who do 
Dot know that the Duke de Sully found no other means of empley- 
iog a number of poor people, who, in a time of great need and 
■oaroity, aahed for work."* 

It was at Sully that the Princess embarked to cross the Loire ; 
and as there was only one little boat, she had afterwards to wail 
some time till ber carriage and horses had also crossed. Durii^ 
this time the people assembled along the bank of the river, on 
seeing so large an equipage ; and, in spite of her disguise, C16- 
menoe was recognized by a valet of the Duke de Sully, who ran 
off to announce it to bis master. " We sat down," says I^enet, 
" on smne large stones which lay there, as though we had all 
been of an equal condition in life ; and even, to remove all sus- 
picions on the rank of the Prinoess, she sat upon my knees, when 
of a sudden the valet of the Duke de Sully calling me by my 
name, 1 had not the presence of mind to avoid turning my head. 
I hastened, however, to assure him that he mistook me for some 
AM elao, but be told me that he knew nte very well, and that ha 

•Menoin of 8uU;, vol. Ui., p. 430, ad. 1747. 
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wished 10 speak a word with me. Having drewD me aside, he 
told me that he recognized the Princess perfectly, although thus 
disguised, and dressed in coarse clothes, and he named all the 
suite to me, and added that he saw we were making our escape : 
that he oflbred me from his master, who he said was the Prinoe's 
very humble servant, a retreat in his Ch&teau, and eighteen thou, 
sand Uvrea which he had received from his estates. I ran in- 
stantly to apprise the Princess of this, who thanked him extremely, 
and drew from her finger a ring, which she gave him without 
accepting any of his offers. I bad, however, some wish to take 
the money, of which we stood much in need, for all our finances 
were reduced to about five hundred pistoles, which the Princess 
had, and about twenty thousand ^core* which I had partly bor- 
rowed and partly raised upon some plate which I had sold," 

This same day, the 13lh, Ci6mence went as &r as Argent, a 
little town in Berry. One may still see there a fine Ch&teau ;• 
it then belonged to the Sieur de Clermont, an old servant of the 
Prince, and father-in-law of Mautour, who was the Governor of 
Montrond. He received the Princess very well, as also her suite, 
and sent on his horses during the night ; so that Cl^mence found 
them next day on arriving at a Ch&teau within sight of Bourges. 
She contemplated at a distance, but without venturing to approaoh 
them, the towers of that great and noble city, where her husband's 
youth had been spent, and where Charles VII. — " the King of 
Bourges," as he was at first called by his enemies, " the Victori. 
0U3," as France afterwards proclaimed him — had long found an 
asylum, and fixed his Court. In this Chateau, whioh belonged 
to the Chevalier de Rhodes, the Princess dined, procured another 
relay of horses, and sent back the equipage of Madame de Mon- 
tespan with a letter of thanks : then continuing her journey, she 
arrived safely at Montrond that same evening about midnight. 
" The haste," says Lenet, " which we made was as great as was 
possible in a coach with a lady and a child of their rank, having 
been as much taken by surprise as we were, and without having 
sent on any relays. Every one arrived in perfect health, in spite 
of the want of tdeep and the &tigue ; and every efibrt was made 

I Fruce, toL iv.. Dipt da Cbcr, p. 14. 
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during the journey to assuage the Princess's grief, and to divert 
her as much aa possible." 

The Chateau of Montrond had been built by the Seigneurs of 
Albret, and restored by the great Duke de Sully ; but under 
Louis XIII. the Duke was obliged to yield it to the old Prince of 
Cond6. Sealed amidst some of tlie gayest and most Mniling views 
in France Montrond crowns the summit of a locky hill just above 
the little town of St. Amand, and between the two rivers of the 
Cher and Armande, which join at its foot.* According to Lenet, 
in another part of his journal, the fortifications were then very 
numerous, and were disposed as an amphitheatre and in Blories.! 
The Chateau could be reached only by one road, which was wind- 
ing and cut in the rock.;^ Within there was an inexhaustible 
well ; and with a sufficient garrison one could defend oneself 
against an entire army. But, when the Princess arrived there, 
only a handful of men were to be found ; there was neither artil- 
lery, ammunition, nor money. They were surrounded by ene- 
mies ; and some violent step of the new Governor of Berry, the 
Count de St. Aignan, was to be feared. Under these circumstan- 
ces, unshrinking courage and prudent counsels were more needed 
than ever. C16mence possessed the former, and knew how to 
discriminate the latter. The next day after her arrival she sent 
very early for Lenet, in the presence of Madame de Tourville. 
" My age," said she to him, " and the small experience I have in 
aSkirs, the esteem which I entertain towards you, and the know- 
ledge I have of your aSection and fidelity in ihe service of the 
Prince my husband, oblige me to confide to you the principal 
management of everything. Tell me, therefore, what you ad- 
vise me to do, in the condition in which I find myself?" 

Lenet, after having humbly thanked the Princess for the honor 
she did him, answered that he had already been turning the sub- 
ject over in his mind during a part of the night ; that he thought 
that she should first despatch a courier to Madame, her mother- 
in-law, to inform her of her arrivalj and thus alleviate the anxi- 

* Guide Pittoresque en France, vol. iv., Dipt du Cher, p. 13. 
t Memoira, vol. ii., p. S36. 

JMemoira of Sully, vol. iii., p. 431, ed. 17-17. See ftlw the Memoir 
upon Berry in Boul^nTilliers, Gtat de la France, vol. ii., p. 212. ' 
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ety which she would probably feel until she received that news : 
in the second place, reconnoitre with the Sieur de Mautour the 
condition oftheCh&teau, and try to introduce into it by degrees all 
that was wanted : lastly, write to all the friends and servants of 
her House and to the neighboring gentlemeu, and continue the 
negotiations which had been commenced at Chantilly. This ad- 
vice having been approved of by the Princess, they all applied 
themselves to preparing letters and instructions which were to be 
sent next day, the 16th of the month. " One of the principal 
things," says Lenet, " which we had to wish for was the assem- 
bliug of the States- General, and it was indeed what we tried to in- 
sinuate to everybody." 

It was repeated also on all sides that the Duke d'Engbien was 
the last branch of the Royal Family that was still at liberty, as 
though the residence of the Duke of Orleans at Court had been 
only a kind of imprisonment.* The gentleman sent to the Prin- 
cess Dowager was named Aubigny ; he was at the same time to 
acquaint her how much the want of money was felt by the little 
garrison, and at any rate try to convert into money the service of 
gold plate which die hod intended to give them at Chantilly. 
Lenet eutrusted him with several other letters for Paris : " I wrote 
word," says he, " to send us some artillery officers .... and 
also all the pamphlets and pasquinades which were issued against 
the Cardinal, so that I might distribute them in the provinces. 
^Nothing can be less necessary for persuading any honest people 
who are ready to serve, because either friendship or interest is 
dteir best adviser ; but nothing is more useful for ui^ing on the 
populace, who imagine nothing tor themselves, so that one must 
adr up their minds by the press. "f 

The gentleman who was despatched to the estates of the Prin- 
cew in Anjou had orders to give four hundred pistoles to Dumont, 
who held Saumur for her, and to send to the Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld a part of the service of plate, together with a few of the 
horses, belonging to the late Mar^chal de Brez6. In the south of 
France Cl^mence eagerly solicited, but without much success, the 

■ Dcsormeaaz, vol. ii., p. 376. 
t Henoin of Lenet, vol i., p. 311. 
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aaaiatance of the Duke de St. Simon (the ikther of the author of 
the MemoirB), who was ■ kinam&n by marriRge of the Priacess 
Dowager, and the governor of the fortress of Blaye, very impor- 
tant from ita neighborhood lo Bordeaux. She tried also by letters 
to awaken the afiectioa of the Count Du Dc^non, who owed all 
his fortune to her brother the Duke de Brez^, and who still held 
by his &Tor the fortified town of Brouage, in spite of all Mazo- 
rin's effi>rts to draw it from his haoda. But Du Dognon, a thank- 
less and grasping man, thought much more of preserving hia gains 
than of proving his gratitude. 

The news, however, of the Princess's arrival at Montrond was 
soon spread on all sides, and by the 16th several neighboring 
gentlemen came to pay her their respects, " During the time," 
says Lenet, "that she resided at Montrond, she received marvel- 
lously well all those who visited her, and took great pains to try 
and enlist every one she could in her service." According to 
another historian — " Of a gentle character, very accessible and 
pleasing, Cl^mence de Maille spoke with grace and fluency, and 
shone to great advantage on all occasions which required presence 
of mind and prompt decision."* 

That same day they learnt that the Count de St. Aignan had 
set off from Bourges the night before at the head of a squadron 
of cavalry, and that he had traversed all the route which the 
Princess had taken, in the hope of still meeting herself and her 
seal. He said, bowever, that it was only with the design of taking 
prisoner the Chevalier de Rhodes ; that he had received no orders 
from the Court against their Highnesses ; but that if he had met 
them, ho would have cut in pieces those who escorted them, and 
have arrested them with all the respect that was due to their 
lauk ; and that he had sent to the Court to ask for troops, and 
propose the siege of Montrond. " We had," says Lenet, " put 
things in such good order for twenty leagues round, and on all 
the fords and bridges at a distance, that nothing could happen 
of which the Princess did not receive early and exact intelli- 
gence."! 

The next day, the 17tb of April, they received most alarming 
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■nd well-nigh &tal news. The g^itlemen ehut up at Bell^arde 
had DO chief, and ccmsequentty were wanting in conduct ; and 
in spite of their proved valor, they became ao bewildered that 
they oousented to give up this important poet without even the 
trenches heing opened against them. The capitulation had been 
mgued since the ftth, two days before the departure from Chan- 
tilly ; it stipulated that the town should be ceded on the 23d if 
no succor were received before that time, but that the officers 
and soldiers of the garrison might retire quietly to their homes. 
Thus the last place which held out in favor of Monsieur le Prince 
in Burgundy was lost.* On the other hand, and at the same 
time, the Princess lost all that she inherited from her &ther, and 
the only resource of her party in Anjou — the Ch&tcau of Saumur. 
The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had kept his promise. Under 
the pretext of his lather's funeral he bad assembled at his 
Cb&teau of Verteuil several hundred of his neighbors and vassals, 
and had begun his march at their head towards Anjou ; but 
scarcely had he arrived at Lusignan when be heard that the 
(^cers at Saumur had concluded a private treaty and received 
the Royal troops. It was Mazarin's gold, and not his arms 
(though they alleged also their want of provisions), which had 
produced ao sudden a capitulation. Thus no other alternative 
remained to La Rochefoucauld than to return to Aogoumois, and 
send away his friends .j* 

Cl^mence having received this bad news in the morning, spent 
all this day at her devdtions, praying to God for her son. At 
night she thought it expedient to try and gain time for her defence 
in the only fortress which remained to her, and to write to Le 
Tellier, Secretary of State, to apologise for her escape. After 
all, if she had not made her journey under the guardianship of 
Monsieur Du Vouldy, she had arrived in the very same province 
to which he was directed to conduct her, she was only one short 
day's journey from Ch&teauroux, and she could still in some de- 
gree protest her obedience to the Queen's orders. Some days 
later she despatched Blanchefort, one of her gentlemen, to carry 
a letter to the Queen herself, in these terms: — 

• Montglat, vol. iii., p, 113. 

t Hemoin of GouTrille, vol. i., p. 24, ed. 1783. > 
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" Madam, — I should have defeired giving notice to your Ma- 
jesty of my arrival at this place, and acquainting you that a 
fever and a cold, from which I had long been suffering at Chan- 
tilly, have not been powerful enough to prevent my obeying the 
King's commands with all possible haste. I had resolved to 
wail for news from Madame my mother-in-law, who bad neither 
the strength, the health, nor the equipage necessary for coming 
here at the same time as myself, or bringing my nephew. Mon- 
sieur de Longueville ; but as I am still uncertain of the time at 
which she may arrive, I have thought. Madam, that I ought to 
hasten the moment when I had proposed to myself to acquaint 
your Majesty with my proceedings, and to convey to the King at 
the same time my just complaints against the Count de St. 
Aignan, who, on hearing of my journey, called together an- as- 
sembly of unltnown persons. He traversed the road which I had 
taken with two hundred horse ; and said publicly at Bourges, 
that if ha had met me he would have arrested me and my son, 
and cut in pieces five or six of my servants who accompanied 
my coach. 1 will hope. Madam, that he said this without orders; 
but in any case it would have been strange treatnient of a person 
of my rank, who was conducting her only son, of seven years 
of age, and who has the honor of belonging to the Royal House, 
into a private ch&teau, and on the faith of a leUre de cachet from 
the King. The Count de St. Aignan, thank God, only met a 
groom and Mie of my carriage-horses, which he took to Bourges, 
where he is publishing that your Majesty is to send him troops to 
beside me in consequence of the information which had been 
given him by express, that 1 had placed here some men-at-arms. 
On which I protest to your Majesty, as I have already done to 
the King, in a letter which I have written to Monsieur Le Tellier, 
that nothing is more contrary to the truth, that I have in no way 
altered the former orders, and that there are not above forty men 
of the usual garrison. I have no other thought thsn that of 
praying to God for the prosperity of your Majesties, of bringing 
up my son in His fear, and trying by my example to give him 
the same zeal as Monsieur his father always had for the King's 
service, that of your Majesty, and the good of the State : assur- 
ing you, Madam, that 1 shall close my ears against any propo- 
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nls which could make me act contrary to these intentions, and 
that I shall never seek any other remedy for the ills which I 
endure, than in the goodness and justice of your Majesty. It is 
with this view that I have written to the High. Courts of Boui^es 
and Moulins, to heg them to send and have drawn up a Proee* 
Verbal on the state of thb place, in order that they may render 
an account to your Majesty, and let you see at the same time . 
the falsehood of the Count de St. Aignan's despatches, and the 
truth of the protestation which I now make of being all my life, 
" Madam, yours, &c., 
"Claibb Clemence de Maille." 

Blanchefbrt, the bearer of tiiis letter, found the Queen and the 
Cardinal on their road to return from Dijon to Paris. They 
were in haste to get there, in order that they might oppose the 
measures of Turenne and the Duchess de Longueville, who had 
signed at Stenay a treaty with the Spaniards, and were prepar- 
ing, in concert with them, to invade the frontiers of Pioardy. 
On the other hand, it was not unnatural to despise the power of 
a woman of twenty-two, and a child of seven years of age, in the 
reoessea of a peaceable province. What danger could Mazarin 
fear <m their part, unless indeed they should be driven by ill-usage 
to take some desperate resolution 1 Would he then, by going 
to besiege them, malce all France believe that the order for their 
retiretneiit into Berry was only a snare to secure their persons ? 
Would fbe then run the risk of awakening the jealousy of the 
Prondeurs, his new friends, and engendering In the nation a feeling 
of compassion and sympathy for the imprisoned Princes? " Ne- 
vertheless," adds Lenet, " I hold that one of the greatest faults 
that was ever committed by Cardinal Mazaria was that of not 
bringing before Montrond the King and the troops, which had 
just been employed in reducing Bellegarde ; for as the season 
was not far advanced, they might have taken this place before 
the afiairs on the frontier had become pressing."* 

Influenced by the considerations of which I have been speaking, 
the Queen received favorably the excuses of the Princess. She 
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granted an audience to Blanchefort, made him g^ve her an ac- 
count of the adventures of the journey to Montroud, and laughed 
much at the disguise adopted for deceiving Du Vouldy.* She 
raid she had never thought of detaining her good cousin a pri- 
soner ; on the oontrary, she had written to the Count de St. 
Aiirnan to respect and honor her residence, provided that nothing 
occurred there which waa contrary to the King's service. f 

Let us DOW see what had been passing at Chantilly since the 
departure of Cl^mence. Du Vouldy had never conceived the 
smallest suspicion, and the Princess Dowager had continued to 
deceive him till the 16th, when she received an answer from the 
Dulte of Orleans, which conveyed to her orders to obey the 
King's commands without delay. Then, although she had not 
yet received any news of her daughter-in-law's journey, she would 
not any longer defer her own. She made her escape that same 
night, accompanied by the Duchess de Ch&tillon, and she had 
already arrived at Paris before Du Vouldy had the least idea of 
her departure. During ten days the Princess remained hidden in 
the house of Monsieur de Machault, Councillor of Requests, wait- 
ing for the first general assembly of the Parliament. T^e day 
having at length come, she repaired to the door of the Great 
Chamber by five o'clock in the morning, followed by the Duchesa 
de Cb&titlon, the Marquis de la Force, and several other friends 
of her House, and holding a petition in her hand, which invoked 
the Declaration of the 24th of October, and claimed the liberty 
of her children. As the Councillors arrived she stopped them, 
with entreaties to take charge of her petition, or to give it their 
support. " As for me," added she with tears, " they want to send 
me a hundred leagues from hence and shut me up in a wretched 
prison. Is it not just that I should remain at Paris, to watch over 
the interests of my unfortunate family 1 And with what can 1 
be reproached but of being the mother of the Prince of Cond^ V 

Notwithstanding the compassion which the Princess Dowager 
excited, several Coiuicillors refused the dangerous service which 
she asked of them ; but Deslandes Payen, a brave and blunt man, 

* l.ett«r oT Bluichefort to Lenet, April 26, 18S0. 

t Letter of tbe Queen to th« Friucas of Condi, April 36, 1690. 
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exolaimed that fesr should not prevent him from doing hia duty, 
and, taking the petition, he read it in the Great Chamber, A 
great murmur arose ; several magistrates wished to go immedi- 
ately to the vote. But, considering the importance of the affair, 
the First President insisted that the dclitieralion should be ad- 
journed to the day after the next, and that the Duke of Orleans 
should be invited to take his place at that sitting. Until that time 
her Highness was to conliuue under the protection of the Court, 
and in the house of one of the Presidents. She chose the house of 
Monsieur de la Grange, which was situated within the limits of 
the Palais de Justice, She was conducted ihilher by deputies 
from the Company ; and at this news the greater part of the no- 
bility at Paris, even those employed in the King's service, hastened 
to visit her.* 

Accordingly, on the day after the next the Duke of Orleans 
oame to the meeting. He was accompanied by the confidants 
who then directed him, and who tried to give him courage, the 
Coadjutor of Paris and the Duke de Beaufort. The Princess was 
waiting for them in the Parquet des Hutssiers, mingled with the 
crowd. She stopped Gaston as he passed, and threw herself at 
his feet, imploring justice for herself and ^er children. Gaston, 
not knowing what answer to give her, escaped from her hands, 
muttering some indistinct words. " Then," says Gondy, " the 
Princess asked the Duke de Beaufort to give her his protection ! 
She told mo that she had the honor of being my kinswoman ! 
Monsieur de Beaufort was very much embarrassed, and I nearly 
died of shame, "t Who indeed would not have felt something 
like compassion on seeing thus humbled and tearful, before her 
declared enemies, the daughter of Montmorency and the mother 
of Cond6 ? 

But compassion has little hold over a mind so cowardly as Gas- 
ton's, or one so ambitious as Gondy's, It was in vain that they 
saw this Princess, once so haughty and proud — a new NiobeJ — 

• Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iii., p. 456, ed. 1723. 
t Memoiraof Retz, vol. ii., p. 81, ed. lan. See also Count St AuUite's 
Histor; of the Fronde, voL ii., p. aOO. 
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lowly prostrate at their feet. Desl&ndes Pnyen having once again 
read her petitioo, the Duke of Orleans b^aa to apeak, and said 
that the Queen did not at all intend to use any harshness towards 
Madame la PriocesBe, but that her Highness had been ordered to 

leave Chantilly and to go &rther from the frontier, because they 
had intercepted one of her ibotmen charged with letters exhorting 
the garrison of Bellegarde to remain firm. Other letters for the 
Governor of Saumur had also been intercepted ; and the Duke 
then placed before the eyes of the Company a copy of the treaty 
which had just been concluded with the Spaniards by Madame de 
Longueville. This test state-paper seemed an unanswerable ar- 
gument. The magistrates, full of integrity and national feeling, 
viewed with horror any combination with the enemies of the state. 
No voice was now raised in defence of the mother of Madame de 
Longueville. She herself felt that she must give up all hopes of 
any support from the Parliament, and left Paris that same night, 
to take refuge in a neighboring village. All that she could obtain 
a few days later from the Queen was the permission to reside 
with her relation the Duchess at her chateau of Ch^tillon sur 
Loing, beyond Montargis. It was not long ere she fell ill from 
grief; she ceased from that time to struggle against so many 
reverses, and thought only of sparing as much as possible her 
dearly beloved strong box. Notwithstanding all her afiection for 
her children, notwithstanding the entreaties of her daughter-in- 
law and Lcnet, she would not send them the smallest assistance 
in money ; even the service of gold plate which she had offered 
to them at Chantilly remained in her hands, and she was con- 
stantly writing to the Governor of Montrond orders not to receive 
or entertain any men-at-arms — an order which he was careful to 
disobey! 

The young Princess at Montrond was not, however, entirely 
without resources. Some farmers of the neighborhood and of the 
Duchy of Ch&teauroux brought their little sums ; the treasurer 
of her House at Bourges sent her «ight thousand livres, and she 
also received two thousand pistoles which had been destined for 
the assistance of Bellegarde ; whilst in Anjou they were melting 
the plate and distributing the horses belonging to her fether. Her 
preparations for the defence of the Chateau were carried on with 
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great ftctivi^. She seat an o&c&t to have greoades made in the 
inm-works of the Niveniois ; another to buy lead in different 
places ; and she was treating at the same time with one of the 
principal merchants at Bourges for bringing in secretly all the 
other things necessary for the place. But she feared that the loss 
of Bellegarde and Saumur would slacken the zeal of ber friends. 
She could no longer reckon upon Du Di^on at Brouage or St. 
Simon at BUye. She was informed from a thousand di^reDt 
quarters that the Dukes de Bouillon aad de la Rochefoucauld 
were negotiating with the Court ; and Glemence did not know 
whether it was, like hers, a pretended negotiation to gain time, or 
whether they really intended to change sides. She herself saw 
from her window the Count de St. Aignan come with a troop of 
cavalry to reconnoitre the fort of Montrond.* She even learnt 
that he had gone as far as Gh&teaurous, and given orders alt 
along the river of the Creuse for the arrest of the Princess, if she 
attempted to pass into Guyenne or Poitou. Indeed, the situation 
of CUmence for several days appeared so critical that the Mar* 
quia de Valeni^ay, one of the principal nobles in Berry, who was 
a partisan of the Princess, and who had come to Montrcmd to ctm- 
cert measures with her, saw no other alternative to propose to her 
than an escape from the country ; and he offered to conduct her 
disguised by the Loire to Nantes, where she could embark for HoU 
land.f But the Princess, the worthy wife of a hero, declared 
that she would never take to flight while there still remained a 
single castle to defend, or a single district to raise. " I hope 
everything," she wrote to the Princess Dowager, " from the mercy 
of God, who is always the protector of the innocent. "J 

This noble confidence was soon justified by new gleams of suc- 
cess. Up to this time she had been surrounded by less than fifty 
men.Bt-arms for her sole defence ; in a very little while at least 
six hundred officers and soldiers of the garrison of Bellegarde 
arrived in small bands. Several gentlemen devoted to her cause 
hastened 'from different parts of France. "Six weeks after I 

• Petition to the Parliament of BordeauK, Jane I, 1650. 
t Lenet. vol. i., p. 231. But this passage is ■ little tainted b; the jea- 
louiy which Lenet aorcel; c«ncetila Rgaiast this rivil advinr. 
tLeoet, tdI. i.,p. 303. 
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married," sa^s Biusy Rabutiu, the author of the Satires, " T&v&o- 
nes, Cb&tellux, and I weut together to Moalroiid. I remember 
that as we were pasting thither we had changed our names, and 
that I had with me a volunteer from Brittany named Lannay 
Lays, who was full of self-conoeit, and iancied that it wae like a 
man of quality to change his name. Whilst he was thinking of 
another by which he would call himself, Tavannes, who was 
always twitting him upon his vanity, said to him, ' Why, sir, you 
are surely joking in thinking that your name would be recog- 
nized; if you will take that whiob I have taken, I will call my- 
self Lannay Lays, and I should feel quite sure of remaining bet- 
ter disguised than any other of our party !' "* 

In order not to arouse the jealousy of the Court, C!£menoe 
took care not to detain her soldiers or her gentlemen at the Cha- 
teau. " Madame la Princesse," says Lenet, " did not permit 
any one to remain more than one day at Montrond. She 
always told them that a^ she would not and oould not undertake 
anything by force, she did not wish to raise the smallest suspicion. 
She took from every one two directions, so that she might write to 
tbem when she had oocaskui for their services, and sent thetn 
away as well satisfied as she could. "-f Lenet lodged some of 
tbem in the neighboring town of St. Amand, and the Princess 
sent the greater number to the other chileaux and manor-houses 
belonging to the Prince of Conde in Berry. As for those who 
came from Guyenne or Poitou, she sent them back to their pro. 
vinces, where she still hoped to be able to kindle a civil war. 
When, therefore, the Frisidial de Bourges, according to her pe- 
tition, sent deputies to Montrond to certify as to the slate of the 
Ibrtress, they lound no appearance of change. 

What Gl^mence most feared was to see the siege of Montrond 
commenced before she had time to complete her preparations for 
defence. She was relieved from this fear on the S6tb of April, 
for the Count de St. Aignan, having received new orders from the 
Court, sent a gentleman with a letter to her, assuring her of his 

* Memoiniof BaH7,vol. i., p. 358, ed. 1768. Bumy did not reach Hon- 
tmid nntU the month of Jnne, and (fter the Princera bad taken hai depirt- 
nre. See his letter to Madame de Serigni of July 3, 1650. 

t Menwin, vol. i., p. 361. 
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respect and his forbearance, provided that she hdd no aaaembly at 
Montrond, and listened to no proposal against the FDng's service. 
" That same night," says Lenel, " the Princess, who was lighter 
of heart and with her mind more at ease than it had hitherto been, 
resolved to go and sup in the park with the young Duke, having 
learnt that I had made preparations in a ^ded avenue for the 
officers and persons of quality who were there. She brought 
thither all her suite, and it was the first time tlwt she had taken 
any amusement since the imprisonment of the Princes.'"" 

Bnt the good news of that day was not yet over. After sup- 
per the Princess was agreeably surprised by the arrival of an- 
other gentleman from the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. He an- 
nounced that his master was to have an interview wiib the Duke 
de Bouillon at Marquessac in Perigord, and that they b<rib under. 
took to declare themselves in her favor, with all their neighbors 
and vassals, if the Princess promised to put herself at their head, 
and bring her son with her. " According to the ideas of those 
times," says M. de Sismondi, " a Prince of the Blood was in some 
degree a warranty for the safety of those who took up arms ia 
his name : they wore not henceforward looked upon quite in the 
light of rebels. "t Another historian of those times adds very 
justly that " Loyalty to the King was then a kind of faith with- 
out works, which did not imply any obedience to hia Majesty's 
orders."^ He might also have remarked, that religion itself was 
then considered only according to its political aspects. The two 
Dukes were negotiating at the same time, and with equal readi- 
ness, with the Mar^chal de la Force, chief of the Protestant par- 
ty in the south, and with the Marquis de Bourdeilles, who was at 
the head of the Catholic gentlemen in Perigord. On the olher 
hand, the Duke de St. Simon and the Count Du Dognon held out 
some hopes, and they also received assurances from the Prince 
of Tarente for his father the Duke de la Tremouille, and for his 
town of Taillebourg in Poilou. But above all, they hoped to be 
able to draw into their revolt the Parliament and the body of the 
bourgeoisie of the town of Bordeaujt, by their hatred to tha tyran- 

* Memoirs, vol. i., p. 265. 
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tiieal Governor whom the Queen had imposed upon them (the 
Duke d'Epernon), and their gratitude for the protectiim they had 
fonnerly received from the House of Coad£. It waa the support 
of one of these High Courts of Justice wliich altme at that period 
could give credit and coherence to a party. On any decree from 
a Farliament the publia coffers were opened without scruple, and 
private individuals paid without complaint ; whilst the great lords 
who had no towns, no magazines, and no ready money, could, on 
descending from their strongholds, make their armiea subsist oaly 
by pillage and oppression. Far from having any such quarrels 
on the ground of personal interest, or such jealousies for frivolous 
amours, as were constantly dividing the nobles, afler they had 
sometimes united against a common enemy, the magistrates, ever 
film, ever devoted to thdr Company, and sometimes even thinking 
of the welfare of the State, had on their side the veneration of the 
multitude, and knew how to maintain, even in the very midst of a 
revolt, the appearaaces of legal order. 

It was not very difficult for the Princess to see that the assist- 
ance with wliich she flattered herself, depended more on hopes 
than on promises, and might perhaps &i\ her in the moment of 
danger. Still, for the service of her husband and her son, she 
did not hesitate to undertake the perilous part which was propos- 
ed to her, by giving the signal for a civil war, and placing herself 
at the head of the army. Besides, she received secret intelli- 
gence from several quarters, that the assurances of the Queen 
and the Count de St. Aignan were not to he trusted, and that they 
had on the contrary sent orders to the Mar^chal de la Meilleraie 
in Foitou gradually to ntove forward his troops for the siege of 
Mcmtrond. She wrote thereibre to concert with the Dukes the 
day and the place where she could join them in Auvergne. Du- 
ring this time she redoubled her efforts to furnish Montrond with 
provisions of both ammunition and victual, intending to assem- 
ble there all the soldiers who were now scattered in the neigh- 
borhood, and leave them under the command of the Marquis de 
Persan, whom she expected. It was also necessary to allay all 
suspicicm in the little town of St. Amand upon the preparations 
ibr the journey, and to accustom both herself and her ladies to 
exercise on horseback. For this double object she undertoolc 
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■ereral hunting-parties in pursuit of roebucks round Montrond, 
she herself and each of her ladies raouuting on a pillioa behind a 
gentleman, and her son carried I^ her equerry upon a little seat 
in froQt of the saddle. She was assisted not only by the counsels 
of the taithful Lenet, but also by those of the Count de Coligny, 
Colonel of the raiment d'Enghien, and an officer of great merit, 
who had just arrived at Mraitrond. 

It was only to these two persons and to Madame de Tournlle 
that the Princess ooofided her plans. Another of her attendants, 
Blinvilliers, her equerry, inspired her with well-merited distrust. 
She doubted bis discretion, or perhaps his fidelity, and determined 
to remove him from her presence, by employing him elsewhere. 
She therefore entrusted him with a letter to her uncle, the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Lyons, by whom Blinvilliers was well known, 
wishing on this occasion to awaken the affection of her kinsman, 
implore his kindness, and try to make him fb^t some just causes 
of displeasure which he had formerly received from the Prince 
of Cond€. Here are some extracts irom the letter which Blin- 
villiers conveyed : — 

" Sib, — I confess to you that I had always expected some mark 
of your remembrance, and some proof of your friendship, on the 
subject of the loss of my &ther; but finding myself deprived of 
the comfort of your sympathy in so great a grief, and being quite 
unable to imagine what can be the cause of your silence, I send 
this gentleman to you, so that he may inform me of the reason. 
I am perhaps unfortunate enough to have had some one speak ill 
of me to your Eminence, but I am not sufficiently so to have ever 
been wanting in friendship or respect for a person so dear to me as 
yourself. If, however, I have innocently displeased you, sir. re- 
call to your mind what you are to my son and myself, and what 
is his and my present situation, and let that remembrance urge 
you to be a father to both of us, since God has taken mine front 
me, and that Monsieur my husband is not in a place where he 

can take care of us Allow me, my dear uncle, to 

have at least the consolation of weeping wiUi you, for T own to 

you that I cannot restrain my grief. I leave to the 

bearer of this to tell you all our sad news ; what took place at 
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the Parliament on the part of Madame my mother-iu-law, the 
state in which I am here, and the continual apprehension which I 
entertain of seeing myself besieged, with your grand-nephew. 

Your Eminence is so closely allied to us that 1 am 

sure I may rely on your good offices to prevent the execution of 
these evil intentions, for which I entreat you, assuring you that I 
sliati be all my life 

" Your very afiectionate 

" Claire Clehence de Maille." 

Two other gentlemen were sent in great haste to the Duke de 
Bouillon by different roads, so that if one was arrested, the other 
might arrive in safety. Both were to tell the Duke on the part of 
the Princess, that she had resolved to leave Montrond with her 
son on the night of the 8th or 9th : and that she hoped to arrive 
the following Thursday near Salers, in the mountains of Au- 
rergne, where she begged he would be with a sufficient escort to 
conduct her to his Viscounty of Turenne. The same day that 
Cl^mence had chosen, the 8th of May, her Maid of Honor, Miss 
Gerbier, arrived from Chantilly, end related all the details of the 
comedy she had acted there. She declared that she never would 
&om this time forward be again separated from her mistress. 
Her arrival was a great happiness to Lenet, who had fallen pas. 
aimately in lore with her. To prevent any suspicion as to the 
stir which might be remarked at the Ch&teau, the Princess had 
announced for that same day a great hunting-party in pursuit of 
roebucks, and under this pretest had invited all the officers and 
gentlemen who were distributed about the neighborhood. Nearly 
a hundred and twenty obeyed her summons. As it rained, ihey 
readily believed that the party was postponed till the evening, in 
the hope of fair weather, and waited without suspecting anything 
extraordinary. All at once the Governor of the ChfLteau was 
commanded to close the wicket immediately, and not to let any 
go out without a written order signed by the Princess or Lenet. 
At the same time Cl^mence ordered that supper should be served 
to the officers in the great saloon, and that it should be announced 
to them that aha would, after their repast, communicate something 
to them which concerned the service of tiie Priooes. 
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Eveiy one was waiting impatiently for this news, when tbey 
saw tbe Princess eater, leading her son by the hand. With great 
emotion, but atill with tumoesa and courage, she explained to 
them her design. " I go," added she, " with very great regret 
at oeparaling myself and my son from so many brave men, to 
whom I would confide my life and his. But I retain at least the 
coosolatitm of leaving this important fortress of M<»itroad — tbe 
only resource of our afflicted House — in the hands of gentlemen 
of your merit. You will know how to shed generously your 
blood for ita defence, and give it back one day into the hands of 
that Prince who loved you so well, and whom you aided in gain- 
ing so many battles, glorious to the State, and repaid to himself 
by a cruel prison. It now only remains for me to recommend 
you to maintain amongst yourselves harmony, good understand- 
ing, and friendship — to ask for yours, and assure you of mine." 
Then she bad her instructions (which were already prepared and 
signed) read aloud. She distributed them separately to each 
person ; they swore, with tears, to observe them feithfully. The 
Princess then embraced, one after the other, tbe superior ofiicers ; 
as did also tbe yi>ung Duke d'Bnghien, repeating with a very 
good grace a little phrase which he had been taught, " That be 
recommended the lilierty of his father to all of them, and ven- 
geance against Mazarin ; and that he promised to love tbem all 
his life." It was near the stroke of midnight ere the Princess at 
last tore herself away from so many faithful servants to enter her 
coach with her ladies. Her escort, counting both tbe guides and 
lackeys, made altogether about fifty horsemen : they marched all 
night long. At the dawn of day Cl€mence sent back her car- 
riage, with Madame de Changrand, to join the rest of her equipages, 
which were going by Poitou. Slie herself without delay mounted 
on a pillion behind the Count de Coligny. The other ladies 
followed her example ; the young Prince was carried by her 
equerry ; and it was thus that they rapidly pursued their journey. 
The greatest activity was necessary on this first day to avoid the 
Count de St. Aignan, who, if apprised of the project, might go in 
pursuit of them. To prevent any such tidings from reaching 
turn, she had lefi directions at Montrand not to allow any one to 
leave tbe Chateau until ibrty-eight hours had elapsed since her 
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tkparture. In spite of all this care, however, St. Aignan received 
some JDlelligence which put him in motion with his cavalry j but 
deceived by the direotion of the equipages, he followed them into 
Poitou, aud took possession of them. Not finding the Priixiess 
with her carriages, however, he afterwards seat them forward to 
her. 

The first day of her journey Clfimence went to diae at VierBao, 
passed the river Cher at ChamboD, aDd stopped to sleep at Mar- 
cillat, at the house of an old gentleman, who, recognizing Coltgny, 
and surprised to see so many people, asked him what it all meant. 
Coligny replied that it was a young lady of rank, whom he was 
carrying off and takmg into Auvergne, where he was to marry 
her ; and this answer, quite conformable with the manners of 
those times, excited no suspicion. 

The next day the little party, making a circuit in order to 
avoid the mountains of the Puy de D6me, traversed the Limagne 
d'Auver^e, and passed the river AUier, on a ferry near Pont du 
Cbftteau. Cl^mence was received, with great magnificence by 
the Marchioness de Boullier, in her ChJkteau of Montaigu ; and 
the following day, the 11th of May, pushed on as far as Lempde. 
On the 12th she climbed by steep and rocky paths amongst the 
mountains of Cantal, and went to sleep at the village of Dienne, 
at the house of ihe Count de Cavillac. Fatigued with her 
journey, Cl^menoe would, however, continue it in a litter ; ocd 
on the 18th she joined the advanced guards of the Dukes de 
Bouillon and dt) la Rochefoucauld.* The next day she met the 
Dukes themselves, in a plain near the village of Anglar, at the 
bead of a great many gentlemen and eight squadrons of cavalry ; 
then she mounted her horse to receive them and to present to 
them her son, who said to them with a very good grace, " I am 
not now, in truth, any longer afraid of Mazaciu, since I find you 

* " Madame la Prbcewe and Monsieur her iod at length arrived, ifter 
tuTisg endured fatigues almoat uosuppaitsble to persona wbose age and 
whose sex wctb so ill adapted to them." (Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, 
p. 130, ed. 1604.) " She passed through several provinces by rough and 
difficult roads, more than once obliged to sleep at nights eiposed to wind and 
rain, lest if she entered into any town she should be arrested." (Petition to 
llie Parliament of Bordeaux, June I, 1650.) 
10 
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here with bo mnn^ brave men ; and 1 now hope for my dear 
Papa's liberty entirely from their valor and yours." This little 
compliment from a child seven years old was received with cries 
of enthusiasm. These acclamations were redoubled when they 
«aw the mother and son, hat in hand, ride down the ranks. Then 
everybody, with swords drawn and waving, made a thousand con- 
fused and passionate protestations of dying in their sevice. Then 
arose, for the first time, that war-cry which was often heard after- 
wards repeated in the streets of Bordeaux, in those of Paris, and 
all over the kingdom — " Long life to the King and the Princes, 
and down with Mazarin !"• 

On this night the Princess slept at Argentat, a little town on 
the Dordogne, belonging to the Duke de Bouillon ; and the next 
day she arrived in good time at hb Ch&teau of Turenne. " It is 
only just," says Lenet, "that I should record the magnificence 
and the cordiality with which the Princess was treated there. 
She entered with all her cavalry and the nobles of whom I have 
spoken, and was received with the firing of cannon. There waa 
every morning and evening a table for her alone ; another tor the 
Duke, her son; and one for Madame de Tourville, where the 
other ladies also were entertained — each served in difierent apart- 
ments ; and in the great saloon there were four tables of twenty- 
five covers, all magnificently served, and without more noise and 
confusion than that which necessarily arose when they began to 
take away the first courses, and which increased by degrees, until 
most of the guests were in a state rather approaching to intoxica- 
tion. They began and ended the healths with that of the Prince 
of Cond^ ; it was drunk standing, kneeling, and in all manner of 
ways, but always uncovered and sword in hand. The Duke de 
Bouillon never failed to begin by a protestation of dying in his 
service, and never sheathing his sword until he saw him, with 
the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville, restored to 
liberty. He drank these healths sometimes in one, sometimes in 
two or three bumpers; sometimes in glasses, sometimes in 

"Lenet, vol. i., p. 343. The eiprewi on which I have rendered "Down 
with Mazarin!" is hi more enei^etic in the original, and denotes the 
38 of tone and lan^oBge at that period. 
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goblets, accordiog to the German custom ; and they were always 
followed by promises and protestations of assistance from his gen- 
tlemen : all the servants did the same. This fashion of drinking 
became common even amongst the troops. The expenses of the 
Princess's suite and equipages were well defrayed ; and I cannot 
think how the Duke was able to furnish money for such an enor- 
mous expense, in the state to which his affairs had &llen, and 
aller all the misfortunes which he had undergone since his im- 
prisonment and the loss of Sedan. He gave all the amusements 
and diversions to the Princess that he could. The neighborhood 
visited her ; the country people came to dance before her : she 
played, and every one tried to amuse her by some pleasantry."* 

But no amusements could distract the attention of Clfimence 
from her sole and worthy object — the deliverance of her impri- 
soned husband. She never showed more activity of mind nor 
more application in affairs than during the eight days which she 
passed at Turenne. The ffites which were given were only wel- 
come as enabling her to become better acquainted with the prin- 
cipal gentlemen, and " to caress them, each in proportion to hia 
rank and merit;" whilst in private she had formed a little 
council, composed only of herself, the two Dukes, and Lenet, in 
which all affairs were decided. She levied nearly a thousand 
men in her duchy of Fronsac, with orders to march to Liboume, 
where she had some secret partisans. She sent a private agent 
into Spain. She wrote once more, in the most pressing terms, to 
the Marechal de la Force, to the Duke de St. Simon, and to the 
Count Du Dognon. A circular to many other gentlemen 
announced that she had come amongst them " to put my son out of 
reach of the violence of Cardinal Mazarin, who has everywhere 
caused us to be pursued by his troops." 

At this appeal, civil war broke out in all directions. The gen- 
tlemen everywhere descended from their fortresses, assembled 
their vassals, aud girded on the scarf of habeUe ; which color, a 
sort of yellow, had been chosen by Conde for his own. It owes 

* Lenet, vol. i., p. 376. Here follow* b descriptipn of Turenne, which 
dates irom 1718 : — " The Chateau de Turenne is strongi; seated on s hi^ 
rock. Dot unlike a sbip in sbape, and with two great foreats beside it, nine 
liquet in length." (Coraeille, Diet,, vol iii.) 
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its name to a very curious circumstance. When the Spaaiftrds 
were besieging Ostend, 1601, the Archduchess Isabella, wishiag 
to encourage the troops, and thinking that success was near at 
hand, made a vow of never changing her linen before she entered 
the town. Unibrtunately for this Princess, the siege lasted three 
years longer. It may be conceived that during this time her linen 
lost something of its original brightness ; and her ]adies, to con- 
sole her, and lo follow her example, had their linen dyed of a 
color which afterwards became the fashion, and which was called 
babelle. 

On the other hand, the Duke d'Epernon, who commanded for 
the King in the province, no longer dared show his face at Bor- 
deaux, hb principal town, in consequence of the hatred which his 
tyranny had inspired. He had retired lo Agen, where he lived 
c^nly with a woman of the lowest extraction, named Nanon, who, 
w^h little beauty and less talent, had found the art of absolutely 
gaveming him, '- by admiring him all day, and treating him like 
a prince ;" and who, by the traffic she made of his favor, had 
amassed a fortune of upwards of two millions of Uvres. On hear- 
ing of the muster in the Viscounty of TureDoe, Kpemon hastened 
to assemble his troops, which were less numerous, but much 
better, than those of the Princess of Cond6. He confided the 
command of them to the Chevalier de la Valette, his bastard 
brother; and his advanced guard, composed of a company of 
gendarmes, pushed on as far as Brive la Gaillarde, and took pos- 
session of that little town, only two leagues distant from the 
Ch&leau of Turenne. From the windows of her apartment 
CI6mence could discern the serried ranks and while scarfs of her 
enemies. But the Duke de Bouillon was not the man to suffer 
such a defiance upon his own estate. He had the alarm sounded 
instantly in the four hundred villages of his Viscounty of Turenne. 
The country people flew to arms ; and the Duke, at the head of 
an imposing force, appeared before the walls of Brive. " It is 
not flurely," exclaims Lenel, " in that country that the proverti 
can have taken its origin, ' It is the order of Monsieur de Bouillon 
—when he speaks, no one moves ;' for I never saw more prompt 
obedience." Thus supported the Duke caused to be carried and 
placed before each gate a great number of &ggots, and announced 
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to the magistrates, that if they did DOt surrender immediately, 
with all the strangers whom they had received, the town would 
be set on fire, and given up to pillage. This menace had itadue 
effect. After several parleys, the officera of the Royal troops 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Princess deic«nda die Dcrdogne. — Action at Monclai. — Popular rising 
at Bordesmi in her feror. — She enters ibe Cit;. — She induces the Pailia- 
ment to espouse her cause. — Her able and intrepid conduct — Negotietions 
with Spain. — Arrival of Don Joseph Ozorio at Bordeaux. — Sanguinarj 
^naurrection repressed b; the Princess. — La Jurati, — Siege of Bordeaux 
u, Queen Regent and the Royal Army.— Attack of L'lle St. George. 
—Condi attempta to escape from Vincennes.- He is transfened to the 
Ch&teaa of Marcoussy. 

" Till now," says Lenet, " the Princess of Conde had hut acted 
in secret ; she had only escaped from Chantilly and Montrond ; 
ahe had concealed her designs from the Court, and even from her 
own friends and partisans ; now her resentment was avowed : all 
was clear to sight. She is marching at the head of an army ; 
she is seeking aa asylum, arms in hand, directing that combioa- 
don which had been reared so carefully and secretly — I would 
add, so skilfully, had I not taken myself an active part in these 
afiairs. That CQmbiDation was glorious to all those who upheld 
it, and who formed it in a time of grievous depression, after the 
blow which the imprisonment of the Princes had dealt upon us, 
and after the successes which the Cardinal had obtained in Nor- 
mandy, in Anjou, and in Burgundy."* 

It was becoming necessary, however, for Cl^mence to approach 
Bordeaux as quickly as possible. The zeal of her friends in that 
town had in some measure cooled as soon as they heard of her 
junction with the Dukea, and her appearance at the head of an 
army. Respect for the laws was always their predominant 
maxim ; they would willingly give an asylum to oppressed inno- 
cence, but they did not wish to make common cause with am- 
IhUous nobles, often in rebellion, and always ready to form an 
alliance with Spain. The Duke de St. Simon, having entirely 



* Hemoirs of Lenet, voL i., p. 380. 
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changed hia party, never ceased writing to them from Blaye, that 
to receive the Princess would be their ruin, and that they must 
avoid it at alt risks. Her arrival before their walls could alone, 
perhaps, re-establish their former warmth of frieudship. 

Animated by this hope, Cl^mence hastened her departure from 
Turenue, which she fixed for the 22d of May. Two hours 
before sunrise, having heard mass in the ohapel belonging to the 
Ch&teau, she descended into the plain, where she found the two 
Dukes, their guards, and the principal gentlemen on horseback, 
around two coaches which were waiting for her. She entered 
the first with her son and her ladies ; the second served as a con. 
Teyance for the younger children of the Duke de Bouillon. 
Then they began their march to Montfort, on the Dordogne, where 
the general meeting was appointed to take place. Altogether, 
infantry and cavalry, there were only two thousand four hundred 
men. A council of war was held at night, and on the following 
day the little army continued their march by land, whilst the 
Princess embarked in a boat on the Dordogne ; five other boats 
fallowed her, containing her coaches, the children of the Duke de 
Bouillon, and a hundred musketeers for her escort. Wherever 
she passed, the villagers on the banks of the river were touched 
at the sight of the wife and the son of the gretit Cond^ steering in 
a little bark towards a tempestuous future. With tears in their 
eyes they expressed their blessings, and wished her all kinds of 
prosperity. At Benac she received a visit on the river from the 
Seigneur of that place, who excused himself, on the ground of his 
advanced age, for not following her, but assured herthat he meant 
to make his srais mount on horseback and join her army. At last 
she reached Limeuil, a little town commanded by a fortified cas- 
tle, and built upon the confluence of the Dordogne and Vezfire. 
There she disembarked, and rejoined her troops, which she found 
increased by two hundred horse. 

There also Cl^mence and the Dukes received the news that 
the Royal army, commanded by La- Valette, was before them, 
and intercepted their passage. As soon as he had heard of their 
having left Turenne, La Valette, who had pushed on as far as 
Terassons, had lefl that town, and was marching towards Bergerac, 
to cut off their road to Bordeaux, At this intelligence the two 
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Dukea inalantly detennined upon giving battle. Leaving the 
Princess and her suite at Limeuil, and putting themselves at the 
head of the anny, they marched all that night, which was a very 
dark one, and on the following day met the Epemoautet (it was 
Ibufi that they always chose to call them) encamped near the vil- 
lage of MoQclar. They were separated from them by a deep and 
miry stream, which flows from thence towards the Dordc^ne ; but 
without allowing themaelvea to be discouraged by this obstacle, 
the Dukes fell with such impetuosity upon the vanguard of the 
enemy, that they completely routed them, and they drew with 
them in their flight all the rest of the army.* Upwards of a 
hundred and sixty of their soldiers were cut to pieces, many wen 
taken prisoners, and the remainder escaped at full speed behind 
the ramparts of Bergerao. All their luggage, carriages, and 
mules were taken, as well as all their coin, with the plate belong- 
ing to the Chevalier de la Valette. The spoil was estimated at 
three hundred thousand kvret, more than one officer receiving 
twelve hundred loidi d'or for his share. In the military chest of 
the Chevalier de la Valette were found all the letters which he 
had received from the Duke d'Epemon, with a mioute of the 
OESwera, and some copies of the letters from the Queen and Car- 
dinal Mazarin. Several of these letters were against the interests 
of the Parliament and the town of Bordeaux, and against the 
honor of the Marquia de la Force, and several other persons of 
rank in the province ; the Dukes therefore hastened to send these 
letters in the original to Bordeaux, and copies to all those interest- 
ed in them. They sent also to the Duke de St. Simon a copy of 
a certain lettre de cachet from the King, which was supposed to 
have been written to the Chevalier de la Valette, and to have tieen 
captured with his equipage, by which the Eing gave him orders 
to make every preparation to take Blaye by surprise, and estab- 
lish a new governor there. Lenet adds, " that afterwards the pre- 
tended original was shown to several of our friends at Bordeaux ; 
but the truth is, that some one who shall be nameless had with a 
certain drug erased all the writing of a real leUre de cachet, and 
had then filled up the blank with what I have just been saying : 

* Least, vol. i., p. 393. La SochdiMWMild, Hemoira. p. 131, ed. ISM. 
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SO much do emei^ncira and distreraes impel people to act agunit 
good iailh."* It was indeed assailing a deceitful man with simi- 
lar deceit — Mazarin by a Maxaritnade ! 

The day after the battle of Monclar the Dukes returned to the 
Princess to confinn this good news to her. Oil the 86th they re- 
mained at Limeuil to give the army some repose ; but the next 
day it pursued its march with the Princess at its head. Leaving 
the course of the Dordogoe, and going into the interior of the 
country, they marched straight to the Ch&teau de Verg, which 
(bey hoped to enter ; but the Seigneur of the place had raised his 
drawbridge, and refused to receive the Princess. On the other 
hand, they heard that the smallpox was raging in most of the 
cottages in the village, and Clemence, fearing it for her son, pre- 
ferred passing the night with him in the open air. This part of 
P^rigord was very uncivilized. According to Leuet, the inhabit- 
ants were not accustomed to pay either their debts to their ore. 
ditors or their taxes to the King ; strange barbarism bo near the 
birthplace of Montaigne If Even in the midst of this wild country 
the route was not entirely without its sharm. " In passing through 
St. Pont," says Lenet, "the lady of the place gave ua a very 
pretty and excellent collation beneath some trees near a fountain." 
On the 3Sth the Princess passed the river L'Isle, not far from Mu- 
oidan, and the next day reached her duchy of Fronsac, and her 
house of Coutras, where nearly a thousand men, levied by her 
orders and on her estates, came to join her army. 

Coutras ! — who does not know that name, so renowned by the 
great victory of Henri Quatre over the Duke de Joyeuse ? That 
Chateau, which bad been inherited by the wife of Cond£, was the 
same wherethefirstof the Bourbons had rested the night atler the 
battle ; there is the room in which he slept — yonder the great 
saloon where the bodies of the Duke de Joyeuse and his brother, 
drawn from a heap of corpaes, were laid upon a table covered 

*I.enet, vol. i., p. 461, 

t The Ch&teaa of MoDtaigne (St. Michel) ii tea leag[uea from Berserac, 
ia the direction of Liboorne. One may still see there hja study, end the 
portrait painted in Oeaco of Eleajior, bis only daughter. A table which ia 
alleged lo be the very same at which he wrote hi« Eesaya, i> also shown to 
die carioas who aw endued with tufficient faith. (Guide Pittoresque, vol. 
•v., Dtpt de laDordopie, p. 9.) 
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only by a ragged winding sheet.* But it was not of these past 
conflicts that the officers and ladies of the Princess were thm 
thinking, nor even of the conflicts to come. Rejoiced at having 
arrived in so stately a ch&teau, with the large gardens which ex- 
tended over a smiling country between the rivers L'lsle and 
Dronne, tbey hoped to remain there a long time, while awaiting 
the events at Bordeaux, and turned frooa the thoughts of war 
to pursuits of gallantry. Besides Lenet, Miss Gerbier could also 
rank the Duke de Bouillon amongst her admirers ; and three rival 
officers were disputing for the heart of Madame de Tourvitle. 
" And already," saya Lenet, " the ladies, and some of those whom 
1 have named in ccsmection with them, were beginning to engrave 
their initials and love-tokens on the bark of the bay-trees, which 
were the finest and largest I ever saw in my life, and which form. 
ed a beautiful avenue on the banks of a very large canal," when 
the Princess, who was very far from partaking in the frivolities 
of her suite, received intelligence from Bordeaux which ntade 
her hasten her departure. This intelligence, which came from a 
sure friend, named MazeroUea, conveyed the assurance that she 
would be well received in the town, provided she arrived there 
alone, without the Dukes de Bouillon and La Rochefoucauld, and 
that once entered, she might negotiate for their reception ; but 
that she must use all speed, because Lavie, the Advocate Geue- 
ral, bad just posted down from the Court, with very strict orders 
to prevent her reception, and that he must not be allowed time to 
concert his measures. 

Cl^mence despatched her answer instantly to say that she would 
begin her march the next day at the earliestdawn ; but that being 
linked in honor with the two Dukes, she would not on any consid- 
eration separate herself from tliem. " I should like l>etter," added 
she, " that the gates should be shut against me than that this con. 
dition should be urged." 

Accordingly on the 30th the Princess again commenced her 
march, accompanied by the Dukes, but leaving her troops en- 
camped on the river L'lsle. On the 31st she passed the Dordogne 
stLieueac, where she received good news. They sent her word 

* Memoira ot Sull;, toL i., p. 134, ed. 1741. 
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that the whole town vas burning with impatience to see her ; that 
Larie had so much inflneoce on the JvraU,* that on the previ- 
ouB day he had obliged them to close the gates three hours sooner 
than usual, and that on that day he had prevented their being 
opened at all, for fear the Princess should enter : but that about 
nine o'clock on that very morning, the populace, greatly incensed, 
had assembled in crowds and broken down the gates by the blows 
of a hatchet, swearing that they would butcher all those who op. 
posed themselves to the entrance of the Princess, and forcing the 
Jurats and every one present to exclaim " Long live the King and 
the Princes, and down with Mazarin !" 

It was on the next morning only that Cl^mence had intended en- 
tering Bordeaux ; but wishing to take advantage of the excitement 
of the populace, she resolved to push forward on that very day. 
Having arrived on the banks of the Garonne, near the village of 
Iiormont, she received a third despatch from Mazeroles, and the 
Dukes more than thirty private letters ; all agreeing in saying 
that theinhabitantsof Bordeaux would not al first grant an entrance 
to the nobles in revolt, and that they must wait for the result of 
the efibrts which the Princess might be able to main in their &vor. 
Then, by the express wish of the Dukes themselves, Cl^mence 
consented to pursue her journey followed only by her son and 
her faithful female companions : with them she put herself into 
a fiahing-boat, and crossed the Garonne. Her friends perceiving 
her from the top of the walls redoubled their cries of " Long live 
the King and Monsieur le Prince !" and her entrance became a 
complete triumph. 

Four hundred vessels which were in the port saluted her with 
three discharges of cannon ; upwards of thirty thousand persons 
rushed to the shore to receive her, and strew her path with flowers ; 
and the Marquises de Sauvebeuf and de Lusignan, who served her 
as equerries, had the greatest difficulty in conveying her to the 
carriage which awaited her. On arriving at the hotel, the crowd 
threw themselves before her, and filled all the rooms, so that the 
Princess was obliged with her son to pass upon a terrace in sight 

* " The same magistrate whom tbej call Eehntn at Paris, and Jural at 
Bordeaux, at Toulouse bean the name of Capitout. That office confer* 
nobilit; on the holder." (Menagiana, vol. it., p. S41, ed. 171S.) 
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of these deBperadoes, who rainaiiied till midaight howling and 
leitemting hlessings for her, and imprecations against Cardinal 
Mazarin and the Duke d'Epemxi. 

It 60 happened that on the very same day Colonel d'Alvimar 
arrived at Bordeaux, beariag a letter from the King, which re- 
newed the order for preventing the recepticm of the Princess or 
any of her partisans. As soon as his mission became known, the 
furious populace turned against him ; he was assailed in the 
streets, and would very soon have been cut to pieces, when some 
one, in the hope of saving him, proposed to convey him to the 
hotel of the Princess. As soon as he got there, a discussion aroee 
as to the manner in which he should be treated. Lusignan and 
Sauvebeuf, both men of very great weight in the town, earnestly 
pressed the Princess to sacrifice him to the fury of the populace; 
hut the Princess had a great horror of such an action, and Lenet 
proved its inutility. Hoping to be aDelted in this decision by the 
Dukes de Bouillon and de la Rochefoucauld, the Princess wrot« 
to them at Lormont in order to learn their views ; hut the note 
which was brought her from the two Dukes begged her on the 
contrary to give up the unfortunate prisoner, [n spite of this ad- 
vice, which clearly shows the ruthless feelings of the times, 016- 
mence had the firmness to resist such barbarity, and she caused 
d'Alvimar to be set at liberty, advising liim only not to undertake 
another time a similar commission. 

The next day, the lat of June, the Princess went early to the 
Parliament ; she went on foot, followed by a crowd, and by her 
son, who was carried in the arms of an equerry. As each of 
the magistrates entered she presented to them the young Duke, 
imploring their votes for the petition which she had come to offer. 
The Parliament, though much moved by these touching entreaties, 
hesitated a long time in yielding to them. The majority leant 
rather towards obedience to the King's orders, and towards the 
advice of the Advocate-General Lavie, and the First President 
Pontac. They considered the danger, and — what moved still 
more these honorable men — the crime, of allowing themselves to be 
drawn into a rebellion with the Dukes de Bouillon and de la Roche- 
foucauld, whom the Pariiament of Paris had just declared guilty of 
high treason. The debates were prolonged, and the result seemed 
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uncertain, when the Princess, urged by impAlience and grief, took 
her son by the hand, and rushed with him into the Great Chamber. 
She was iHithed in tears, and wishing to throw herself on her knees, 
was prevented with difficulty froni doing so by those who ran 
towards her. Then in broken accents she pronounced these 
words : — " I come. Gentlemen, to demand justice from the King 
in your persons against the violenoe of Cardinal Mazarin, and to 
place my person and that of my son in your hands. 1 hope that 
you will be to him a father: what he has the honor of being to 
his Majesty, and the character which you bear, should oblige you 
to do so. He is the only one of hia House now at liberty ; he is 
only seven years of age. Gentlemen, his father is in irons ! You 
all know, Gentlemen, the great services which he has rendered to 
the State ; the friendship which he has shown you ; that whioh my 
fkther-io-law had for you : let yourselves be touched by compas- 
sion for the moat unfortunate House in the world, and the most 
unjustly persecuted " Here sobs interrupted her dis- 
course ; the young Duke, putting himself on one knee, exclaimed, 
"Be a father to me, Gentleroen; Cardinal Mazarin has deprived 

It may be easily conceived that such a sight, and such speeches, 
afiected the Councillors even to tears. The President Dapbis, how- 
ever, entreated the Princess and her son to retire, saying that the 
Court acknowledged their just grief, and that it was going to delibe- 
rate upon her petition. " Some time afterwards," says Lenet, "the 
Company, knowing that the Princess was determined not to leave the 
Palau de Justice until she had obtained the decree she asked for, 
sent some of the King's Counsel lo entreat her not to give herself the 
trouble of waiting. She replied that it was no trouble, and that 
she had crossed the country with so much danger to herself, for 
the sole and express purpose of demanding justice at their hands. 
The porter had orders to offer her some of the fruit which hia 
house afibrded, which he did. The populace, however, who were 
bsocHning impatient, made a great nijise in the hall, and violently 
threatened the Parliament if they did not grant the decree which 
tbe Princess claimed."* 

* Hemoirsi ml. i, p. U8. 
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lo spile of these outcries the deh&te between the magistrates 
was still prolonged ; compassion was on one side, but good policy 
on the other. Several amongst them, wishing at least to save 
appearances, went to ask the Princess if, in the eveDl of the 
Parliament giving her its protection in Bordeaux, she would live 
there as a faithful subject of his Majesty ? Cl^mence replied 
that she had so declared in her petilion ; and at last at six o'clock 
in the evening, the Parliament passed, by a small majority, a 
Decree announcing " That the Lady Princess of Conde, and the 
Seigneur Duke d'Enghien ber son, might reside in tiiat town in 
safety, under the safeguard of the laws." 

This first step drew on the Parliament much further than they 
had wished. By the next day the two Dukes crossed the Ga- 
ronne and came to reside in the Fauboui^ des Chartrons. The 
Princess went to visit them ; and the people who followed her 
carriage went on shouting that they would butcher all those 
who should oppose their entrance into Bordeaux. These ac»;la- 
mations did indeed encourage them to enter the town that very 
same night ; and two days afterwards they obtained, partly by 
terror, a decree from the Parliament authorizing their residence 

The intelligence, however, which was received that the Cheva- 
lier de la Valette was marching towards Fronsac caused the 
Dukes to depart again in all haste, with the intention of joining 
their troops and giving battle. But La Valette seeing before him 
this levy of gentlemen and country people, who he thought would 
soon be obliged to disperse for want of resources, judged that by 
avoiding a conflict he should remain at length master of the cam- 
paign.* Therefore he retired without striking a blow, and the 
Dukes returned to Bordeaux, after having thrown a garrison into 
the Castle of Vayres. 

On their return they still found the town in great commotion. 
It is often very difficult to stir up a populace, but once stirred, it 
is still more difficult to tranquillize it. A report was circulated 
that Lavie was endeavoring to excite a sedition against the 
Princess, and on this rumor a great number of individuals — even 

* La RochelinMuld, Memoin, p. 133, ed. 1804. 
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some CouQcillors of the Parliament — hastened to her, and offered 

to form her safeguard. Clemence thanked them civilly, but re- 
plied with much moderation that she wished no other safeguard 
than that of her Decree — an answer which very much pleased the 
Parliament. 

But some days ailer, the infuriated populace, stirred anew by 
every fresh rumor, assembled before Clemence'a hotel, and ex- 
claimed that they were going to cut in pieces Lavie and all his 
family. Clemence, appearing upon the balcony, opposed this 
attempt with all her power: unfortunately, there came up the 
Dukes, who had not the same feelings of humanity, and who 
thought that the fury of the people ought not to be restrained. 
Underhand therefore they applauded these acts of violence : nay 
more, when these infuriated people were out of sight of the 
Princess's hotel, the Marquis de Sauvebeuf put himself openly 
at their head. They then rushed to the house of Lavie, which 
they pillaged, and attempted to set on fire, with a thousand im. 
precations against " the traitor to his country," — and the " emis- 
sary of Mazarin ;" and they would, no doubt, have butchered 
him, as well as hia wife, if Sauvebeuf, touched by the tears of 
the latter, had not furnished the means for their embarkation on 
the Garonne. Lavie went to Blaye to the Duke de St. Simon ; 
and several other magistrates, frightened by his danger, followed 
his example. 

Having at last with extreme difficulty succeeded in calming 
the pc^ulace, Clemence saw very clearly that she must not risk 
irritating them again, by asking for contributions towards the 
war : she therefore undertook, from her own credit, lo meet every 
charge. Her jewels, which she pawned to the merchants of Bor- 
deaux, furnished her with a hundred thousand crowns. Lenet 
lent her twenty thousand livres, the produce of the sale of his 
plate at Paris ; and the Duke de Bouillon generously poured into 
the common chest a hundred thousand livres, which he had levied 
in his Viscounty of Turenne. The Princess further received a 
hundred thousand Uvres from the Baron de Vatteville, who com- 
manded for the King of Spain in Biscay. By these means she 
was in a situation to levy several new regiments, hut not to keep 
them up &r a long time. The soldiers were beginning to mur- 
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rnur, and the gentlemen to wiah to return home, and Clemenco 
was reduced to giving small sums on account to the principal 
officers unknown to one another, to avoid their pretensions and 
their jealousies.* 

In this distress the Princess resolved at last to write to the 
King of Spain, to ask hira for assistance, and to propose to him 
a treaty ^f and she confided this negotiation to the Marquises de 
Sauvebeuf and de Sillery, wishing to get rid of the former and 
usefully employ the last. They embarked in a frigate for St. 
Sebastian ; but on arriving within sight of Blaye the Duke de 
St. Simon, instigated by Lavie, caused them to be attacked by 
several large boats in so furious a manner that they were obliged 
to leave their ship, land in a little skitT, and at last return to 
Bordeaux. Without allowing himself to be discouraged, Sillery 
started again by land, and deceiving the watchfulness of the posts 
on the frontier, succeeded in crossing the Pyrenees. It may well 
be supposed that a power at war with France saw with pleasure 
the breaking forth of civil discord, and that the Court of Madrid 
received with favor the envoy of the insurrection. But these 
unskilful masters of Peru had leas of the reality than the reputa- 
tion of riches. They had recently exhausted their treasury for 
their annies in the Low Countries ; and, as we shall see by and 
by, could only furnish Bordeaux with feeble and insufficient aid. 

War was, however, already carried to the gates of Bordeaux. 
The Mar^chal de la Meilleraio, renouncing the siege of Montrond 
which he had projected, was advancing upon Poitou with a body 
of troops; another, under the command of the Duke d'Eper- 
non, was descending the course of the Garonne. Happily for the 
Princess, these two chiefs did not agree between themselves, and 
still more happily Epemon's approach reanimated the old hatred 
of the Parliament, which had somewhat languished since the out- 
rage against Lavie. They passed a decree against their former 
Governor, and deputed the Councillor Voisin to carry their com- 
plaints to the Parliament of Paris and ask for assistance and union. 
By another decree four deputies were named to be present at any 
council of war over which the Princess preaided. 

'Lenet.vol, l, p. 538. 

t Letter to the King of Spain, Bordeaux, Juae 13, 1650. 
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During these decrees and negoUatioDs several little conflicts 
were taking place round Bordeaus, and nearly all terminated to 
the advantage of the Bordelais. The Duke d'Epernon had at 
first taken pos9essi<Hi of the Isle of St. George, and had crossed 
on the left side of the Garonne, to surround the town <m all sides ; 
but a detachment of Conde'a troops not only succeeded in retaking 
the iatand, but also. in taking prisoners there three hundred sol- 
diers with the Chevalier de Canolles. It was with difficulty that 
these poor people were saved from the fury of the populace, who 
wished to put them all to death, " The fury was so great," says 
Lenet, " that a horseman of La Rochefoucauld, who exclaimed 
in returning, ' Long live the King and the Duke d'Epemon !' was 
instantly butchered, and dragged along the streets, after his nose 
and ears had been cut off!"* 

But without pausing to narrate the details of all the smaller 
conflicts, let us pass on to the long-expected result of the negotia- 
tions in Spain. On the 8th of July the Princess received intelli- 
gence that three Spanish irigates were entering the Gironde, and 
iial they conveyed Don Joseph Ozorio, Envoy of Philip IV., and 
laden, it was said, with considerable treasure. She instantly a«- 
sembled her little council, where the opinions proved to be dis- 
cordant. Some of them wished to receive Don Joseph at night 
and without noise, in order to avoid arousing the national feeling 
of the inhabitants of Bordeaux ; others advised a public and 
pompous entry, in order to pledge the Parliament decisively 
against the Court. This latter advice prevailed : therefore the 
I^ncess sent her carriage and six horses to await the Envoy at 
ttte gates of the town, and several of her gentlemen to compliment 
him. He was preceded in the streets by the music of lutes, vio- 
lins, and trumpets j and the Dukes, after having entertained him 
at supper, introduced him to the Princess, who had prepared a 
magnificent fete for him. Manycomplimentspassedon bothmdea. 
During this time the populace, always ready to applaud any 
novelty, and never thinking of the result, followed Don Joseph 
about everywhere with acclamations of joy and cries a thousand 
times repeated, of " Tivetd les PrmcM .'" " Vive VEtpagne t" 

* MenHun, voL i., p. S34. 
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But the hearts which were truly French grieved at such a spec- 
tacle. Leoct lumeelf acknowledges ingenuously what he calls 
"his weakness." . . . . "I much wished for the arrival of this 
Envoy, from the great necessity in which we stood for want of 
money. But I was a Frenchman from inclination as much as 
by birth ; I had, like my lathers before me, been all my life at- 
tached to the King's service ; 1 could not accustom myself to the 
name of Spaniard ; and 1 had the greatest trouble in the world in 
dissembling a kind of inward pain, which made me privately con- 
demn the joy which I saw in others." Even amongst the least 
scrupulous leaders the first burst of joy was much lowered when 
they found that Don Joseph, though charged with an infinity of 
fine promises, brought only forty thousand crowns of ready money. 

The patriotism of the Parliament did not helie itself for a mo- 
ment. The four deputies at iite council of the Princess had, it 
ia true, abetted the public reception of the Spaniard, hut the other 
magistrates, justly irritated and all astir, met on the following 
morning and passed an energetic decree against "the arrival of 
the three Spanish frigates and a certain Joseph Ozorio, a pretend- 
ed Envoy of his Calholic Majesty, with orders to treat as an out- 
law the said Envoy and the people in his train." 

At this decree, so far from favorable to the factious, Clemence 
betook herself to renMnstrances and n^otiatioos with the Parlia- 
ment, which again assured her of its attachment. But the Duke 
ie Bouillon, incensed with anger, had recourse to other means, 
mariced equally by fraud and violence. Without any communi- 
cation of his design to the Princess, or to Lenet, of whose honor 
be was well aware, he succeeded by his secret agents in stirring 
up the populace against the Parliament. Accordingly, two days 
after the FoMm de Justice was surrounded, not to say besieged, by 
an immense crowd, which bowled and threatened the magistrates, 
and demanded loudly a decree of union. Upwards of three 
thousand amongst them were armed with swords, several Coun- 
cillors were struck, and the whole Parliament narrowly escaped 
being massacred. The confusion was extreme ; every one had 
risen from his seat, and everybody spoke at once. The President 
Daphis exclaimed with oaths and blasphemies, " Thus, then, it 
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seems we are at the point of being butchered, by the orden of 
thoee very persona for whom we have already done so much !" 

Apprised of this terrible scene the Dukes reused to go and 
restore order; but the Princess did not hesitate in braving this 
danger and performing this duty. She rushed tovards the Falait, 
followed by her women and a single equerry. According to the 
faithful Lenet, "The acclamationa of the populace redoubled at 
her presence, as well as their complaints against the Parliament 
She harangued them efibctually ; and it must be owned that shf 
had so peculiar a talent for public speaking, when she was warmee 
by some presung interest, as in this mutiny, that nothing could ba 
better, more to the purpose, nor more conformable to her rank, 
than what she said. After having spoken to them for some time,. 
without being able to prevail upon them to adopt any resolutico, 
■he said at last with a very good grace, ' I see, Gentlemen, very 
well what you wish : you wish that I should make the pt^ulaoe 
retire, and draw you from the peril in which you now are ; and 
a little of your Gascon vanity prevents you from asking me ;' 
and as a few of them began to smile, ' Well, well, Gentlemen, I 
understand you ; I will go and do my best. If 1 succeed, you 
will declare that your authority would have succeeded without 
me ; and if I &il, you will be sure to say that my credit here b 
only what ia given me by yourselves !' In concluding these 
words, she wi^ed to go out, but in vain, for the populace pre- 
vented her, exclaiming that the Parliament was principally com- 
posed of traitors, and that she must not come out till she had 
obtained complete satisfaction. She found it hopeless to tell them 
that she had complete satisfaction already. It was in vain; she 
was forced to re-enter."* 

In these circumstances news arrived that one of the Jurati had 
assembled a corps of towns-people well inclined to the Parliament, 
and was marching to its assistance. Cl^mence took this oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a passage hy dint of entreaties, and passed 
through an avenue of two thousand drawn and waving swords aa 
far aa the portico of the Palais, when she perceived the troops of 
the Jurat, who were rushing on, and who, without seeing ber, 

* LoMl, Memoirt, v^ ii., p. Sit. 
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oommenoed a. general chaise. Two men, one the oaptajn of the 
regiment of Eoghien, were killed clos« to the Princess. But she, 
without fe&ring anything on her own account, exclaimed, " Let 
thoM that love me follow me," and rushed into the very midst of 
the fire, followed by nearly all the gentlemen. Making herself 
known, she aucceeded in obliging the partisans, ready to butcher 
each other, to lay down their arms, and to return to their homes, 
and she herself then went back to her hotel, accompanied by a 
thousand btesainga. The terror, however, did not cease with the 
tumult : on the following days a deep and sullen silence reigned 
through the town, and the very next morning Don Joseph Ozorio 
re-embarked for Spain, still bewildered with the scene of the 
previous day, but promising to return with prompt and efficient 

On looking back to the events of Bordeaux in 1660, we cannot 
turn our thoughts from the similar events in the same town in 
1815. Whilst we admire the noble courage of the Princess of 
Cond^, can we forget that of the Duchess d'Angoulfime — when 
alonej intrepid, and devoted to her duty, she strove against the zeal 
of the soldiers for their ancient chief, and the last smile of Fortune 
on Napoleon 1 No ; History will enshrine together the name of 
Claire C16nience de Maill^ and Marie Thgr^se of Prance ! Both 
of the House of Bourbon by birth or by marriage— both still mora 
illustrious from their noble qualities — they both furnished an ex- 
ample that neither greatness nor virtue can in this world secure 
us against long and grievous su£fering. Shame to those who can 
oever aokncwledge merit in any party but their own ! Honor to 
those generous minds which, whatever may be their creed in poli. 
tics, know how to devote themselves, and, if necessary, sacrifica 
themselves to it ! 

From the depth of his prison the Prince of Ckinde heard from 
time to time of the progress of tus a&irs. In spite of De Bar's 
rigorous watching he had found means of carrying on a oorres- 
pmidence with sonA friends without ; but these letters were few 
imd uncertain. His chief intelligence wasderived from Da1enc6, 
his su^eon, whom he was occasionally allowed to see under the 
pretext of illness. By chance Conde was on a little terrace in 
the Donj<Hi, and was watering some pinks which he amused him. 
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Belf by reBiiog, whaa Dalenc^ telated to him the enata of Bor- 
deaux. " Would you ever have believed," said the Prince, witfc 
a smite, " that my wife would have been waging war whilst I 
watered my garden 1"* ' 

The resolute and successful measures taken by the Princess 
equally struck with surprise the Queen and the Cardinsl, who 
had expected nothing of the kind. They had brought the young 
King as &r as Compidgne to watch the northern frontier, where 
they had every reasm to fear a dangerous invasion. But the Vis. 
count de Turenne and Madame de Longuevillc were hardly in a 
situation to profit by the powerful diversion which was furnished 
to them by the Princess of Cond6 in the South of France. Spain, 
exhausted by a long war, and stil) more by a bad Gioveniinent, 
could no longer supply the assistance of men or money which she 
was still constantly promising. When, therefore, Turenoe, leav- 
ing Stenay at the bead of several French regiments of the Prin. 
ces' party, had joined the Archduke Leopold with his Spaniards, 
the combined army found itself so weak that they were obliged to 
Umit themselves to the taking of Le Catelet. They afterwards 
besieged Guise ; but, always harassed by the French army 
under the Mar^chal de Ples^s, and very soon deprived of provi- 
sions, they saw their ranks thinned by desertion and ftunine, and 
were obliged, on the 1st of July, to abandon the si^e, and to re- 
trace their steps towards the Low Countries. f 

Seeiug this army lor the moment not in a state to continue the 
campaign, Mazarin judged that he should provide sufficiently for 
the safety of the frontier by leaving several regiments there with 
the Mar^chal du Plessis, whilst he could conduct the others on a 
new expedition. All his thoughts turned towards the insurrec- 
tion in Ouyenne ; he feared that the other Parliaments might 
make common cause with that of Bordeaux if the revolt was 
much prolonged ; and he thought that the only means of smo- 
thering it was hia presence and the authority of the Kin^. 
Therefore giving the Court only a few days of repose at Paris, 

* Leaet, Hemoin, vol. ii., p. 39S. In the foUowing jem the; lued to 
■how at TiDcennea the pinks planted b; the hand of the Tictor of Rocraj, 
and the sight prodocad tome indifieient versea bom Mademoiselle de 
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be set it agun in motitxi without delay for Poiton. llie troope, 
according to his orders, defiled in the mme direction. He thougtit 
it prudent that the Queen should be accompanied in tbb journey 
by MademaiaClle, as a. kind of boetage £)r the conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was to remain at Paris, and endeavor by 
his name to impose scMne restraint upon the ParliameDt. 

It was not without reasm that the Cardinal mistrusted the de- 
liberations of this Company. It was then divided into three par- 
ties : — first, that for the Princes, who called themselves " La 
Nourelle Fronde," knowing that the people were attached to this 
name ; then the Ancient Prmideurs, who were still directed by 
the Coadjutor and the Duke de Beaufort, but who had lost much 
of their popularity since their alliance with the Court ; finally, 
those bithful to the Govenunent, whom the national voice tried to 
brand by giving to them the name of " Mazarins." These three 
'parties were about equal, each counting about seventy votes ; 
therefore the majority of the Pariiament ws^ only found when 
two of these parties joined against tSe third, and the issue of a 
deliberetkm was always problematic and uncertain. Amidst all 
these divi^ns there prevailed another sentiment, the most power- 
All of all — the desire to naintain the authority of their Company 
and that of the other Parliameots of the kingdom. The very day 
that the Court left the capital, the Sieur Voisin presented himself 
before the Great Chamber as the deputy from Bordeaux. The 
Duke of Orleans wished at first to have him refused an audience, 
and afterwards abating this pretension, to let fall his request ; but 
<Hi the contrary the Parliament decided to send a deputation to the 
Queen, " Supplicating very humbly her Majesty to pay attenticm 
to the complaints of the Parliament of Bordeaus, and restore 
peace to Guyenne." 

On hearing of this decree Mazorin saw very plainly that no 
time was to be lost. A few more months of revolt, and all the 
Parliaments would have made common cause ti^tber. The 
flhMtest means of obtaining the submission of the iohabitonta 
of Bordeaux would have been to dismiss the Governor who was 
BO odious to them ; but Mazarin was bound by personal interest 
to the Duke d'Epemon, hoping for the maniage of his niece. 
Mademoiselle de Mancini, with the Duke de Candale, eldest 
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son of the Dulte d'Epemon. " You will see," said the cour- 
tiers, "that that man will ruin France for the ' leaiu: yeux' 
of Monsieur de Candale." Wishing, on the contrary, to striks 
people with terror, ihe Cardinal, on his arrival at Poitiers, de. 
Bpatciied a letter, signed by the King, and forbidding, under the 
penalty of death, that the election of the netc Jurats should be 
proce»ied with, which election, according to custom, was made 
every year, on the Ist of August, The inhabitants of Bordeaux 
look no notice of this prohibition ; the elections took place aa 
usual, and the choice fell upon the most devoted partisans of 
the Princess. Another decree of the Parliament of Bordeaux 
declared that Cardinal Mazarin should not be received in the 
town, and that his Majesty should be humbly entreated to enter 
without troops. The Princess also wrote to the King, imploring 
once more most earnestly that liberty should be restored to her 
husband and t» her brothers-in-law. " And as a hostage of" 
their fidelity," added she, " if so many great services are sot 
Bufiicient, may it please your Majesty that I should go and 
pass the remainder of my life, in their stead, in the Doujon of 
Vincennes."* But this generous offer was not accepted. The 
King was not the jailer, nor Vincennes the prison, that Destiny 
reserved for Cl^meuce de MaiU^. 

It became, therefore, necessary to have recoarae to arms, and 
the Cardinal advanced with the Queen and the young King aa 
far aa the Dordogne. On the road he received the submission 
of the Count Du Dognon, for his town of Brouage, in spite of 
all the obligations under which he lay to the Princess's family. 
Having conveyed the Court to Libourne, Mazarin gave orders 
for an attack upon Vayres, a Ch&teau which still exists on the 
left bank of the Dordogne, and where the inhabitants of Bor- 
deaux had sent three hundred men for a garrison. ' 

Their commandant, Richon, though a simple hottrgeou, showed 
himself a soldier at heart : he sustained several assaults with un- 
flinching courage, whilst his fellow -citizens attempted to send him 
assistance — several times by troops by land, and once 1^ fire- 
ships upon the Garonne. There were some little conflicts in the 

* Letter of the Princeas of ConU to the King, ATigatt 3, 1650. 
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bland of St. Greorge, without much loss on either nde. In one 
of these owflicls, however, the Chevalier de la Valette, General 
of the troops of Epemon, was mortally wounded. But at last a 
traitor in the garriaon delivered up the ChfUeau of Vayres, and 
Richon was conducted to Liboume, where the Cardinal, a^ect- 
ing to treat him aa guilty of high treaaon, and not as a prisoner 
of war, condemned him to be hanged. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
penaier warmly solicited his pardon ; the uafortunate man him- 
self implored a commutation of his sentence iy being beheaded— 
alt was useless. The Cardinal thought to effect a coup d'6UU by 
persevering in his cruelty ; and the body of Richon, after his 
death, remained suspended several days under the market-hall of 
liiboume. 

The efiect of this news at Bordeaux by no means corresponded 
with Mazatin'a hopes. It furnished new weapons to the partisans 
of the war ; it excited to fury or reduced to silence those who had 
wished for peace. At the Parliament all the gentleness to which 
some of the Councillors bad leant, gave place to the most violent 
anger. " AAer such an example," said they, " we have now 
nothing else to do but to cast aside our lawyer's gowns, gird on 
our swords, and prepare ourselves for an hcmorable death by a 
legitimate defence against a stranger, the enemy of the Slate." 
The furious populace rushed in crowds before the Princess's hotel, 
and burst into cries of vengeance : they thought of nothing less 
than butchering the three hundred prisoners taken in the island 
of St George, and it was with difficulty that the Princess suc- 
ceeded in saving them ; but she could not prevent the Council of 
War from deciding that reprisal should be made against the com- 
mandant of the prisoners, the Chevalier de Canolles. He bad, 
however, made himself generally popular at Bordeaux by his gay 
and sociable disposition ; and for several weeks he had been libe- 
rated on parole, the town only being assigned him as his prison. 
The guards who were sent to arrest him found him at table with 
his friends. He was not alarmed on hearing his warrant read to 
him,. and could not believe that they were really going to lake bis 
life without his ever having committed any crime. The Princess, 
deeply touched at his &te, once more assembled the CouncH of 
War, summoning also the thirty-six Capt^s of the Militia of 
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Bordeaux, and even the Lieutenants and Ensigns. All unanl- 
Dnusly demanded the death of poor Canolles, and eveo with new 
tortures. They refused to hear tite prisoner, or to observe any 
Ibnn of justice. Then the Pimcess limited her request to at 
least deferring the execution to the next day, hoping probably that 
she might contrive the escape of the viotim during the night. 
"But," says Lenet, " the fury of tlie people was so great that 
she could not succeed. One of the principal perscMiB amongst 
them said one of the silliest things imaginable ia support of the 
ai^ument against any delay. ' The Cardinal,' said be, ' has 
complete power over die King's mind ; he will induce his Majesty 
lo send and ask the prisoner's life of us ; we should not be able 
to grant it, and that would lead his Majesty to refuse other favors 
hereafter when our fellow-ditizens ask him. We must consider 
that we are very apt lo fight duels, and that we arc hourly expos- 
ing ourselves to require the King's pardon.' This fine reascaiing 
was so applauded by all the people that nothing ntore could be 
done with them. Although it was already late, the execution 
took place the same night in the port of Bordecuix. The fury of 
the people was extreme on this occasion. This Chevalier de Ca- 
nolles was a Huguenot ; and it was not possible to persuade them 
to allow the poor man a priest to try and convert him iu dying. 
They said that, being a Mazarin, he must of course be damned ; 
and if the hourgeoitie had not been armed, he would have been 
torn to pieces by the rabble which followed him to the soaflbld."* 

Notwithstanding all the horror which such an execution in- 
ures, it must be acknowledged that it was followed by a good re- 
sult : since from that time the prisoners on either side were treated 
according to the rules of war. Must we then acknowledge that 
a compassionate heart, like that of the Prinoegs of Conde, may 
sometimes become a dangerous counsellor 1 

This fesJ of reprisals saved the Chateaux as well as the com- 
IWants. Mazarin had already taken measures for the destruction 
of Nayres, but he immediately suspended them as soon as the 
Duke de BouiIImi threatened to do the same with a fine country- 
house of the Archbishop of Bordeaux. According to the Cardi- 

* Lenet, Hemoin, toL ii., p. S3. 
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taX'a orden they bad also b^uo the demolitkm of the magnificent 
Chfttean of Yerteuil in Poitou, the ancient and illustrioua inherit- 
ance of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. It was there that his 
ancestor had the honor of receiving Charles V. in his passage 
through France in 1539, when the Emperor said on taking leave, 
" that he had never entered a house which showed more of virtue, 
courtesy, and grandeur,"* When the Duke heard at Bordeaux 
that they were already in the act of destroying this venerable 
abode of his ancestors, he displayed no grief. On the coatrary, 
he expressed joy at being able to offer this sacrifice tbe more to 
Madame de Longueville. It appears, however, that the dread of 
reprisals soon stopped the havoc at Verteuil ; for I find that in 
1608 the CMteau was entire, and in good preservali^m.-f 

The Royal army, which amounted to eight thousand foot sol- 
diers and three thousand cavalry, persevered in attempting to re- 
take the Island of St. George. It was defended, during three or 
four days, with a good deal of vigor, because at every tide a fieah 
regiment was sent from Bordeaux to relieve guard ; but at length 
the boats which had brought Bome troops, and which were to take 
back those which had been relieved, having been sunk by a bat- 
tery which the Mar^chal de la Meilleraie had raised on the bank 
of the river, fear so completely took possession of the soldiers, and 
even of the ofiicers, that they gave themselves all up as prisoners 
of war4 Thus the inhabitants of Bordeaux not only lost this 
island, which was important to them, but also twelve hundred men 
of their best infontry, and they saw themselves on the eve of be- 
ing besieged by the King, Their courage, nevertheless, animated 
by the outrage against Kichon, did not flag ; and they occupied 
themselves with ardor in finding the means for their defence. It 
was thought, however, that it would be hardly prudent to show 
their troops, thus diminished, and very inferior to those of the 
King, in a general review which had been announced ; and to 
have a motive for its postponement, the Princess was advised to 
keep her bed for two or three days, under the plea of an illness 
which she hod not. 

■ St AnUire, Hiit de la Fronde, voL iL, p. 171. 

t Boulunvillien, Etat de la FroDce, toL iL, p. 14S, ed. 1737. 

t L> KochBfoiicaDld, Memoirs, p. 136. 
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In the meantiine the Deputies whom the Parliament of Paris 
had sent to treat for peace arriyed at Liboume. They were ao. 
companied by the Marquis du Coudray, whom the Duke of Or- 
leans had adjoined to them ibr the same object. Mazarin, though 
much irritated at having his own department thus infiriaged upon, 
did not dare to oppose openly the first Court of Justice in the king- 
dom, and the first Prince of the Blood ; and consented to grant a 
Imoe for ten days. On the other hand, the Princess and the 
Dukes saw no means of safety for themselves but in continuing 
the war. With so much repugnauce in the leaders of both par- 
ties, it was not very difficult to perplex and entangle the uegotia. 
tion. First several days were lost by the blunder of the Marquis 
du Coudray, who addressed bis letter to the Parliament " A Met' 
nettrs," instead of " Mesaeigneure,'' according to the form they 
required, so that his letter was not even unsealed. Even afler he 
had repaired'his mistake, and had come into the town to have an 
audience of the magistrates, be took fright at the furious crowd 
which followed him in the, streets, exclaiming that if the Princess 
had not forbidden tbem, they would have thrown him into the 
river. On his return he assured the Cardinal and the Deputies 
from Paris that the devil was unloosed at Bordeaux, and that 
thete was no hope of an accommodatioo with such people. Thas 
the war recommenced. 

The Bordelais, however, calculated less upon their resources, 
which they knew to he insufficient, than upon those which they 
were led to hope for from without. They always thought that 
the Mar^chal de la Force would not be long in joining them, and 
they " thought more of Monsieur de la Force," says Lenet, 
" than of all the other nobles in France." But the Mar6ohal 
continued quiet in his Chateau of Castelnau on the Dordogne, 
and only sent to Bordeaux his grandson, the Marquis de Cugnao^ 
who gave the chiefs to understand that a good sum of ready 
money could alcee determine him to take the field. Such a sdm 
they were less able than ever to furnish ; the resources of the 
Princess were nearly exhausted, and they lived on wretchedly 
from day to day on the small sums which Lenet still found means 
of borrowing from bankers. Spain, always poor in the midst of 
her treasures, sent nothing but promises, of which she was not ft 
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little lavish. At least twenty despatches arrived one after the 
other from the Baron de Vatteville, annouDcing that some shipe 
laden with pUtoka were tm the point of sailing. " Again on the 
4th of August," says Lenet, " he wrote to me promising a speedy 
assistance of men, money, and ships, which are still to come."* 

The Princess on her side never oeased sending word into Spain 
of the necessity in which she stood ; sometimes her messages 
were conveyed in boats on the Gironde, and sometimes across the 
Pyrenees by Baron Dorte's people. This latter gentleman ap- 
pears to have heen the grandson of the brave Gfovernor of Bay- 
onne, at the famous St. Bartholomew's day. Charles IX. having 
written at that time to all the Governors an order for the massacre 
of the Huguenots, the Viscount Dorte replied: "Sire, I have 
found amongst the inhabitants and the men-at-arms at this place 
only good citizens and brave soldiers, but not one execiitioner ; 
therefore both they and myself entreat your Majesty to employ our 
arms and our lives in things which are feasible." This great and 
generous courage, says Montesquieu, looked upon a base action 
as a thing impossible !f 

The people of Bordeaux consented once more to allow them- 
selves to be duped by the promises from Spain, but the chiefe now 
only reckoned upon those of Turenne. He had just communi- 
cated to them his projects by Gourville, who, formerly a lacliey 
of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, became his valet-de-chambre, 
and later his confidential secretary, and who at this period ofien 
went to Stenay with messages from bia master to the Duchess de 
Longueville. He was a man of a quick and penetrating mind, 
and extraordinary skill in affairs. Some years later the Prince 
of Conti, commanding an army, wrote of him in these terms to 
La Rochefbucanld : " I entreat you to send him quickly to me in 
Catalonia, for I have very little infantry, and without infantry and 
without Gourville one can hardly make much prepress in this 
country. If 1 am in want of cavalry in the coming campaign, I 
shall still ask you to send him to me ; and when I am in want of 
cannon, 1 shall again ask for Gourville."* The promiaea of 
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which Gourville was the bearer, gave BMuranoe that as somi as 
the Court had arrived ia Guyenue, and the fitmtier had been 
stripped of troops, Turenne would put himself in motion, and 
would attempt a bold stroke for the deliverance of the Princes. 
Accordingly, as soiMi as he saw a &.voreble opportunity, gaining 
by a skilful manoBuvre several days' niaroh from the Mar^chal 
du Plessis, and beating the Mar^chal d'Hocquincourt, who had 
thrown himself with some troops across his road, he advanced at 
the head of a large corps of cavalry by the plains of Valois to- 
wards the Chateau of Vinoennes. On the other side the Arch- 
duke Leopold led his Spaniards to Fismes stir Veale ; and to eza 
asperate the people's minds against Mazarin, proclaimed hy 
manifestos that the war continued only because the Cardinal per- 
sisted in refusing all offers of accommodation. 

At the news of Turenne's approach, a great agitation manifffiited 
itself amongst the people of Paris, and discord broke oat amongst 
th^ ohiefe. It was necessary to provide without delay for the 
safe custody of the Princes, by transferring them to another prison, 
and the Coadjutor insisted upon the Bastille, which would have put 
them entirety at his disposal, whilst the citadel of Havre was pro- 
posed by Le Tellier, who knew Mazarin'a secret intentions. At 
last the Duke of Orleans caused the choice to fall upon Marcoussy, 
a fortified Ch&teau six leagues from Paris, nearly in the direction 
of Rambouillet. This Chftteau was built in the middle of a large 
and deep piece of water, and the enemy could not approach it 
without having orossed the Seine aod the Mame ; but what still 
more pleased Gaston, was that he himself would have much influ- 
ence over the &te of the prisoners whilst they remained at Mar- 
coussy, which belonged, it is true, to the Count d'Entragues, but 
which was contiguous to Lioioure, the country-house of the Duke 
of Orleans. Thus, therefore, almost at the same moment as 
Turenne's advanced guard, headed by the Count de Boutteville, 
came in si^ht of Vinoenoea, the Princes were transferred from 
ihenee, under the care of Bar, who had pnHnieed the Queen to 
stab Coud^ with bis own band rather than let him have an oppor- 
tunity of recovering his liberty. 

Having thus rrdssed his aim, and not daring any loi^r to 
leckoD upon a revolt at Paris, Turenne returned slowly and with 
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Tegret towards the Archduke, who began ravaging the plains and 
reducing acme little towns. The result to Cond^ of this brilliant 
enterprise was only to make him lose other hopes of escape, 
which the zeal of his friends and his own courage bad been pre- 
paring. They bad found means of conveying letters to him, 
which were placed in the &lse bottoms of bottles of wine, made 
on purpose ; and they made use in the same way of orown-pieces, 
which were sent for his use in 'playing cards, and which were 
made hollow.* In the same manner a crutch which the Prince 
of Conti had requested during an illness, contained a sword for the 
victor of Rocroy.f The opportunity of using it for his deliver- 
ance seemed near at hand. Of the seven soldiers who slept every 
night in his room, three had been gained over by Gourville in his 
last journey ; and Mfmsieur le Prinoe was, in concert with them, 
to draw his sword from its hiding-place, disarm the other four 
guards, and descend into the moat of the castle, whilst some men 
on horseback were to await him on the other side. For the 
execution of this design a Sunday had been chosen, when M. de 
Bar would be at vespers ; and everything was ready for its com. 
pletion, when one of the soldiers who had been gained over was 
seized with a panic, which he called remorse, and going to the 
confessional, he slipped into the hand of the priest a note thus ex- 
pressed : " Sunday next, at three o'clock, the Princes are to be set 
at liberty ; there is an understanding in Vincennes &r that pur> 
pose." This note was carried to the Coadjutor, who by Saturday 
had the guards changed at Vincennes, and sent over M. de Beau- 
fort with some horsemen, for the purpose of watching the sur- 
rounding oountry.j: Thus it became necessary to atiaadon this 
project; hut without losing courage, the Prince's friends were 
framing a new one, when the transfer to Marcoussy once more 
disconcerted their plans. 

During the whole time of his detention at Vincennes, Monsieur 
le Prinoe evinced much courage and firmness. He was reaolred, 
so long as he remained in prison, not to make the smallest oonces- 

* Mamoiri of CUude Joli, Cbanoine de Paris. 
t BbmoinofAbbt AniaDld,p.ias, ed.l8ai. 
i Qoorrille, Hemoiis, vol i.,pp. 26-~39. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

Attack of /e Pa/aw Ga//ien.— Action at la Porlt THjeaux. — Growing desire' 
for Peace.— Negotiation concluded.— Interview at BourgbotBeen the Prin- 
cess and the Queen Regent— The Court enters Bordeaui^The Priocesa 
retires to her Father's liouae of Milly.— Her reception at Valer^ay, and 
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After the capture of Vayres and of the Island of St. George, 
the Royal army, having thus occupied the principal posts around 
Bordeaux, took measures to carry oo with vigor the siege of the 
town. In order to watch the operations more closely, the Cardinal 
conveyed the Court to Bourg, a lai^e village at the mouth of the 
Dordogne. On their side the Bordelais, without losing courage, 
prepared themselves for an obstinate resistance. 

Having obtained information from the bakers and corn-dealers, 
they found they had sufficient provisions in the tovrn to last them 
a year. Reassured on this point, they resolved to increase their 
thirty.six companies of militia to two hundred men each, super- 
seding at the same time all those who from their age or iniirnii- 
tiea were incapable of service ; and the gentlemen of the Prin- 
cess were to share the guard together with the hovrgeais. They 
caused also, by means of their sluices, the water from the river 
to be retained at a certain height, so as to enable them, if ». 
cessary, to flood the marshes, which defended the greater part of* 
the town. 

PART II. S 
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The two Fsubourgs which appeared the most expoaed were 
that of the Bastide, on the other side of the Garoime, and that of St. 
Suiin, near the gate of Dijeaux. Under the direction of the 
Dukes de Bouilbn and de la Rochefoucauld considerable works 
were raised at these two points. A great many houses were em- 
battled; several barricades were made at the entrance of all the 
rstreets ; and a little mound in front of the gate of Dijeaux, gra- 
dually formed by the accumulation of filth and rubbish which 
hoi been thrown out of the town, served for the foundation of a 
half-moon. By a decree of the Parliament each house was to 
tiirnieh one man to work at the fortifications, and the populace, 
•always eager for novelties, assembled there, as though it had been 
a merry-making or a fete. Pains were taken to keep them in 
this happ; humor. The principal ladies in the city were seen 
carrying earth in little baskets omameuted with ribbons ; the 
Princess herself insisted upon taking part in the toil, to animate 
the others ; and the young Duke d'Enghien, mounted on a little 
white horse, went from post to post to visit the works, and caused 
every one to exclaim when he passed, " Long live the King and 
the Princes, and down with Mazarin !" At night the Dukes re- 
galed the ladies with fruits and sweetmeats, and the workmen 
with wine. Then Cl^mence used lo take them excursions in a 
graceful galley, which had been equipped for her use, and which 
was called after her, " The Princess;" she was greeted by the 
firing of all the guns of the vessels in the port, and by acclama- 
tions of joy from the people on the shore. On the sails of her 
galley, as well &a on the standards of her soldiers or the militia, 
was embroidered the device which she had adopted from the com- 
mencement of the war ; this was a grenade bursting and spread- 
ing its fire on all sides, with this word, Coacta, meaning that as 
the grenade never causes any noise of itself so the Princess only 
did so because she was compelled.* 

Meanwhile, the country people of the neighborhood — from the 
marshes, which are still called by the Latin name of Palus — 
made common cause with the townspeople, and every morning 
brought them many prisoners whom they had taken in their dykes 

* Compare two paaaagei in Lenet, vol. ii., pp. 329 and 451. 
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aad OD their wastes. These were soldiers of the Royal nnn^f 
who had disbanded for pillage. Beside such prisoners, the coun- 
try people, placing themselves in ambuscade, killed a great many, 
"I cannot refrain," says Lenet, "here relating an order which 
was given by the Captain de Candeyrand ; for thus was called 
the person who commanded all the villagers, because he came 
from a place of that name. This order prohibited them from fir- 
ing at any but Mazarin's cavalry— seeing," said he, "that a foot 
soldier is not worth the charge of a gun !"• 

The Royalists having at last completed all their preparations, 
and assembled all their forces, the IMar^chal de la Meilleraie 
proposed to commence the campaign by jittacking the Bastide ; 
but Cardinal Mazarin, who had served in his youth as a captain 
of cavalry, and who, like his master, Richelieu, piqued himself 
upon his military genius, preferred the Faubourg St. Surin fbr 
the beginning of the operations against Bordeaux. He therefore 
made the troops cross over to the left bank of the Garonne, and 
desired the Mar^chal to march to the attack on the morning of the 
5th of September. Himself, from ihesummit of a steeple, watched, 
and fancied that he directed, the conflict. But he little expected 
so valiant a resistance. At his very first movement the alarum- 
bells sounded all over tlie town : the Dukes mounted their horses 
before the morning had dawned ; the militia-men rushed from their 
different quarters ; and they proved on ihis occasion, says Lenet, 
that all Gascons are bom brave. 

Some of them, leaving the town, placed themselves as marka- 
meu amongst the vines, or along the hedges ; others defended the 
enclosures ; Bouillon himself was in the cemetery of the Church 
of St. Surin, and La Rochefoucauld at the barricade where the 
principal attack was made.f The barricades, the adjoining 
houses, the alleys of the Archbishop's residence, the Roman 
ruins, which are called the " PaM» GalHan,"^ were all assailed 

* Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 3ST. 

t La RocheToiKauld, Memoira, p. 143. 

* These are the remains of sn ancient amphittieUje sapposed to hare been 
bnilt bj the Emperor Gallienui. Perhaps, however, the name is derived 
from a ridiculoiu fable of the duk ages on t Princess Oaliine, daughter of a 
Moorish ting and wife at Charlemagne. See tbeMteoiMsdet'Aoadinie 
des iMcriptioni, vol. xii., pp. 339— 3S2. 
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»i the same time, but without success. Five or six attacks, one 
after the other, of the King's best troops — veteran soldiers formed 
by Turenne and by Cond6 himself — were vigorously repulsed by 
a handful of gentlemen, and by tbe bourgeoie — numerous, it is 
true, but '.vithout any experience in arms. The fire was very 
sharp, and continued the whole day without slackening. At 
length, towards night, the Faubourg was carried, and the Borde- 
laia retreated into the town. They had about a hundred and 
twenty men killed or wounded ; amongst others, the Chevaliers 
de Hailly and de Guitaut, who died of their wounds, and several 
prisoners of note, like the Chevalier de Thodias. But the loss of 
the besiegers was much more considerable — a hundred officers 
and nine hundred soldiers kdled or wounded; and the army, 
which was already not superior in number to that which it waa 
besieging, was much and dangerously weakened and discouraged. 
The Mar^chal asked for a truce to bury his dead, but the Borde- 
lais refused it. 

The next day, concentrating all his forces, the Mar6chal open- 
ed the trenches in front of the half-moon at the gate of Dijeaux. 
He hoped to make himself master of it without resistance : it was 
a work of little strength, and constructed in haste, only six feet 
high, and which had not even any ditch before it. But the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, who commanded there, gave an example of 
the most brilliant courage. In the first attack the besiegers lost 
two hundred men ; and the following days they were not more 
fortunate. Once, however, they penetrated into the interior ; 
but La Rochefoucauld drove them out again, sword in hand ; 
and to encourage the others, he would no longer quit his post, 
either night or day. The besieged also made three great sorties, 
to sweep the trenches and burn the camp of the Royal troops ; 
and the Princess, after having animated by her presence all those 
who were to make the attack, mounted — like the lady of the cas- 
tle in the days of chivalry — to the top of a neighboring tower, to 
contemplate their exploits.* At last, after thirteen days of open 
trenches, the siege was not more advanced than the first day.f 
" It is singular," says a historian, " that a mere dung-heap like 
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that of the Porte Dijeaux, should have served aa a fortification 

against eleven thousand men of regular troops !"* 

The. Mar^chal de la Meilleraie, now renouncing any further 
attacks, witlidrew his troops to some distance, and took measures 
for bombarding the town. But several circumstances equally dis- 
posed at that time both parties — the Cardinal and the inhabitants 
of Bordeaux — to peace. The Minister wished to reduce, and 
not ruin this nourishing town. Its bombardment could have been 
a triumph only to the Court of Madrid. He saw with pain the 
progress made by the Archduke upon the northern irontier, and 
the necessity of leading back his troops against their former ene- 
my. What caused him still greater disquietude was to remem- 
lier that the Princes were prisoners at Marcoussy, in the hands 
of the Duke of Orleans ; and he longed to return, in order to 
persuade the weak-minded Gaston to transfer them to the citadel 
of Havre. His presence was not less needful to restrain the en* 
croachments of the Parliament of Paris, and the other intrigues 
which resulted from the imprisonment of the Prince/). " This 
affair," exclaimed he, "is a thistle which pricks on every aide!" 
Thus, in order to have done with the insurgents of Bordeaux, he 
expressed himself ready to agree to any reasonable conditiotu, 
and especially that which they had most at heart — the revocation 
of the Duke d'Epernon as Governor of Guyenne. 

On the other hand, the Bordelais saw themselves frustrated in 
the hopes they had formed from Turecne's expedition. They 
were tired of calculating upon any help from Spain, and began 
to regard her promises as snares laid hy the Duke de Bouillon. 
They thought that he disguised his own people as couriers to 
come and detail news invented by himself. "That was not true, 
however," says Lenet ; " and if we did lie, it was only in publish- 
ing the lies of the Baron de Vatteville."f 

Discord, the usual result of want of resources in a party, 
increased daily between the hourgemt and the gentlemen, and 
amongst the gentlemen themselves. One morning two officers 
declared that they were going to leave their posts if each of them 
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waa not forthwith named k Marichal de Camp, which would bare 
made all the otiiere equally diecontented ; and it was necessary 
to disturb the Princess from her devotions, which she was per- 
forming in tbe church of St. Andr£, in order to conipose these dif- 
ferences.* But the reason which, above all, weighed with the 
Bordelaia in their endeavors tor ending the siege, was the desire 
to leave the town and go to their vintage. Without succora or 
without a peace before the let of October, the grapes would bo 
spoiled, and the landlords be mined. 

Thus determined upon the same end, though with different 
motives. Cardinal Mazarin and the Parliameni of Bordeaux 
accepted the mediation of the Deputies from the Parliament of 
Paris and of the Marquis du Coudray ; and a truce of ten days 
was concluded immediately, in order to make another attempt at 
negotialioD. During this time almost everybody, out of curiosity, 
passed from one camp to the other, and the hoio^eois went in such 
crowds to visit the trenches and batteries of the besiegers that it 
became necessary to forbid them by a decree from passiug tbe 
barriers on pain of death. 

On their side, the Princess of Conde and the Dukes were fiir 
from partaking this ardor for a peace, unless indeed it bore as a 
condition the liberation of the Princes ; but they depended entirely 
upon the goodwill of the townspeople, and they had no means of 
forcing them against their inclination to continue the war. The 
Princess, in spite of her regret, showed, as she always did, much 
gentleness and dignity. An assembly of the " Hundred and 
Thirty" having been convoked at the Hfttel de Vilte, to deliberate 
upon the articles, Clemence went thither. She was accompanied 
by her son and the Dukes, but had forbidden all the other officers 
and gentlemen to follow her, fearing that in so delicate a conjunc* 
ture, where every word ought to be well weighed, some one might 
let drop an indiscreet expression. " I do not come, Gendemen," 
said she, " to create any obstacle to the peace which the members 
of the Parliament have determined to accept, I leave you full 
liberty to conclude it at any time or in any manner which yoa 
roay judge proper Besides, it will be a great ccaisolatioa 

* Memoirs, toL ii., p. 319. 
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to me if mj presence and that of my frienda amongst you, and the 
blood which they have shed, shall have obtained fsr you the revo- 
cation of your Governor, and the other conditions which you had 

solicited without success for a whole year before my arrival 

As for me, I will only ray that it would be generous ia you, if 
you can no longer maintain me in your town, to find me some 
retreat elsewhere, where I might be protected from the violence 
of Cardinal Mazarin, whom I shall never trust ; for I will not 
expose my son lo the same treatment which Monsieur his father 

suffers And I give you my word, as well as that of my 

900, though he is still so young, that we will never foiget our 
present obligations towards you, nor those which we still hope 
to owe." 

The Dukes spoke after the Princess, and Monsieur de Bouillon 
said, for both of ihem, that although the Queen kept from him 
all his estates, and his wife and daughter as prisoners — although 
Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld had been deprived of his govern- 
ment of Poitou, and his houses had been destroyed — they still bad 
both of them no other object in the negotiations which they were 
about to commence than the liberation of the Princes, and that 
they asked nothing for themselves but a passport for their retire- 
ment out of France.* The Councillors, who knew how much 
they had bound themselves by their own former decrees, and who 
expected complaints and reproaches for having failed in their pro- 
mises, were equally surprised and touched by this moderation. 
They forthwith charged their Deputies not to accept any peace 
unless they obtained complete sureties for the Princess and all her 
partisans ; and in leading her back to her carriage, several of the 
most powerful amongst them whispered her, " Do not distress 
yourself, Madam ; we will begin again after the vintage, aud we 
shall then have better means for assisting you than we have yet 
had." 

The Bordelais had already desired their Deputies to make an 
e^rt to obtain the deliverance of the Princes, but at the very first 
word tlie request had been strenuously rejected. In order that 

* We mnat hare campus, uid ta it seema to me combine, two pMNgM 
of Lenet, Memoin, roL ii., pp. 297—300, and 383— 3SS. 
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iDothing should be neglected oa their part, the Princesa had sent 
Leaet, sdc) the Duke de la Rochefoucauld Gourville, to the Court 
for the same object ; but these two skilful men could obtain nothing 
but empty words. The Cardinal protested that the dearest wish 
of his heart was to grant the Princes their liberty, were it in his 
power ; but they were at Marcoussy ; the first object must be to 
transfer them to Havre ; and then he swore that he would not lose 
a moment in treating with them, and offering them his friendship. 
Mazarin's promises were already reduced to their Just value in 
public estimation : he could still tell falsehoods, but he could no 
longer deceive. 

Considering the eagerness which both the Cardinal and the 
Bordelais had for peace, the negotiations were not long : the 
treaty was concluded before the end of September. In order to 
be tender to the Royal authority, it was agreed to pass over in 
silence the principal condition — the recall of the Duke d'Epemon; 
but it took place immediately after, and Mazarin promised that 
the choice of the new Governor should be agreeable to the pro- 
vince. The articles of the treaty stipulated that the King and 
the Queen should be received in Bordeaux with their usual suite 
— that the town should preserve all its privileges — and that the 
Chiiteau Trompette should remain in its ruined state. A full 
and complete amnesty was granted to all those who had taken up 
arms ; and the great lords, particularly the Dukes de Bouillon 
and de la Rochefoucauld, were to be restored to the employments 
and estates which they possessed on the day the Princess left 
Montrond. The Princess herself, and the Duke d'Enghien, might 
retire unmolested, with their suite, officers, and servants, to any 
of her houses in Anjou which she chose, where she should enjoy 
all her revenues — unless indeed she preferred the Chateau de 
Montrond, where she was to have the right of maintaining a gar- 
rison of two hundred foot soldiers, and fifty mounted guards. 
These troops were to be chosen by herself, and commanded by 
her officers, but defrayed at the expense of his Majesty, on the 
general receipt of Berry. 

Thus assured of a good fortress for her residence, and a good 
garrison for her defence, Cl€mence made her preparations for her 
departure; aud commenced her visits of thanks to each Council- 

le 
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lor who had upheld her inlereata in the Parliament. They 
saw her depart with real regret. " Her gentleness," says an his- 
torian, " her constant humanity, her heroic intrepidity in all 
dangers, her tenderness fur her son, and her devotion for her 
husband, had excited a tender admiration in all classes."* 
Even in the last moments of her stay, when she had her equipage 
to prepare, when all her resources seemed to be exhausted, and 
her want of money was ui^ent, she no sooner had received two or 
three thousand crowns, lent by some gentleman, than she caused 
them to be distributed instantly to such poor officers as were 
wounded or ill.f But the town would not allow itself to be out- 
done in generosity. In a solemn assembly, held at the Hdtel de 
Ville, it was resolved to restore to the Princess the jewels which 
she had given them in pledge, and to charge themselves with all 
the other debts which she had contracted at Bordeaux for the 
common cause. The Jurats and the principal magistrates came 
therefore lo restore the jewels to the Princess. "She made great 
difficulties in accepting thCm," says Lenet : "she insisted upon 
giving them at least her bond, which they as steadily refused. 
At last, after a long debate, the Princess accepted the gift which 
was otTered to her. She repaid them with many tears of grati- 
tude, which flowed so abundantly during (he whole time of this 
interview that she could scarcely utter a word ,' but she embraced 
the most considerable persons among them, and the young Duke 
all of them, as many as there were, one af^r the other. Thej- 
alt left her hotel in tears." 

" Thus," adds the same faithful servant, " Madan>e la Prin- 
cesse had gained the affections of one of the most important towns 
in the kingdom ; she had carried on the war without loading her 
House with debt ; she had given the impulse, by her firmness and 
that of her friends, to all those who were seen soon afterwards to 
declare themselves, in diiferent parts of the kingdom, in fovor of 
Monsieur her husband ; she caused her friends and her followers 
to be restored to their estates and employments ; she avoided 
&lling, with her son, into the hands of the enemies of her House ; 

• St. Auloire, La Fronde, vol. ii., p. 388. 
4 Lenet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 419. 
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aad, above all, she gained the friendship of Monsieur her husband, 
who had not thought her capable of contributing so much as she 
did (o the recovery of his freedom. Alt France, and, it may be 
said, all Europe, saw with astonishment a young Princess, with- 
out experience, do all that the most consummate prudence and the 
most determined daring could have undertaken. But what can- 
not be achieved by goodwill and honor ?" 

Even in concluding the peace, the Dukes de Bouillon and de 
la Rochefoucauld wished to prepare themselves for another war 
in the spring. They judged it expedient to send the Marquis de 
Lusignan at Madrid, with their ciphers and private instructions, 
so that they might be in a position to solicit fresh assistance from 
Spain when ihey should require it. This project required the 
most profound secresy, and at the very moment of a treaty with 
the Court was somewhat repugnant to good faith — they therefore 
carefully concealed it from the Princess. Only the night before 
her departure from Bordeaux they had her awakened from her 
sleep, in order to obtain, on the sudden, and without leaving her 
leisure for deliberation, her signature to the credentials for Lu- 
signan ; and Lusignan, provided with these credentials, was 
already on his way before daybreak. 

On the 3d of October the Princess leil Bordeaux in a galley, 
accompanied by her son and her ladies, the Dukea de Bouillon 
and de la Rochefoucauld, the Countesa de Ckiligny, de Guitaut, de 
Lorge, and many other gentlemen. Upwardsof twenty thousand 
persons followed her to the port, heaping their blessings upon her, 
as well as upon the young Duke d'Enghien. She intended to 
disembark at Lormont, and go to her house at Coutras, where she 
had permission to remain for three days ; but she met on the 
river the Marechal de la Meilleraie, who was on his way to visit 
her at Bordeaux. La Meilleraie having received secret instruc- 
tions from the Cardinal, warmly pressed the Princess to come to 
Bourg to pay her respects to the Queen, assuring her that she 
would be well received, and that she might perhaps obtain by her 
entreaties favors which had been refused to her when asked for 
arms in hand. Clemence expressed ti:e strongest repugnance to 
such a step, of which she foresaw the utter inutility ; but Bouillon 
and La Rochefoucauld advised her to overcome her feelings, and 
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follow the advice nf Ihe Mar^chal, in order that she might not 
neglect the smallest chance of recovering the liberty of her hus- 
band. This argument determined the Princess ; she therefore 
turned her galley towards Bourg, whilst the Mar^chal plied his 
oars to hasten in advance of her, and announce her arrival. 

This pacific interview so immediately succeeding, as in romances 
of chivalry, the most murderous conflicts, excited the curiosity of 
the Court to the very highest pitch. Every one came forth to 
view the disembarkation of Cl^mence. She looked ill, and indeed 
she had sufiered from fever during the last few days, and she 
held her arm in a scarf, having been bled the previous evening. 
But every one admired the nobleness and propriety of her de- 
meanor, which, without hiding her devotion to her husband, dis- 
played her respect for her Sovereign. " One of my friends," 
says Madame de Molteville, " who wrote me these details, assured 
me that grief had made her beautiful."* 

Another writer declares that she appeared melancholy, but full 
of grace and gentleness, without any pride, but also without the 
smallest shadow of meanness. j- On the contrary Mademoiselle, 
jealous of the new reputation which the Princess bad acquired, 
directs against her a blow, which perhaps, in her womanish ideas, 
she considered to be the most deadly of all : " Her scarf was put 
on so awkwardly, as well as the rest of her dress, that I found 
it difficult to avoid laughing."^ As for the Duke d'Enghien, 
she is willing to acknowledge that he was " the prettiest child in 
the world." 

On entering the Queen's apartment, the Princess found there 
only the Queen, the King, Mademoiselle, and the Cardinal. She 
held herson by the hand, and had no one in her suite but Madame 
de Tourville. Without bowing to, or even looking at the Cardi- 
nal, Cl^mence placed herself on one knee before Uie Queen, and 

* Memoirs, vol. iii., p. S35. 

t " CondieaDa, sine ulla vilitatis suspicione, innocentiam auam ingessiL 
Snppliciter triatis, tantii modeatji BerrDonem commendaviC, et tnta concinne 
miBreQB visa, ut is eoedem cum illi. efl^tua aentirent te omneB matsii." 
(Priolus, lib. v„ c, 27 ; et Bajle, Diet., aub voce Brez6.) 

t Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. i.. p. 18B. We see anotJier cause orher 
ill humor when she adds, " During her visit paid me the next da;, she spoke 
to me onljr of trifles." 
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BUd to her : " Madam, [ come lo throw myself at your Majesty's 
feet — to ask your forgiveness if I have done anything which has 
displeased you. You must excuse the just grief of a private gen- 
tlewoman who has had the honor of marrying the first Prince of 
the Blood, DOW in a dungeon, and who thought she had reason to 
apprehend the same fate for his only son, that she now haa the 
lionor to present to you. Both he and I, Madam, entreat with 
tears in ou( eyes the liberty of Monsieur his father : grant it. 
Madam, for the sake of those great actions which he has done for 
the glory of your Majesty — grant it for the sake of Ihe life which 
he has so often risked for the service of the King and that of the 
State, and grant it also to my very humble prayer." 

Anne of Austria replied : " I am very glad, my cousin, that 
you are conscious of your fault : you now see that you had taken 
the wrong means for obtaining what you ask. Now that you are 
going to adopt a very opposite method, I will consider how and 
when I can give you the satisfaction which you request." 

The conleinpt which the Princess showed towards the Cardinal 
did not in the least discourage him. Wholly devoted to ambition, 
he was accessible neither to pride nor rancor. She had scarcely 
withdrawn to her lodging ere Mazarin came with the greatest 
effrontery to visii her. He was received with extreme coldness 
by Clemeace, who with diifieulty abstained from reproaches ; but 
Mazarin, without being in the slightest degree disconcerted, or 
losing his cheerfulness, advanced towards the Duke d'Enghien to 
kiss his hand. The child withdrew his hand angrily, and would 
not answer him a single word. 

The Princess remained only one night at Bourg ; the next day 
she continued her journey to Coutras. Before she went, she saw 
Lenet, who had been detained one day longer at Bordeaux to con- 
clude his affairs ; she related to him what had passed, and left 
him her instructions. 

As soon as the Cardinal heard of Leoet's arrival, he requested 
to speak lo him privately. Instead of reproaches, he overpowered 
him with praises and compliments, affecting an extreme frankness. 
Then taking him hy the hand, he led him to a window of his room 
which looked upon Bordeaux. " It is a strange thing," exclaimed 
he, " what those people have got into their heads ! Id good faith, 
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tell tne what has Monsieur le Prince done for that town which 
could have obliged it to risk all it has risked in his service V 

" Sir," replied Leuet, " the Gascons have more generosity than 
others. Besides which, they are all persuaded that your Emi- 
nence wishes to oppress them, to gratify the resentment of M. 
d'Epemon. They think that Monsieur le Prince was not last 
year of opinion that they should be so persecuted, and that you 
sought to ruin them ; they hate you, and they love him ; lie 
aafiers, and you reign." 

Mazarin, proceeding to discuss public affairs, then began to 
excuse himself for his past conduct ; but it became necessary to 
interrupt the conversation ; midday was approaching ; it was the 
festival of St. Francis, and the piouB Cardinal had not yet heard 
Mass ! He caused the Dukes de Bouillon and de la Rochefou- 
cauld, as well as Lenet, to enter his coach with him. " Who 
would have thought," said he, smiling, " eight days ago that we 
should all four have been in one carriage together V 

" All things happen in France," replied the author of the 
" Maxims." 

Lenet added, "It is a great honor to me, Sir, to be in this 
carriage in such company, but I shall never be happy until I see 
in it also Monsieur le Prince I" 

The Cardinal laughed. " All that will come in due time," 

In the course of that day Lenet went to pay his respects to the 
Queen, and afterwards to Mademoiselle. The former, by the 
advice and according to the example of the Cardinal, gave him 
a most gracious reeeption. She oould not, however, entirely re- 
strain her anger ; suddenly she broke through her discourse, col- 
ored deeply, and exclaimed aloud, " Ah ! if one was not a Chris- 
tian, what ought one not to do against those who come from a 
rebellious town, who have been at Betlegarde, and who are going 
straight to Stenay — to Madame de Longueville and Monsieur de 
Turenne !" 

A little stunned at this outburst, Lenet replied, however : 
" Allow me, Madam, to take the liberty of supplicating your Ma- 
jesty never to become incensed with those persons who are 
&ithful to their masters. ... I know very well. Madam, that 
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your Majesty is not speakiDg of me, because I have not been at 
Bell^aide, and I am not going to Stenay ; but, Madam, may 
God preserve your Majesty from so cruel a fete as that of the 
late Queen-Mother, Mary of Medici ! And remember that such 
a discourse as you have now been pleased to make, would au- 
thorize all your dependents to abandon you, if ever you should 
be persecuted under the name of the King your srai!" 

The Queen, recovering quickly, saw that she must change the 
subject. " Have you not seen the King ?" said ^e ; and she 
immediately presented Lenet to her acxt. 

Mademoiselle's reception of Lenet was even more &vorable. 
As soon as she perceived him, she approached him with " a blunt 
and deliberate air," which was habitual to her, and said to him 
that she had almost a mind to embrace him, so much was she 
satisfied with all that he had done for his master ; " for," she 
continued, " I do not at all love Monsieur le Prince, but yet I 
love all those who have served him well." 

Afler dinner Lenet returned to the Cardinal, who redoubled 
his cajoleries, and detained him in a conference from seven o'clock 
in the evening till one in the morning. Mazarin labored espe- 
cially to persuade Lenet that he had a sincere intention of liberat- 
ing the Princes, trying by this means to prevent the alliance 
which he dreaded between the ancient Frondeurs and the friends 
of Cond^. He tried too, but in vain, to discover how far the 
negotiation between these two parties had already advanced. 
" Then," adds Lenet, " he spoke to me of the Duchess de Lon- 
gueville and of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, as of persons 
whose friendship it would not be easy to gain, because they have 
fiiendship," said he, " only one for the other." — " If that is 
the case," said I, " you have only. Sir, to please one to insure 
the friendship of both ; and I think you would easily be able to 
please the Duchess by granting her the liberty of Messieurs her 
brothers, and of Monsieur her husband." — " I think," replied 
he, " that I should please her still more if I kept back the 
latter!"* 

On the other hand, Lenet tried to entice the Cardinal by letting 

* Leoet, Memoira, vol. ii., p. 475. 
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drop some hiats of great alliances Tor his family ; by pointiog out 
to him that his three nieces might perhaps marry the Prince of 
Conti, and the eldest sons of the Dukea de Bouillon and de la 
Rochefoucauld. At last they separated, each hoping he had 
deceived the other. " His Eminence," says Lenet, " embraced 
me twice, and made too many protestations of esteem and friend- 
ship for me to think them sincere." The next flay, accordingly, 
Lenet went to rejoin the Princess at Coutras, whilst the Court 
embarked for Bordeaux. 

After several days of repose at Coutras, the Princess was 
obliged to separate herself from her brave Iriends. The Duke 
de Bouillon departed for Turenne, with the gentlemen of his 
suite, and the Duke de la Roohefoucauld for Verteuil, whilst 
Climence herself turned her steps towards her father's house in 
Anjou, She charged Lenet to wait upon the Princess Dowager 
at Ch&tillon sur Loing, to give her an account of what had hap- 
pened, and to soothe her anger on their having placed, without 
her permission, a garrision at Montrond. 

The reception by the Bordelaia of the Queen Regent and the 
King was cold, silent, and without enthusiasm. They avoided as 
much as possible paying any mark of respect or honor to the 
Cardinal. It was only towards Mademoiselle that they expressed 
any zeal or gratitude, for the good offices which she had rendered 
them during the negotiations. Mazarin, displeased as he was at 
such a reception, was not tempted to prolong his visit ; besides, 
his return was becoming necessary in opposition to the new efforts 
of the factious parly at Paris, and of the Spaniards in Champagne. 
Therefore he hastened to re-establish in their employment Lavie 
and the other magistrates who had been expelled during the 
siege, and to provide for the most pressing affairs, whilst he ad- 
journed the others, such as the choice of a successor to the Duke 
d'Epernon ; afier which he led the Court again towards Amboise 
and Pontainebleau. 

The Princess of Cond^ arrived without accident at Milly, near 
Saumur. There she was joined by Lenet, who had found the 
Princess Dowager at Chitillon, apparently in good health, but 
more avaricious and more timid than ever, and fearing, above all 
things, to compromise herself with the Court. " I then weni," 
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says he, " to Milly, whither tiie peculiar temper of the Mar^chal 
de Brez^ had led him to retire afler his quarrel with the Cardinal 
de Richelieu, his brother-in-law, in the zenith of his power. He 
passed there the remainder of his days, going but very rarely to 
the Court or elsewhere. He ajnused himself by hunting ; and 
in truth I have seldom seen a spot where it could be more agree- 
able or conveniept than this. He read, and composed love verses 
and other light poetry. He was completely managed by a 
woman, the widow of one of his domestics, without beauty, but 
of a quick and ready wit, who disposed of all his fortune, up to 
the last moment of his life. He was not much beloved, but very 
much feared and respected in his government, even during the 
period of his disgrace. He was brave, skilful, and very well 
informed ; he talked too much and too well ; he was singular in 
many things, and affected to be so ; he was wellbred, and courte- 
ous to his friends, and exactly the contrary to those whom he did 
not like or esteem. He was a great enemy to all constraint and 
ceremony. This house of Milly was an ancient Chateau, which 
he had made comfortable. He had caused a marble slab to be 
placed over the door, on which ho had engraved in golden letters 
these words : — 



And in order that those who did not understand Latin might not 
pretend ignorance of its meaning, there was upon the same mar- 
ble, underneath, the following couplet r — 



Et nul n'y doit entrer qu'iuvite on conduit' 

This inscription surprised me very much : its singularity in- 
duced me to inquire into its motive ; and his old domestics told 
me that the Duke de la Trimouille on one occasion paid him a 
visit, which he found very troublesome ; and that On the Duke's 
departure he immediately sent for the workmen necessary for 
this inscription, in order that no one should in future go to visit 
bim unless aAer an invitation.* 
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" The Princesa did me the hqnor to show me her house and 
all its ornaments. She offered me a present of a fine set of 
tapestry, a fine bed of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, 
and the whole aet of furniture, which I never would accapt, how> 
ever much she pressed me, having resolved from the commence- 
ment of ihese affairs not to receive any favor from her, and tO' 
shun like a quicksand all the personal advantages which I might 
have derived from them. It struck me that some persons of her 
suite had not done quite the same !"* 

Having concluded all her affairs at Milly, the Princess set oS" 
with her suite to establish her residence at Montrond. She first 
passed by Tours, where she was magnificently received in the 
Archbishop's palace, although the Archbishop himself was ah. 
sent. " She had," says Lenet, " acquired so great a reputation 
in all that she had undertaken for the liberation of the Prinee 
ber husband, that she was everywhere looked upon as a most 
extraordinary woman." It was, however, rather ike triumph of 
Tirtue than of genius. She had done what nearly any courageous 
woman devoted to her duty might have achieved in her place. 

From Tours, Clemence continuing her journey, went to pass 
one day at Valen^ay. This Chateau, which then belonged to the 
Marquis of the same name, has become celebrated in our days 
by the possession of Prince Talleyrand, and the residence of King 
Ferdinand the Seventh. Let us here borrow the pen of an 
eloquent writer to describe that enchanting abode: — "This spot 
b one of the most beautiful in the world, and no King possesses a 
more picturesque park — trees of finer growth, lawns of a more 
exquisite green, or more gracefully imdulated ground. This 
fresh and wooded valley is an oasis in the midst of the dreary 

goike one da? to speak to the Marfchal, hf reproved them sharply, asking 
them how they came to be m> bold as to call withoat being sent for, and 
whether thej had not read what there waa over the gate. ' Yea, Mon- 
•eigneur,' said one of them, ' there U JVulii niti vocali — None but advo- 
cotea V He began to langh, and gave them audience." 

* Lenet, Memoira, vol. ii., pp. 574-577. This Chateau of Milly <whicb 
waa never completed) still exists ; it bears at present the name of Brezj. 
II is about three leoguea from Saumur, io the direction of the ancient abbey 
of Fonlevtauld. (Guide Pittnresque, vol. i., Dept de Maine et Loiie^ 
p. 18.) 
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I^ains which surround It, and which give no idea of one's ap- 
proach to it. One cornea suddenly upon a raviae thickly studded 
with rocks and forest trees, in the midst of gardens of regal 
^endor, from ihe centre of which rises a Spanish palace, full of 
jraetry and grace, which reflects itself from its rocky height upon 
the blue waters of the river beneath. It seems as though a 
dream hod wafted us to some enchanted country, which would 
vanish at one's waking, and which does in truth vanish at the end 
of a quarter of an hour, when one only crosses the valley and 
follows the road to the south. Then the endless plains, the yellow 
l>rooni,the flat and naked horizons reappear. What one has just 
.seen, appears imaginary."* 

On leaving Valen^ay the Princess pursued her route, without 
stopping, as far as Montrond, where she fixed her residence till 
the close of this year. Here, to my great regret, end the Me- 
moirs of Lenet. He had intended to continue them to the Peace 
of the Pyrenees, but unfortunately he did not live long enough 
to carry out this design.t His Memoirs appear to me distin. 
guished by their scrupulous accuracy, being drawn from the 
Diary which he kept at the very time when all these events 
were passing. We may convince ourselves of their truth by 
comparing them with several other authentic documents of that 
period, such as " A Truthful History of all that has been done 
or happened in Guyenne during the War of Bordeaux;" eeve- 
ral extracts from which have been printed as notes in the com- 
plete collection of the " Memoirs of France." We should only, 
I think, he a little on our guard against Lenet's inclination to 
ascribe to himself the principal direction in all afikirs, even when 
they more properly belonged to the Princess of Cond€ or to the 
Dukes de Bouillon and do la Rochefoucauld. 

Whilst the Princess was reaching Montrond, the Queen, who 
had long been detained at Amboise by illness, was on her way to 
Fontoinebleau. She had desired the Duke of Orleans to come 
and join her there, and Gaston foresaw what she would ask of 
turn ; therofbre, to reassure his friends of the Fronde, he gave 
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tbetn his word of honor before he set off, that he would never 
consent to the prisoners at Marcousay being tranaferred to Havre, 
He had scarcely arrived, however, ere the Queen's threats bo com- 
pletely turned ihe head of that poor Prinoe — the most cowardly 
perhaps of whom biatory makes mention — that he unresistingly 
signed the warrant which she presented to him. Measures were 
instantly taken for its execution : thtU same night the Count 
d'Harcourt was directed to set off with a strong body of cavalry 
and conduct Cond^ and his brothers to their new prison. " Mon- 
sieur le Prince has since told me," says Cardinal de Retz, "that 
if they had not removed bim from Marcoueey, he diould infallibly 
have made his escape by a project which was then on the point 
of execution."' ' 

This project was due to the zeal of Monsieur Amauld, Mar^- 
chal de Camp. A boat had been construcsted of boiled leather, 
which rolled up in a small compass, and which oould be carried 
on horseback to the banks of the moat which surrounded Mar. 
ooUBsy. Arnauld undertook to convey this boat at night beneath 
the walls of the fortress ; a soldier who was in the secret was, 
with the assistance of the Princes, to cut the throats of his com- 
rades, and convey the prisoners in the boat which was ready for 
them ; whilst a body of cavalry drawn up on the opposite bank 
was to protect their landing and proceed with them to Stenay.f 

Being obliged to relinquish this hope on leaving Marcoussy, die 
Princes began their journey on the 16th of November, under the 
charge of the Sieur de Bar, and escorted by the Count d'Haroourt. 
Some gibes against this officer served to dispel Condi's grief. 
Here follows a stanza which he composed on the way, and which 
was soon circulated all over France : — 

" Get homme grot et court. 
Si ikmeux dam rhiatoira, 
Co grand Comte d'Harcourt, 
Taut TafODDant de gloite, 
Qui lecourut Cuat, et qui reprit Turin, 

It Recon de Julea HmiiD !" 



They proceeded by short day's journeys on account of the 

* De Ttetz, Hemoin, toL ii., p. 174, ed. 1817. 
~ n of AbM Anuold, p. 389, ed. 1B34. 
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eaoort, and th^ Duke de LoDguevilU bad thus the mortifiattioa 
of paaaiDg slowly over, as a c^ittve, tbe very province of which 
he was tbe Governor. One Dight in an ion the Prince of Cmdi 
attempted to escape, but De Bar watched bun so narrowly that 
he found it impossible.* At last, after a ten days' march, the 
prisoners arrived at the citadel of Havrb, a fortress in the hands 
of the DucbeBs d'Aiguillon — that is to say, of Cardinal Mazahn, 
this lady being completely devoted to tbe interests of tbe Court. 

Reassured on this point, the Cardinal led the Court back from 
Fontainebleau to Paris, and departed himself towards Champagne 
to take the command of the army. But tbe various parties in the 
capital were far more to be apprehended by him than the enemies 
on the frontier. On the very day after'hia departure (it was oa 
tbe 2d of December, at the opening of the Parliament after 
the vacations) the Councillor Deslandes Payen presented a peti- 
tion, in the name of tbe PriDcaaa of Cond6, claiming the efiecl of 
the Declaration of the month of October, 1648, and consequently 
tbe liberty of her husband and her brothers-in-law. This peti- 
tion, which bad been written by the First President himself, 
sounded agreeably to tbe ears of tbe Magistrates, by some eapres. 
sions which were not generally employed by Princes and Prin- 
cesses: it began thus ;-^' Humbly supplicates, Claire Cl^mencs 
de Maill^," and was addressed not to " Messieurs," but to " Mes- 
seigneursdu Parlement." The deliberation on this petition was, 
however, postponed, in order to afibrd the King's Couoeel time to 
give in their opinions. 

That same day came tidings which still more disposed people's 
minds to compassian for tbe House of Cond6. The Princess 
Dowager had just sunk beneath her sorrows ; she died on the 2d 
of December at Chatillon eur Loing, with true sentiments of 
Christian piety. She desired her Confessor in her last moments 
to go and see the Queen and tell her that she died her very hum- 
ble servant, although she died of the grief wbioh had been caused 
her by the persecution of her children. But what afflicted her 
■till more was tbe irregular conduct of Madame de Longueville. 
" My deaT friend," said she to the Countess de Brienne, who was 
with her when she expired, " send word to that poor benighted 
soits of Motteville, vol. iii., p. 037. 
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creature at Steosy the state in which 70U we me, and let her 
le&ni how to die."* These noble expreMons had their efieot 
after many long years : this good seed remained long hidden in 
the ground, but we shall see it at length produce enduring fruits. 

The partisans of Cond4, however, at Paris were not slumber- 
ing : they had formed a little secret Council, which assembled 
generally in the hotel of the Princess Palatine. Anne of Gon- 
zttga. Princess Palatine, was well known by her wit and her gal> 
lantries. According to the Memoirs of Moatpensier,f " The 
Duke de Guise, Archlnshop of Rheima though he was, had paid 
court to her in a most extraordinary manner ; he made love as 
people do in romances ; when he quitted France she quitted it 
too. Soon after she dressed herself in men's clothes, and went 
straight to Besaoi^n in order to go from thence into Flanders j 
she called herself Madame de Guise ; when she wrote or spoke, 
she talked of her husband ; in short, she omitted nothing which 
could declare her msrriage. Whilrt she wsa at Besan^on, and 
he at Brussels, he fell in love with another lady, whom he mar- 
ried ; then she returned to Paris, and reasaumed her nunc of the 
Princess Anne, as though nothing had happened." Having thus 
very happily returned to her single state, she married in seoret| 
some yemv after. Prince Edward, one of the younger sons of the 
Elector Palatine ; but as she was very prone to gallantry, and 
her husband very poor and very jealous, they did not agree ex- 
tremely well. She tiad conceived a great enthusiasni for the no- 
ble qualities of the Prince of Coad€, and she drew around her 
in this service the Duchess de ChatiUon, the Duke de Nemours, 
the Presidents Viole and de Nesmood, and many others ; she also 
negotiated with the ohie& of the FrcHide. 

In the midst of these cabals the Prince's party was suddenly 
stunned by the news of a great victory which had just been 
achieved by Mazarin. On arriving at the frontier the Cardinal 
liad assembled a considerable army and undertaken the siege of 
Rhetel, a town reduced by the enemy a few months previoudy. 
The Governor of the town sent word to Turenne that be engaged 



* Hemoin of Mottaville, vol. iii., p. 547. 
\ Vol i., p. 306, sd. I7M. 
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to hdd out at least four days longer, and the Visoouot set off to 
bia assistance, accompanied by Don Esteran de Gmmarara and his 
Spaniards. But Rhetel was surroupded by tbe Governor the very 
day afler his promise, and an occasion presented itself for blling 
upon tbe troops of Turenne and Giamarara unawares. The FreAch 
were commanded by the Mar^chal du Plessia on the field of battle, 
and watched by tbe Cardinal Mazarin from the top of the church 
tower of Rhetel. The enemy was completely routed, Don 
Estevan and the greater number of bis officers were taken pii' 
aoners, twelve hundred men were left dead on tbe field, and 
Turenne could muster only a hundred and fifty cavalry in his 
flight towards Hontmedy.* 

The Cardinal returned in triumph to Paris : he arrived the last 
day of the year, and expected to find every party bowing lowly 
before tbe viotorioua Minister. But onthecontrary,afterthe first 
momenta of surprise and terror, the people became more detei^ 
mined than ever to oppose bim. As is well said by tbe author of 
tbe Maxims — " Fortune so capriciously ruled tbe events of this 
battle that Monsieur de Turenne, who had lost it, became thereby 
necessary to the Spaniards, and obtained the entire command of 
their army ; and, on the other hand, the Cardinal, who claimed 
for himself all the glory of this action, renewed in every breast 
the disgust and fear of his ascendency. "f Thus it was to tbe 
vanquished that this victory brought advantage ! 

To understand clearly the state of politios at this period, we 
must recall the events at Montrond and at Bordeaux. Pity for 
the unfortunate fate of Cond6, admiration for bis great mili- 
tary exploits, sympathy for the devotion of his young wife, had 
taken possession of all hearts. The chiefs of the Fronde, without 
partaking of this general feeling, could not entirely neglect it 
without compromising the sole support of their tottering power — 
their popularity. They thought, besides, that Mazarin, after his 
victory, would cease to treat them with caution, because be 
would cease to want them ; and that he would even try to crush 
thero, in order that he might reign alone. Their chief leader, 
the Coadjutor of Paris, had also other personal motives : he wish- 
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ed to become Cardiaal Ae Retz; and Mazarin had latetf irritated 
him by refiuitig his nomination at Rome. For all these combined 
reuons the ancient ProndeuTS in the Parliament zealously joined 
the new ones (that is, the partisans of Cond^), lo support tiie pe- 
tition of Madame la Princoase. It waa in vain that the Advocate- 
General, Talon, opposed it with some miserable cavils ; as, for 
ezaniple, that "The aforesaid Lady, Princees of Condi, did not 
prove that she had been authorized by Monsieur her husband — an 
essential condition, without which no woman could act in law !" 
The Parliament, by a la^e majority, decided that they woald 
-make remonstrances to the Queen to obtain the liberty of the 
Princes. 

Without limiting themselves to this assistance, the chieis of the 
Fronde proposed to the friends of Conde a close alliance and a 
formal treaty ; but La Rochefoucauld, who came to Paris to take 
put in these negotialioos, and was concealed at the hotel of the 
Princess Palatine, leaned rather to a reconciliation with Mazarin, 
who held the keys of Havre, and who, without intrigues or 
revolutions, could by a single order restore liberty to the Princes. 
The Duke had several nocturnal conferences with the Cardinal 
at the Palais Royal, where he went alone and disguised, and 
where the Cardinal came himself to open the door, his candle in 
'his hand. 

Mazarin, however, always promised, but never kept his word. 
1%e month of January passed without anything being resolved 
upon ; and the Duke at last told the Cardinal that if he did not 
obtain that very moment a positive answer, he should he obliged 
to conclude other engagements, and could not again return to the 
Palais Royal. This frank and honest declaration produced no 
effect. Men who are themselves deceivers can never believe (and 
therein lies their principal punishment) in the sincerity of others. 
Mazarin did not think the thing so pressing as he was told it was : 
he said " Adieu," with a smile, and allowed the departure of La 
Rochefoucauld, wbo instantly returned to the Princess Palatine, 
and signed, for himself and for Madame de Longueville, a treaty 
with the Coadjutor and the Fronde. One of the principal con- 
ditions was ibe marriage of the Prince of Conti with Made- 
moiselle de Chevreuse. They found means to draw the weak- 
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minded Gasloa into this ulliiuice, in spite of all fais misgivings. 
Caumartin, wcretary to the Coadjutor, followed him everywhere 
for several days, the treaty in one pocket and an inkstand in the 
other : at last he caught him between two doors, put the pen be- 
tween his fingers, and Monsieur signed, said Madame de Cher- 
reuse, aa he would have signed a compact with the Devil had tie 
been afraid of being suiprised by his guardian angel !* 

This powerful combination was preparing the downfall of Mua- 
rin ; an imprudence committed by the Cardinal himself hastened 
it. One night at Court be had the folly to compare the chie& of 
the Fronde to Fairiikx and to Cromwell. These words were is> 
peated by the Duke of Orleans to the Coadjutor, and by the Cc«d- 
jutor to the Parliament. The indignation they excited was the 
more violent because they were not entirely without truth. Moved 
with anger, the Parliament allowed itself to be drawn into a peti- 
tion, addressed to his Majesty, entreating that he would disnuss 
Cardinal Mazarin from his presence and his councils. The peo- 
ple, feeling their ancient hatred revive, lighted bonfires in the 
streets at the news of this petition ; imd Gaston, taking courage, 
publicly declared that he should join himself to the magistrates to 
obtain the liberty of his cousins. 

Mazarin plainly saw that he could no longer struggle against 
such an outbreak in the capital ; but, although losbg the game, 
he did not throw up his cards. He resolved to quit Paris, to retire 
to Havre, to treat with Condg himself if he could, and in any case 
to form a body of troops by collecting all the garrismis of the 
towns which were still at his disposal. The Queen was to remain 
at the Palais Royal in the hope of regaining her influence over 
the Duke of Orleans ; but if she could not succeed, she prwnised 
to join her &vorite, and recommence a civil war. 

With these views Mazarin first made the Queen sign an order 
to the Sieur de Bar, directing him to do whatever might be com- 
manded him on the subject of the Princes by the Cardinal. 
Then taking leave of her Majesty on the evening of the 6th of 
February, Mazarin disguised himself as an officer, put on a bat 
and feathers, and went out by the Porte de Richelieu, where 

■ Hemcnn of De Sel2> vol. ii., p. 300, ed. 1817. 
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he found an esoort of three hundred mouDled men, commanded 
by bis GouDtryman and his friend, the Count de Broglie ; and 
at the head of thu litde troop he moved slowly cm towanla 
Havre. 

Anne of Austria, remaituDg at Paris, [Hopoiied SOTerel times, 
but in vain, an interview to the Duke of Orleans. Gaston mis- 
trusting, and with reason, his own weakness, refused to see her. 
Then the Queen, more than ever devoted to her darling Cardinal, 
made secret preparations for carrying off the young King in the 
night of the 9th of February. Unfortunately for her, the chiefs 
of the Fronde received intelligence of her design. They hastened 
to the Duke of Orleans to ask for an order to retain her by force ; 
but Gaston, quite terror-stricken, eosoonoed himself in his bed, 
and refused to give any direction. Then the Coadjutor and the 
Duke de Beaufort, on their own responsibility, took energetic 
measures, to which the feelings of the people no less quickly re- 
sponded. The drums beat in every street ; the bourgeou ran to 
arms ; their former captains placed themselves anew at their head ; 
the gates of the town were speedily guarded ; the Palais Royal 
was assailed, and the Queen's own guards showed no zeal in de. 
fending wh&t they considered only as the interest of a minister, 
or rather a minion, who had become hateful to them. 

In this feeling, which was almost getteral, not a drop of blood 
was shed, and yet what a strange vicissitude ! The all powerful 
favorite a proscribed fligitive, and the Queen Regent alnxMt a 
prisoner in her own palace ! 

In the midst of all these tumults the Queen showed as much 
courage in undergoing, as Giaston had shown cowardice in direct- 
ing them. Without appearing at all disturbed, she declared to 
every one that she never had entertained the least idea of carry- 
ing off her son. Hearing some few bourgeou, more forward than 
the rest, who had entered the court of the Palais Royal, and who 
were calling loudly " Let ^em show us the King ! we will see the 
King !" Anne of Austria commanded all the doors to be thrown 
open, hereelf reoeived the insurgenta, and conducted them to the 
room of the young King, Louis XIV., who was slumbering sweetly 
and calmly. " Theee mutineers," says a lady of the Court, 
"weie delighted with this frankness: they all placed Utemaelves 
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oloae to the King's bed, the curtuns of which Ihejr had undnwn, 
and then, seized with strong feelinga of afiection, poured forth od 
him a thousand blessinga. They watched him a long while 
asleep, and could scarcely enough admire him. Their anger 
ceased ; and though they had entered like men half beside them- 
selres, they went out again like loyal and submissive subjects !"* 

The freedom of the Princes naturally followed as a consequence 
upon the Queen's constraint. By the very next day it wu 
resolved in the Parliament, in the presence of the Duke of Orleans, 
that La VrilH^re, Secretary of State, should go and carry to the 
Sieur de Bar, the order which the Queen had already signed for 
the liberation of the prisoners, and that La Vrilli^re should be 
accompanied in this mission by the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
the President Vide, and several other Deputies. A new Decla- 
ration was issued against the Cardinal, by which he was enjoined 
to leave the kingdom within a fortnight, with his family and ioa 
domestics. 

Some of the magistrates, however, who had acted the most 
courageously in favor of Cond^, and against Mazariu, appeared 
grieved at their own triumph. These men of integrity loved none 
but legal means : they had a horror of tumult or sedition ; they 
held the Majesty of Kings as sacred, and they knew how to prefer 
virtue to victory. The First President M0I6, especially, con- 
tinued in bis place in the Great Chamber, and, with his accus- 
tomed calmness, was judging private and individual afiairs, but 
he showed by his countenance and his demeanor that greater 
things filled his mind. Melancholy, says De Relz, appeared ia 
bis eyes, but that kind of melancholy which touches and enthralls 
us, because it has in it nothing but dejection."!- When Monsieur 
informed him that the ieUre de cachet for the liberation of the 
Princes would be despatched within two hours, M0I6 replied, with 
a deep sigh, " Monsieur le Prince is at liberty, and the King — the 
King our master — is a prisoner !" Gaston, who every now and 
then — that is to say, whenever he was not frightened — spoke well 
in public, replied instantly, " The King was a prisoner in the 

■ Memoira of Hotteville, vol. iv., p. 60, ed. 1733. 
t De Reb, Hemoin, voL ii., p. 2^, cd. I8IT. 
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hands of Maz&rin, but, thaok God, he is no longer so !" And the 
ContetUert dea EnquHea exclaimed, like an echo, " He Is no longer 
80 ! he ia no longer so !" 

Like Ihe moth which is for ever fluttering around the hostile 
flame which has already wounded and will wound it again — thai 
Ma2iarin, proscribed by the Parliament and driven forth by the 
people, still hovered in the neighborhood of Paris, always hoping 
lo be recalled, or at least rejoined by the Queen. Already could 
he see tokens of the downbll of his fortunes by the change in all 
those about him — already had the officers of his household laid 
aside their respectful bearing, and begun to greet the Cardinal 
with clouded looks and bitter words. On hearing what had 
passed on the 10th of February at Paris, he felt that he had not 
B moment to lose, if he still wished to negotiate with the Princes ; 
therefore he hastened his march, and arrived before Havre on the 
morning of the I3th, at sun-rise. But the news of his reverse of 
fortune had preceded him. De Bar declared drily, that with 
regard to his prisoners he should act accordiJig to Ihe Queen's 
orders, but that as for the fortress of Havre, he was resolved to 
maintain it forthe Duchess d'Aiguillon ; that he would niA receive 
the Cardinal's troops, and that he should only allow his Eminence 
himself to enter. Mazarin had recourse first to cajoleries and 
then to threats, without, however, being able to shake De Bar's 
resolution. Whilst he was still parleying before the gates of the 
town, a courier arrived from Paris, announcing that the Deputies 
who carried the order for the liberation of the Princes would be 
at Havre before night. Then it was no longer possible for Maza- 
rin to treat with Condi, and propose his liberation from prison as 
one of the conditions, but he could still reserve to himself the 
merit of being the first to aonounoe this happy news ; and, accord- 
ing to the Memoirs of those times, " Not being able to play tlie 
part of a minister, he wislied at least to play the part of a cou- 
rier."* Leaving therefore his escort, he entered the citadel and 
presented himself to the Princes. 

At the unexpected sight of his mortal enemy Cond^ could not 
repress a gesture of surprise, but his reception displayed neither 

■ Uamoin of Mot(«villa, vol. iv., p. S7 
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arrogaooe oa the one hftDd nor meaoaess on the other. The 
Cardinal all but fell upon his knees, and protested that he had 
token no part in the imprisonmeDt of the Princes ; that it was the 
act of the Duke of Orleans and the Frondeur^; and that the 
Queen had just granted their liberty to his own earnest entreaties 
and prayers. Cond6 replied, in a few words only, that he was 
grateful to find her Majesty now did him justice, and that he 
would serve her faithfully as he bad always done. Without 
taking any notice of the Cardinal's overtures of ciHiciliation, be 
continued treating him with the utmost politeness, which bordered, 
however, a little upMi disdain. He ordered dinner lo be served for 
himself and his brothers, made Mazarin take a seat at their table, 
and civilly drank to his health. The Prince of Conti and the 
Duke de Longueville appeared less polite, and in a greater hurry 
to leave the prison. AfVer the repast, Mazarin asked Cond^ for a 
private interview ■ and finding himself alone with him, be 
redoubled bis profeasiMia and entreaties, imploring his pardon for 
what bad passed, and his protection for the future. He urged that 
the Throne was tottering before the Fronde, and that the only 
means of rendering it firm and stable wasa close alliance between 
himself as confidant of the Queen and the Princes of the Blood. 
Goods listened coldly to him, and answered him but little : at laat 
he went down stairs, still followed by Mazarin, and entered a 
coach with his brothers and the Mar^ohal dc Grammont. At the 
last moment Mazarin threw himself before him, and embraced his 
boot ; Condfi, turning round, with a formal salutation, said wily, 
"Farewell, Monsieur le Cardinal."* The fallen Minister for a 
long while followed with his eyes the coach, which seemed to bear 
away from him bis last hopes. He saw Cond6 take the road 
towards Paris, to the sound of salvos of artillery, and amidst the 
acclamations of the populace — that same populace which, thirteen 
months before, had lighted bcmfires at the news of his imprison- 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Condi arrivM at Pwii. — Amml of the PKueera Irom Montroiid. — Power of 
the House of Conde at thi» period.— Enoneotui Policy of the Prince. — 
Freih diBHOtioDS with the Court — Be retires to St. Munr, uul to Hont- 
rond. — Renewil of the Civil \fti, — Condi at Bordeaux. — Hii campaign od 
the Chireote.— Return of Mazarin to France.— Military movementi on the 
Loire. — Mademoiselle de Montpemier at OTleaiiB. — Her Coiutsbip bj 
Charles 11. of England. — Victory of Turenne at Jargeaa. 

" I FBLT," said Con(]6 himself some days aflerwards to hia couraa 
Mademoiselle de MoDtpensier, " I felt uoapeakable joy when I 
saw myself out of Havre, and with my sword at my side \"* 
Like an eagle bursting through the ban of his cage, and once 
more soaring towards the skies, already he stretches forth his 
wings to protect his nest, or his ialons to seize his prey. What 
earthly happiness can be compared to that of the priacmer who, 
after a grievous and pnrtracted expectation, and hopes often dis- 
appointed, at length sees the door of his dungeon open before him ? 
With what transports does he contemplate, aa though it were for 
the first time, that sky resplendent with brightness, those verdant 
meads, and ycmder bright and gushing stream ! Afier a long 
night — or rather a slow death— he feels, as il were, bom anew ; 
but as though one could be bom with a complete knowledge of 
objects, and a full development of mind ! Pleasure, fortunes, 
&mily, iatherland — all these are summed up to the poor prisoner 
in that one word " Liberty !" Ah ! why did Cond^ forget the 
sorrows of his captivity and the happy day of his deliverance, 
when, twenty years latei^— But let me not anticipate my story. 
The night of his release Cond^ slept at the Chateau of Groe- 
menil, four leagues from Havre, where he met the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld and the President Yiole, and he«rd from them all 
the details of the late events. 

* Hemoira of UontpentieT, toL ii., p. 9. 
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Two days afterwards he made a aolema and public entry with 
kia brothers into Paris. He received at St. Denis the congratu- 
lations of that very same Guitaut who had arrested him, and who 
now came to congratulate him on the part of the Queen ! The 
Duke of Orleans had also sdvanoed as &r as La ChapeVe to meet 
his cousin, bringing with him in his coach the Coadjutor and the 
Duke de Beaufort. Conde embraced them all, as though he had 
forgotten his ancient feuds with the Fronde. Cries of joy arose 
from the countless multitude which lined the road : some rnounted 
on the roofs of houses, others upon the trees which lined tbe 
plain ; every one wished again to see and hail the hero. Cond^, 
who had supplied himself with money and jewels, distributed Uiem 
to all those who surrounded him. He had nothing left but bis 
sword, when, hearing a young officer say how happy he should 
be in possessing it, " Here it is," said the Prince with kindness ; 
" may it gain for you the b&ton of a Marfehal de Fraiue !'" It 
is added that Ihe young officer proved himself worthy of thb gift : 
be attained the rank of Brigadier, and twenty-four years later 
was killed when fighting under Condi's own banner st the battle 
ofSeneff. 

The Princes went first to the Palais Royal, where the Queen, 
both sick and sorrowful, had placed herself in her bed to receive 
them. The compliments on either aide were very cold, and soon 
over. FrcHn thence, always accompanied by the acclamations of 
the populace, tbe Princes went to the Luxembourg, the palace of 
the Duke of Orleans. A great supper was there awaiting them, 
which lasted till very late at night. A thousand healtba were 
drunk to the Princes and their friends, and every insult was 
heaped upon the Jatlen Minister. Cond€ alone had the generosity 
to say that the absent ought to be spared. 

The next day Cond^ and his brothers went to thank the Parlia- 
ment for its declarations in their favor, and receive its good wishes 
and congratulations ; whilst the rejoicings of the populace lasted 
several days more, in fire-works, banquets in the streets and 
noisy acclamatims. A pan^yrist adds, with much simplicity, 

* Desomiranz, ToL ii., p. 459. 
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and without intending any maliciouB meaning, " That the drunk- 
enness {rivregse) of the capital waa never yet so great !"* 

In the midst of these rejoicings the Duchess de Longueville 
arrived from Stenay, and the Princess and her aon from Mont- 
rond. It was a joyful lamily reunion. Cond6 ceased to treat hia 
wife with the contempt which he had shown her ever since tbeir mar- 
riage, and for the first lime manifested towards ber friendship and 
r^ard. " I w^nt to see Madame la Princease on her return," 
says Mademoiselle ; " she appeared to me on that day more quick 
than usual ; I stayed only a diort time ; she was so transported 
with joy at seeing bo much company in her house. "f We may 
perhaps be allowed to think that her joy was rather caused by 
seeing her husband out of prison, and herself well received by 

At this period the House of Conde seemed to have attained the 
utmost pitch of greatness. The Parliament, the Fronde, the 
nobility — every chief of every party — had united fcr its defence, 
and each in turn sought its support. On its side were enlisted 
the most highly honored magistrates, the most skilful politicians, 
the most valiant soldiers. The &var of the common people 
responded to this general alliance of the great. Its enemy, the 
Cardinal Mazarin, repulsed at Havre, and become more than ever 
the object of general hatred, had at length decided upon leaving 
the kingdom, and had found an asylum at Brahl, tiie country- 
house of the Elector, near Cologne. From this retreat he con- 
tinued to govern Anne of Austria as absolutely as though he had 
been still at the Palais Royal ; and every one of his letters became 
an order, without appeal, to hia submissive mistress. But the 
Queen, weakened in general estimation by this foreign influence, 
and become a mark for all the combined resentments aimed at her 
&vorite, no longer possessed any real power, and remained almost 
a prisoner in the midst of her own Court, 

In these first moments it would not have been difficult for 
Conde (and many of his friends advised itj to deprive the Queen 
of her authority, and shut her up in the Val de Grace, whilst a 
declaration from the Parliament might transfer the Regency to 

* DtaomMux, vol. ii., p. 455. t Hemoirt of Hoiitp«iiuBr, vol. ii., p. 7. 
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the Duke of Orteana, or perhaps even to Cood^ himself. Tlie 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld — a very oompetent judge in theae 
matterB — says that all parties would willingly have agreed to 
this measure. "But," adds he, "Monsieur le Prince, who re- 
lumed oa it were in triumph, was still too much dkzzted with 
the splendor of his liberation to see very distinctly all that he 
might undertake. Perluipg, too, the greatness of the under- 
taking prevented him from seeing its facility."* He let pass 
the &vorable opportunity, which, once lost, never returns. He 
thought he could safely trust a woman accustomed to dominun, 
and whose wishes were all centred in the return of her favorite. 
Above all, he did not sufficiently consider that the union of the 
panies which he had found on his liberation, and on which rested 
his own power, must needs be temporary, and that all the new 
friends who had attached themselves to him during the storm 
against a common danger, would drop from him like the wiags of 
loams, at the firat gleam of sunshine. lie must either strike at 
once, or soon find himself disarmed. But the whole history of 
Cond6 ia a proof that a oonsummate genius in war is sometimes 
wholly unskilful in the conduct of a factim. 

Instead of those bold but yet prudent measures which would 
have destroyed the root of the evil, and anticipated the discords to 
come, the Prince allowed himself to be lured by the proposals of 
the Queen. He consented to accept from her, both for himself 
and his brothers, the towns and the offices of which they had 
been deprived. He received perniission to re-establish all the 
regiments belonging to their family. He accepted the govern, 
ment of Guyenne in Iteu of that of Burgundy, which was desired 
for the Duke d'Epernon ; but Conde reserved for himself all the 
fortified towns of the province which he resigned. He entered 
into a secret negotiation, having for its object to obtain the 
government of Auvergne for the Duke de Nemours, the govern- 
ment of Provence tor the Prince of Conti, the fortified town of 
Blaye for the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and several other 
favors for himself and his friends ; and on these conditions he 
ooosenled to the Cardinal's return. His pretensions were so ex- 

* Hemoin, p. IQ9, ed. 1804. 
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cessive, that the Cardinal himself advised the Queen Dot to accept 
them, and to wait for better times. But this aegotiation, whioh 
was so<Hi seeD through, cooled many of Condi's friends, who 
wished to oppose, as good Frenchmen, the restoration of an evil 
Minister. Condfe waa never able to perceive the truth, that every 
statesman, however illustrious he may be, cannot form any con- 
siderable party for his own private grandeur and glory, and that 
he must link them firmly with some great public interest. 

At the same time that Cond6 showed himself so eager for the 
interests of his relations and connexions, he was accused of not 
being sufficiently zealous for the advancement of his friends. 
The Duke de Bouillon appeared very much displeased vrith him 
on this account, and the Viscount de Turenne openly declared 
that having fulfilled his pledges for the deliverance of the Princes, 
be no longer considered himself linked to their party. It must 
be owned, however, that the demands of the Prince's friends were 
BO numerous and so exorbitant, that even Royal authority would 
have found it difficult to satisfy them. One day that Cond6 hardly 
knew what answer to give, and saw no means for rewarding even 
a fourth part of those who had served him during his impriaiHi- 
ment, he could not forbear exclaiming, " How happy is the Duke 
de Beaufort in owing his liberty only to himself and hia own 



Private disappointments, moreover, became envenomed by public 
differences. A controversy on privileges arose between the Par- 
liament of Paris and a meeting of the nobles, which was held at 
the house of the Duke de Nemours. Each side claimed Condi's 
support — the noblemen alleging as claims their military actions, 
and the magistrates their favorable decrees. Cond&, finding him- 
self thus embarrassed, thought to avoid compromising himself by 
maintaining a strict neutrality, and leaving the management of 
this aSkiT to the Duke of Orleans. Gaston decided in favor of 
the Parliament, and the nobility discontinued its meetings, having 
previously drawn from the Queen Regent a Royal Declaration 
promising that the States-General should be convoked before the 
close of the year to judge all these questions. But the timid 

* Hamoin of Motterille, vdL iv., p. IM. 
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pdicy of MonsieUF le Prince on ibis occasion cooled for his inte- 
rest not only the nobles whom be hcicl forsaken, but atao the Par- 
liament which had prevailed, each party accusing him of weak- 
ness and ingratitude. 

At Court the Prince had the mbJbrtuae to raise against him- 
self all the force of female hatred. We have already eeen that 
one of the principal conditions of the agreement signed at the 
house of the Princess Palatine, and accepted by the imprisoned 
Princes, was the marriage of the Prince of Conti with Mademoi. 
selle de Chevreuse. This marriage, already arranged, was 
broken off very abruptly and with great harshness by Cond^. 
Good reasons were certainly not wanting for this. Mademoiselle 
de Chevreuse being known by everybody to be the mistress of the 
Coadjutor; but Cond€ might have employed gentler means and 
more respectful expressions. The result was, that the Princess 
Palatine and the Duchess de Chevreuse, violently irritated, again 
threw themselves into the Queen's party, and drew along with 
them the Coadjutor and his friends. 

Discord penetrated even into Coad&'g own family. Monsieur 
de Longueville was much displeased with the ctaiduct of his wife, 
and not much pleased with that of his brothers-in-law. Delighted 
to find himself out of prison and re-established in his government 
of Normandy, he wished for nothing hut peace and tranquillity. 
Madame de Longueville, on the contrary, advocated the most 
violent measures, even civil war, only in order that she might 
have some valid pretest for living apart from her husband, 
" whom she had iiever loved," says Gondy, " and whom for soma 
time past she had begun to fear."* 

For all these reasons which I have given in detail, a few weeks 
sufficed to dissolve that formidable combination which had driven 
forth Mazarin and recalled Cond€. The Queen, always skil- 
fully directed by the letters of the former from Brilhl, seized the 
propitious moment for resuming her authority. She dismissed 
several of her Ministers whom she thought not in her interest, 
and treated Gaston's remonstranceB upon this subject with cold 
contempt. She held several nocturnal conferences with Gaaij, 

•Uemoin of Bets, vol. ii, p. 340, ed. 1S17. 
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aod foTmed an alliaDce with him, and several other chiela of the 
Aocient Frande, thus becomiDg able to control a part of the popu- 
lace of Paris, and the armed hourgema who surrounded her paUuje. 
More irritated than ever against the Prince of Cond^, she desired 
again to seize liis person. With this view she was brooding over 
two different projects ; one su^ested by the Coadjutor, of arrest- 
ing the Prince in broad day, at the apartmenta in the Luxem- 
bourg, the first lime he should go to visit Gaston. The other, 
which was muoh more violent, was the device of the Mar^chal 
d'Hocquincourt : he proposed to assail the Hdtel de Cond6 with 
&D armed force during the night, and thus surprise Monsieur le 
Prince in bed. " Ctmsider, I entreat you," soya Gondy in his 
Memoirs, " if such a design was practicable, without bloodshed, 
in a house full of suspicion, and against a man of the greatest 
courage in the world."* 

At this period Cc»id6 was still negotiating with the Court, and 
thought himself on the eve of a conclusion. Judge what was his 
rage when he learnt by secret intelligence that his liberty was in 
danger, and perhaps even his life ! On this occasion he could 
not control the violence of his temper : instead of only taking suf- 
ficient but discreet precautionary measures, he made a great up- 
roar, summoned to his assistance a crowd of gentlemen, barrica- 
doed the windows of the H6tel de Cond^, and placed videttes in 
hb garden. Anne of Austria expressed great surprise at these 
preparations, but did not on her side neglect the opportunity of 
assembling troops at the Palais Royal. For several days die two 
partiea remained thus &oe to face, and on one occasion Monsieur 
le Prince narrowly escaped being attacked or arrested on me^ 
ing, when nearly alone out walking, the King, who was on his 
return from bathing at Suresne. 

Cmd^'s suspicions being once awakened, became perhaps ex- 
Ireme. Besides, as usually happens to Princes, his friends, wish' 
ing to exalt their own value by bringing great news, were oon- 
standy led to exaggeration of small events. At last, on ihe 6th 
of July, at two o'clock in the morning, Cond^, being then in bed, 
saw one of his gendemen, named Ricousse, enter hurriedly. 

'MemoinofRetz, voLii., p. 327, ed. 1816. 
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" HoDsieur !" exctsimed he, " your hotel is uiTested !" At the 
same moment another of his gentlemen rushed into the room to 
announce that two companies of the Royal Guards were advanC' 
ing by the Rue des Boucfaeries. After the event, it was disco- 
vered that these Guards had been set in motion for a wholly 
pacific object — to prevent some smugglers from bringing into the 
town their waggon-toads of wine. But in the agitation of this 
first moment Cond^ arose, dressed himself in haste, mounted his 
horse with his attendants, himself being the seventh tn the caval- 
cade, and left Paris by the Porte St. Miche'. Having arrived in 
the open country before sun-rise, he remained some time on the 
high road waiting for news of the Prince of Conti, whom he had 
seat to forewarn. But on a sudden he thought he heard the 
sound of a number of horses advancing at full trot. He has no 
doubt that it must he a squadron of cavalry which had been sent 
in pursuit of him ! On this ho spurs his horse, and arrives at 
full gallop near Meudon ! The sound, however, which ho had 
heard proceeded only from a troop of villagers, who were driving 
to market their asses, laden with vegetables. " Thus," as an 
historian of our day truly states, " a strange freak of fortune made 
the most intrepid man of hb age fly before women, children, and 
donkeys !"* 

Once having set off, Cond£ determined to continue his journey. 
He went to bis bouse of St. Maur, which was only three leagues 
from Paris ; but taking his way by cross-roads he arrived there 
very late, and worn out with fatigue. He was there joined by 
Madame la Princesse, the Prince of Conti, the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, the Dukes de la Rochefoucauld and Nemours, Messieurs Ar- 
nauld, Lenet, and many others. All the pleasures of his ch&teau 
— halls, comedies, play, hunting-parties, and good cheer — attracted 
thither a great number of those uncertain persons who always 
offer themselves at the commencement of a party, and who for- 
sake or betray it in the sequel.j' St. Maur became a kiod of 
Court, in rivalry with that of the Palab Royal. Anne of Austria, 
however, troubled at the consequences of such a secesnon, oftused 

* St Anlure, Uiator; of the Fronde, vol. ii., p. 3S3. 
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it to be declared to the Partiament, od her Royal word, that shs 
had never entertained any intention of arresting Monsieur le 
Prince. Thereupon the Parliament entreated the Duke of Orleans 
to go to St. MauT, and employ all his influence with his cousin to 
pursuade him to return. On her aide the Queen sent the Mar6- 
chal de Grammont for the same object. 

Cond6 received these overtures with cold diadain, and replied 
that be should peraiat in absenting himself so long as her Majesty 
kept in attendance upon her the Secretaries of State, Servien and 
Lyonne, who were creatures of Mazarin, and in daily correspond- 
ence with him. Anne of Austria exclaimed with fury against 
this new inroad on her rights. The wisest magistrates did not 
spprovo of it, and the Coadjutor remarked that, *' if the aversion 
of one of Messieurs the Princes of the Blood was to be the rule 
of a Minister's fortune, that dependence would greatly diminish 
the King's authority, and the liberty of his subjects." 

There were several stormy debates upon the subject. At last 
a decree was passed, which, without naming any one, condemned 
kll those who, in defiance of preceding decrees, should correspond 
with the Cardinal. Servien and Lyonne no longer ventured to 
appear at the Council, or even to remain in the town; and 
Coadk having no longer any pretext for continuing in his re- 
treat, consented to return to Paris, and to pay the Queen a short 
visit. 

Cond^, however, foresaw very clearly that things could not re- 
main in this state ; that he must either attempt a thorough recon. 
ciliation with the Court or throw himself into extreme measures. 
He felt a sincere veneration for the Royal authority, and an hon- 
orable scruple against recommencing civil war. Tumults in the 
street especially inspired him with deep disgust. He said himself, 
with that noble simplicity which so well becomes a hero, that he 
did not feel himself brave enough for a war carried on with stones 
and firebrands.* On the other hand he saw his mortal enemy 
dictating, from Colc^^, even the smallest steps taken by the 
Queen. He feared that, by limiting himself to a timid defence, he 
should leave to Mazarin time to corrupt his servants, and still fur- 

* Hemoire of L> Bochefoncuild, p. 178. 
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ther lo throw dtvisioa into his party. Grieved and perplexed by 
a thousand conflicting sentiments, he continued his preparatitma 
for a war, without, however, renouncing his hopes of a peace. 
He sent his wife, his son, and his sister to Montrond, in order to 
maintain Berry in his interests, and await in safety the result of 
the crisis. He sent the Marquis de Sillery to Brussels to concert 
measures on the side of the Spaniards. His best towns were 
entrusted to his best friends : he gave the conunand of Bell^arde 
to the Count de Boutteville, of Dijon to Amauld, and of Steaay 
to Martdn ; whilst with himself at the H6tel de Conde be retaioed 
the faithful Lenet as his confidential counsellor, and surrounded 
himself with a numerous and brilliant escort of nobility. 

The Queen on her side was readily led into vident resolutions, 
hoping to find in a civil war some occasion, for the recall of her 
lavorite. She sent to the Parliament a formal DeclaratitHi against 
the Prince of Conde, reproaching him with great bitterness for 
all the steps be had taken, and even for all the fiLvors he 
bad received. The following day CtHid^ went to the Great 
Chamber to justify himself; he caused another Declaration to be 
read in his vindication, wliich he liad forced Gaston to sign, and 
he next accused the Coadjutor to his face of being the author of 
the calumnies against his reputation and of the attacks against hia 
person. Gondy boldly answered, fixing hia eyes full upon Cond6, 
that at any rate nobody could accuse him of having &iled in 
keeping his word to his friends. This latter sally, which related 
to the broken engagements with the Fronde and Madame de Chev- 
reuse, stung the Prince to the quick. " However," says Gondy 
himself, " though animated by Monsieur le Prince de Conti, who 
touched him on the side as though to u^e him to resent it, he did 
not lose his temper, which in him could only be the effect of the 
greatness of his courage and his magnanimity. Though I was 
on that day very well attended, he was without comparison much 
stronger than I was ; and it is certain that if we had drawn our 
swords at that moment, he would have had the whole advantage 
over me."* 

These dangers, these scandals, occurred more than once. One 

* Memoirs of Retz, lol. ii., 4iS5. 
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day the Coadjutor, being better attended than usual, wished to dis- 
pute the precedence with Monsieur !e Prince in the Salle du Pa- 
lms : the Prince disdained such an adversary and such a field of 
battle ; but the servants and friends of both parties were already 
grasping their swords. It became necessary that the First Presi- 
dent Mole should pathetically entreat Monsieur le Prince, by the 
blood of St. Louis, not Co allow the temple, which that glorious 
King had given to the preservation of peace and the protection of 
justice, to become the scene of bloodshed : it became necessary 
that he should exhort the Coadjutor, by his sacred character, not 
to encourage the massacre of a people whom God had commit- 
ted to his charge. But at this very same sitting the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld, finding himself near Gondy as he was enter. 
ing the Parqvet des Huissiers, pressed him with great violence 
between the folding-doors, and it is acknowledged by himself in 
his Memoirs, that he hesitated as to whether he should not, upon 
that occasion, despatch his mortal enemy : he let him pass, how- 
ever, at last, all breathless and bruised. They saw each other 
once more before the civil war, on an occasion which forms a 
singular and shocking contrast to this. Conde was returning 
from the Parliament in Lis coach with La Rochefoucauld, when 
they met the procession of " Notre Dame" — the Coadjutor attired 
in his episcopal robes, followed by his clergy, and walking behind 
several images and relics. To show their respect to the Church, 
the Prince and the Duke immediately stepped out of their carriage 
and received on their knees the blessing of the Prelate, who after- 
wards made a low bow to his Highness, his cap in his hand. On 
that day the populace was entirely on the Prince's side ; they 
loaded the Coadjutor with invectives and reproaches, and would 
have torn him in pieces if Conde had not sent some servants to his 

According to the Memoirs of the times, " the Queen, who hated 
equally both parties, would have been heartily glad if they had 
killed each other, so that neither should escape!"* But in 
this conjuncture of afiairs she was obliged to support the Coadju- 
tor whilst waiting for an opportunity to ruin him in his turn. 

* HemoiCB of Mont^&t, vol. ii., p, SOS. 
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She bad sent word to the Parliament thkt the King, ber aoa, would 
hold a " Lil de Justice" there ob the 7th of September, in order to 
declare his majority. Of course such a declaration from the 
mouth of a child of thirteen years of age could not in any way 
affect the Govemment or diminish the Queen's authority : on the 
contrary, she intended to increase it under her son's name, and to 
find a tolerable pretest for eluding her promise of convoking the 
States-General. Conde did not choose to be present at the cere- 
mony, thinking that he might, perhaps, be arrested ; he retired to 
Cbantilly, and from thence to the Chateau de Trie,* the house of 
his brother-in-law De Longueville, but be sent his brother, the 
Prince of Conti, to carry a letter of apology to her Majesty. The 
expresaons of this letter were, however, so unhappily chosen, 
that the Queen was exasperated by them beyond measure : she 
said that night to the Coadjutor these very words : " Monsieur le 
Prince shall perish or I will !"-|' 

Mon^eur le Prince still hesitated, however, in giving the signal 
for a civil war. He felt, almost in spite of himself, the strongest 
repugnance in acting against the Sovereign Majesty. He found 
the Duke de Longueville very fully determined against running 
any further risks for the sake of pleasing a haughty brother-in- 
law and a faithless wife. Besides, a more tender motive recalled 
Conde tn Paris. He had fallen once more passionately in love 
with Madame de Ch&.tillon, who, attached at that time to the Duke 
de Nemours, gave the Prince only just encouragement enough to 
prevent his being entirely repulsed ; but Cond6 hoped by time 
and assiduity to triumph over his rival. These political and pri- 
vate reasons induced him to take one more step towards a reoon- 
ciliation. He wrote to tha Duke of Orleans that he was going to 
begin the civil war in Berry ; but that he adopted this measure 
with very great regret ; that he was perfectly ready to accept any 
reasonable terms ; that he placed his own interests in the hands 
of his dear cousin ; that he was proceeding by short day's jour- 

* Trie is eight leagues dialact fiom Beauiais, on the road to Gisors. 
This Chateau served as an asylum to Jean Jafqaea Rounean ia 1767 (see 
hi> LetteTs to M. du Peyrou,) Now, one tower alone renuins. (Ghiide 
Pittoresque, Tol. ii., Dept. de I'Oise, p. 21.) 
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neys ; and that he would stop at Angerville, ia order there to re. 
ceive Gaston's answer. 

Gaston, who did indeed become painc-struck at the smallest hint 
of a war, negotiated with great ardor, and obtained several con- 
cessions from the Queen : she promised that the States-General 
should be immediately convoked to regulate public afiairs, and 
that in the meantime the Prince could remain without molesta- 
tion in any one of his governments which he preferred. These 
conditions might have preserved peace : it was a strange accident 
which turned the scale to war. Cond^ awaited his cousin's an- 
swer at Angerville, a country house of the President Perrault ; 
the very same where a year previously the Princess had also 
rested in her flight from Ghantilly. But the Sieur de Croissy, who 
was entrusted with the letter by the Duke of Orleans, mistook the 
address and went to Angerville, a little town near Etampes. 
Conde therefore seeing no one arrive, and being much irritated 
with the very little notice which appeared to be taken of his offers, 
rapidly continued his route to Bourges. He was stiH on his 
journey when Croissy, becoming aware of his mistake, contrived 
to overtake him. Cond€ received his despatches on horseback, 
and read them without dismounting ; then turning round, and 
addressing those who surrounded him, be said, " If this letter 
had come a little sooner, it would have stopped me ; but being 
now in my saddle, I will not dismount for uncertain hopes."* 

Such levity in so important an afiair can only be excused by 
the heat of a first impulse. Indeed that impulse once over, the 
Prince saw that he ought to take time to reflect, and opportunitiea 
to consult. He only stayed at Bourges therefore a few hours to re- 
ceive the magistrates, and took Croissy with him on to Montrond, 
at which place were assembled the chiefs of bis family and party, 
his wife, his sister, his brother, the Dukes de la Rochefoucauld 
and de Nemours, the President Viole, and Lenet. 

Thus the lonely Chateau of Montrond became once again, as it 

had been the previous year, the centre of projects and councils 

where the question of peace or war for the whole of France was 

to be decided. The same persons as formerly were to be found 

I 

• Memoirs of Guy Joli • 
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there, the Princess of Coade, the young Boghieo, and the &itb> 
ful Lenet ; but Conde, who was then the object of all their nego- 
tiations, had now become their leader. The deliberations were 
several times renewed, and CondS for a long time hesitated. Cl£- 
mence, so courageous for the deliverance of her husband, now 
that he was restored to her, placed all her glory in an absolute 
submiiision to his will :'' her own wishes, however, all tended to 
repose. Madame de Longueville, proud and vindictive, thought 
only of war ; and drew along with her not only the Prince of 
Conti, but La Rochefoucauld, Nemours, and Viole. Observing 
Condi's state of uncertainty, these latter signed amongst them- 
selves a secret agreement to continue the war without him, and 
even against him if necessary, rather than endure a reconciliation 
with the Court. Conde knew them fer better than they knew 
themselves. When on the very point of yielding to their entrea- 
ties, he exclaimed, " You have engaged me in a strange plot, but 
I foretell that you will be sooner weary of it than I shall, and 
that you will forsake me '."■[ Never, as we shall see, was any 
prophecy more fully accompliahed. 

Thus it is that in factions small minds can subdue great ones— 
thus it was that Cond6 became forced to yield to the influence of 
those whose judgment he despised. When once his resolution 
was taken he acted with vigor. He sent back Oroissy to the 
Duke of Orleans with a decisive and final refusal of his offers. 
He despatched Lenet to Madrid to try and obtain assistance from 
Spain. He ordered the Princess of Cond6 to shut herself up at 
Montrond with her son, whilst the Duchess de Longueville and 
the Prince of Conti were to return to Bourges and maintain that 
town in a state of revolt. Condg himself left Montrond the next 
day for his new government of Guyenne, accompanied only by La 
Rochefoucauld. On his road he stopped to visit the field of battle 
at Jarnac, where his grandfather had fallen, and he made hie pub- 
lic entry into Bordeaux on the 22d of September. The Borde- 
lais received him with an enthusiasm which is not uncommon 
with the Gascons ; they were transported with joy at seeing for 
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the first time amongst them the conqueror of Rooroy, the prisoner 
of Vincemies, the constant protector of their town ; and what 
pleased them more than all, the declared enemy of the Duke 
d'Epemon.* 

On the other hand the Prince of Conti arrived at Bourges, and 
according to his brother's example, wished to display some vigor ; 
bnt in weak characters vigor invariably turns to violence. Meet- 
ing in the street the Lieutenant-General of the Pretidial, he seized 
him roughly by the collar and dragged him towards the citadel 
called "La Grosae Tour," exclaiming that he was a Mazarin; 
and the populace, add the Memoirs of the times, " ever ready to 
turn to every quarter, without knowing why, followed the prisoner, 
pelting him with mud and insulting him with taunts. "f 

The greater number, however, of the respectable townspeople, 
not seeing any motive for this new civil war, did not at all wish 
to take part in it. The Queen, who was then at Fontainebleau 
with the young King, was informed of their iavorable disposition, 
and resolved to profit by it. She advanced towards Berry hf 
Montargis and Gien, accompanied by her son, and escorted by 
four thousand soldiers. At the news of her approach the popu- 
lace of Bourges flew to arms to the cry of " Long live the King !'* 
and took possession of the gates of the town, after having driven 
forth the Prince of Conti and Madame de Longueville, who took 
shelter at Montrond. The next day Louis XIV. made hia entry 
into the town. As a reward for the zeal which had been displayed 
in his reception, he gave permission that the Groste Tour should 
be demolished, and he with his own hand pulled down the first 
stone. Then all the inhabitants fell to work with the most incon- 
tieivable eagerness, so that in a few days this monument of for- 
mer tyranny was completely razed to the ground. All the rest 
of the province (with the exception of Monlrond) submitted in like 
manner, without a blow, to the Royal authority ; and the Court, 
after having stayed there a short time, proceeded to Poitiers in order 
to superintend more closely the war in Guyenne. A body of two 
thousand men, under the Count de Paltuau, was however detached 
from the army to lay siege to Montrond ; but neither Conti nor 
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Nemoura, nor tbe two Priooesses, the wife utd aster of Condi, 
judged it advantageous to allow ibemaelvea to be aarrouaded aod 
taken ia this Chateau. They ae( off tberefbre lo rejcun Coaii, 
leaving the Marquis de Person with a good number of soldiers for 
the defence of this place. 

On arriTing at Bordeaux they fitund Monsieur le Prince sup- 
ported by several nobl«neD who last year, during his impriscm- 
ment, bad hesitated to lake part in his cause. The Count da 
IK^on, the Prince de Torente, and the Mar^chol de ta Force de- 
clared themselves for him. But their support, however valuaUa 
it might be, could not repair his loss in the Duke de Bouilloa and 
the Viscount de Turenne, who, so lar from joining Gonde, had 
made a private agreement with the Court. On tbe other band, 
the first enthusiasm of the Bordelois for ihe Prince had soon 
cooled : they were ostoniahed at his harshness and his insulting 
sallies, which they could not but compare with the unalterable 
gentleness and noble devotion of Clemence. From the very first 
day Coad£ had trampled down their ancient forms : he had on hia 
own authority driven away frotn the town the First President and 
all the other Members of the Parliament whom he suspected ; he 
bad, without any decree, seized the money in the Royal Offices. 
It was still worse when Lenet, according .to the Prince's instruc- 
tions, signed at Madrid a treaty with the Spaniards, by which 
tbey promised the assistance of money and a fleet, provided that 
Cood^ should give up to them some sea.port as a pledge. In con- 
sequence the Baron de Vatteville was soon seen to enter the Ga- 
ronne with eight Spanish men-of-war and several fire-ships. The 
enemy's flag was seen waving before the port of Bordeaux ; and 
Conde, according to his engagement, gave up to them the town of 
Bourg. He received in requital a small portion of the subsidies 
which Spain always promised, and sometimes paid. Bui at this 
news, the national feeling, so all-powerful with Frenchmen, was 
roused at Bordeaux ; thirty Presidents or Councillors of the Par- 
liament left tbe town in indignation ; and many of those who still 
obeyed Cond6, obeyed him with chafing and rage. 

In this situation, in spite of the extraordinary activity displayed 
by the Prince, and in spite of all his military genius, he could 
Oidy anemble some thousands of raw recruits, without a 
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tlcm, without experience, and without discipline. On the other 
faand, troopa rendered warlike by his own direction were ready to 
inarch against him, led from Flanders by the Count d'Haroourt, 
that former " Recors de Jvit* Mazarin," as Cond6 had called him 
on his road from Marcousay. The Prince seeing, however, how 
important it was ibr him to gain as soon as possible reputation to 
Ms anns, hastened to commence the campaign and sent La Roche- 
foucauld and Tarente to lay siege to C<^nac, a fortified town, 
which commanded the passage of the Charente. Harcourt ad- 
vanced to repulse them at the head of the Royal army, and at 
this news Conde hastened from Bordeaux with the Duke de Ne- 
mours and four thousand cavalry. He marched upon the lefl 
bank, whilst La Rochelbucauld was encamped upon the right, and 
the two corps could communicate by a bridge of boats. But this 
bridge was suddenly carried off by the continual rains which 
swelled the waters of the Charente, so that the Royal troops fell 
upon La Rochefoucauld without Cond£ being able to go to his 
ftsfflstance, and obliged him to raise the siege within sight of the 
conqueror of Rocroy. Mortified at this check, Coiid6 turned his 
thoughts towards La Rochelle, of which he hoped to get posses- 
sion, through the means of the Count du Dognon, who had at his 
disposal one of the towers in the port, called the St. Nicholas. 
But Harcourt forestalled him by a forced march, and arrived ftrat 
before Uie tower, when he so completely intimidated the garrison, 
that they ofTered to capitulate. Harcourt called out to them that 
he gave no quarter to rebels ; and that if they wished to obtain 
their pardon, they must throw their Governor from the top of the 
tower ! Accordingly, the alarmed soldiers seized their unfortu- 
nate officer, and hurled him to the bottom, where he was despatched 
by sabre-cuts — afler which, they themselves took service with the 
King's army.* 

Cond^ arrived only just in time to witness this second reverse. 
He retired first to Tonnay Charente, and from thence towards 
the Garonne, always followed by Harcourt, and harassed by con- 
tinual skirmishes. On the one side were good troops and an in- 
different general ; oa the other, tlie first Captain of the age at the 
head of a newly levied army. 

'Hemolnof UoDtsIat,ToLiii.,p. 339. 
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Towards the end of the year, however, Condi obtained some 
troopa of the line by means of the Count do Marsin, who com- 
manded for the King in Catalonia, and who brought over a part 
of his army to Monsieur le Prince. It was this defection of 
Marsin which lost Catalonia to the French — a province which 
they had possessed for the last twelve years through the revolt 
of its inhabitants, but which now fell baok to its former masters 
at Madrid. Nearly at the same time the Count d'Haroourt re- 
ceived fresh assistance from Flanders ; thus therefore the relative 
weakness of Monsieur le Prince in Guyenne remained always the 
same. 

In the other provinces also Fortune did not smile oq Condi's 
arms. Normandy remained faithful to the Duke de Longueville, 
and the Duke de Longueville to the King. In Berry, Montrond, 
the only fortress which still remained to Condi, was closely block- 
aded by the Count de Palluau. In Burgundy, Amauld, one of 
the Prince's best friends, commanded for him at Dtjoa, but on his 
death occurring, the citadel opened its gates to the Duke d'Eper- 
non ; and nearly all Ihe province without strilung a blow submitted 
to its new Governor. In the north the Count de Tavannes had 
succeeded in detaching the Prince's regiments from the Royal 
anny, and leading them ander cover of the cannon of Stenay ; 
from thence he had joined the Spanish General, Dtm Estevan de 
Gamarra. Both these united were advancing towards Viiry, when 
the Mar^chal de la Ferti intercepted their passage, and threw 
them back with loss upon the firontier. At Paris the Parliament 
had no sooner heard of the treaty with Spain than they oonsent- 
ed to register the King's Letter Patent, which declared the 
Princes of Cond4 and of Conti, and their partisans, guilty of hi^ 
treason. 

Thus on all aides the Prince's party seemed to be declining. 
His partisans already b^an to say, as is usual in reverses of 
fortune, " We never really loved that man !" In a few more 
months the Prince's bad fortune would either have obliged him 
to fly his country, or bowed him to submission. But at this very 
time a new event ooourTed, which irritated the fury of the people, 
re-animated Conde's hopes, and appeared to give new strength to 
his party. Cardinal Mazarin was returning to France f 
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Never, even ia the most pressing dangers, had the Queen really 
forsaken her Minister. All her promises of never seeing him again, 
of never thinking of hia recall, paaaed for nothing in her mind : 
all her wishes, all her thoughts, were for Mazarin ; in short, Anne 
of Austria, so full of levity in her younger days, proved herself 
most firm in her affections at fifty. Such ladies as have been 
very jickle when their attachments are unopposed, are often af>. 
served to become of an immovable constancy as soon as they 
encounter universal resistance. Sometimes years alone are suf- 
ficient to produce this happy change j like weathercocks, they 
fix of course when once they become rusty I 

It may well be imagined that the Cardinal on his side eagerly 
Icxiged to seize once more the reins of government ; and this con- 
juncture seemed auspicious for his return. Condi's party ap- 
peared to be on the eve of its downfall ; and the Parliament of 
Paris, oa well as the Duke of Orleans, seemed to have broken off 
all measures with him. What a good opportunity for a Queen 
to fail in all her promises ! It is true that some further delay 
would have increased the chances of success ; but neither love 
nor ambition can brook delay. A rumor was soon spread that 
Mazarin was levying troops at his own expense in the Bishoprick 
of Li^ge ; and he announced in some letters which were made 
public, that " knowing the state of affairs in France, and wishing 
to discharge his great debt of obligation to the King and to the 
Queen, he was preparing to conduct an army to the assistance 
of -their Majesties." A few days later it was known that he 
had accordingly entered France by Sedan ; that the Mar^bhal 
d'Hocquincourt had rejoined him with two thousand men of the 
Royal army ; that reinforcements were arriving every hour ; 
that they wore 8car& of green (Mazarin's color), and that they 
were all marching onwards together. 

At this news a just resentment hurst forth in the Parliament ; 
they instantly resolved to send a deputation to the King, to declare 
Mazarin guilty of high treason, and to offer a price for his head. 
The whole capital appeared gloomy and indignant. From that 
moment the rebellion of tiw Princes vfas looked upon as justified ; 
as it was said that they had only taken arms in order to oppose this 
fatal return. From Guyenne Conde himself wrote to the Parlia- 
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ment, eiplaining his motives, aod offeriag tua alliance.* But 
these high-minded magistrates resolved not to ally themselvea with 
one who had allied himself with the enemies of France. They 
were Freoohmen, above all : they would not have either the color 
Itahelle or the green — they loved only the Drapeau Bkme ; 
they wished to punish a corrupt Minister, but not to support a re- 
bellious Prince. Their motives were undoubtedly noble, great, 
and generous; but they did not perhaps suSioiently comprehend 
the pressing necessity of affairs ; they did not see that they had not 
strength sufficient to form a third party, and that they must 
absolutely choose between the two — either submit to the re- 
establishment of Mazarin, or support the arms of Cond^. 

The Parliament had, however, despatched two of its Council- 
lors, Geniers and Bitaut, against the Cardinal. They were to 
nuse the peasantry, cut off the provisions, signify the decree of 
the Company to the soldiers, and arrest, as far as possible, Maza- 
rin's pn^ress. They dischai^ed their mission with courage at 
least, if not with success. At Pont but Yonne they statkmed 
themselves in their lawyer's gowns, like Soman senators, acron 
the bridge, obstinately resisting the passage, and trying to seduce 
the troops, till at last it became necessary to charge them by a 
piquet of cavalry. Geniers was severely wounded and put to 
flight ; Bitaut had his gown pierced by four balk. He was 
brought before the Mar^chal d'Hoqquincourt, who received him 
with great courtesy, and proposed to him to go and see the Car- 
dinal. But the Councillor, without being iqtimidated by the novel 
Hght of armed men, answered with a noble pride, grounded od a 
req^ect tor the laws, that the Cardinal had been condemned by a 
decree of the Parliament as guilty of high treason, and that ha 
would see him only in the prisoner's dock, and when he was 
undergoing his trial as a traitor If 

Without troubling himself much about these black-robed an- 
tagonists, Mazarin pursued his journey, and saw his army increase 
as he advanced. He crossed the Loire at Gien, and the Cher at 

■ Letter of the Prince of Conde to the Pwliameut of Puii, Junar} 
3, 1653. 

t Letter of Gnj Pitin, January 30, IBSa. premier Beeneilt vol l> 
^ "W 
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St. AignoD, and at last joined the Court at Poitiers oa the 30th of 
January.* He was received as it were in triumph ; the King him- 
self went forth a league to meet him, and the Queen remained 
two hours at her window waiting for him, her eyes fixed upon the 
road he was to take. That same night he resumed his place at 
the Council, disposing as formerly of all afiairs exactly as he 
pleased. He dismissed Monsieur de Chateauneuf, who had with- 
stood some of his wishes ; be divided the command of his army 
between D'Hocquincourt and Turenne : and he led the Court bade 
again to Saumur, from whence he could direct with ease the siege 
of Angers, which had just revolted, and watch more closely the 
afiairs of Paris. 

The ai&irs of Paris did indeed requiroLali his attentiou. It 
was not only the Parliament which sent forth Decrees and des- 
patched Councillois — it was the furious populace ; it was the 
Duke of Orleans, incensed to the last degree by the Cardinal's 
return, who had formed a new alliance with the Prince of Cond^, 
and recalled his regiments from the Royal troops or garrisons to 
form for himself an army surrounding the capital. The Prince's 
mgents worked day and night to try and draw the Parliament 
entirely into their party ; but the greater part of their mauceuvres 
were frustrated by the influence of the Coadjutor. Cond6, who 
was informed of it, did not despair of getting rid of this trouble- 
some rival. He formed the very extraordinary project — though 
by no means impracticable in those troubled times — of carrying 
off Gondy in the midst of Paris by several trusty soldiers ; to 
mount himon a {Hllioobehind one of the horsemen; and thus con- 
duct him, by means of relays of men and horses, a prisoner to 
die frontiers of Lorraine. Goumlle, always dexterous and nearly 
always fortunate, undertook the execution of this project, and ho 
had arranged all his measures, when an unforeseen accident 
disconcerted his enterprise, and obliged him to make his escape.f 
By another favor of fortune the Coadjutor received just at this 
time his nomination to the Roman Purple, and assumed, for the 
rest of his life, the title, now became historical, of Cardinal de 
Retz. 

■Memoin of Mont^t, Tol. iiL, p. 339. 

t See the detsili in the Memoin of OoDrrille, toL i. 
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la the meantime the Duke of Orleans had assemhled his army, 
and confided the command of it to the Duke de Beaufort. The 
Duke de Nemours also arriTed at Paris, having been sent by 
Cond^ from the south to bring back his old troops from Stenay. 
In the state of fermentation produced by Mazarin's return, he 
found no obstacle to the success of his mission ; and he not only 
took back to France with him Conde's old soldiers, but also seve- 
ral regiments furnished hy Spain. But these Spanish troops in 
Picardy, like the Spanish frigates in the Garonne, if on the one 
hand they strengthened the Prince's party by their material force, 
on the other raised against him much moral resistance in the 
minds of the patriotic magistrates. " To allow Spanish troops to 
enter France !" cried the Advocate-General Talon before the as- 
sembled Parliament " The very thought of such a 

tlung is a crime of faig;h treason, which could not occur to the 
heart of any true Frenchman !" .... Prolonged cheers fol- 
lowed this speech. The Duke of Orleans was reduced, with the 
utmost efirontery, to deny that there was a single Spaniard in the 
troops of the Duke de Nemours, declaring tliat tiiey were only 
liorrainers and Li^eois — " people whose custom it is to hire 
Uiemaelves out for money, and who would readily take the King's 
pay, if it were agreeable to bis Majesty to engage them and em- 
ploy them towards the expulsion of Cardinal Mazarin." But this 
subterfuge could not much longer be maintained. 

Nemours, on hia arrival, however, joined hia troops to those of 
Monsieur de Beaufort in the appanage of Gflston, between the 
Seine and Loire ; together they formed a body of from ten to 
twelve thousand men. But neither Nemours nor Beaufort had 
the smallest talent for war : besides, they were divided by a for> 
tner jealousy, and their projects were never in accordance. The 
orders which had been given by Monsieur le Prince to the Duke 
de Nemours were to pass the Loire to the assistance of Mcnt- 
rond, and then march towards Guyenne ; whilst the Duke de 
Beaufort had received exactly contrary directions from Giaston, 
who would not consent that his army should go any distance from 
Paris. Thus therefore, as is well remarked by La Rochefoo- 
cauld, they could not act bother, and yet their forces, if sepo- 
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nted, were dM auffioient to bold their groimcl against ibe Eiog's 
army.* 

This army, commanded by the Har^obals d'Hocquinoourt and 
TureDue, having reduced the city of Angers, had advanced with 
the Court first to Tours, and then to BloU. The inhabibiuts eve- 
rywhere opened their gates to the cry of " Long live the King!" 
Evm Orleans seemed inclined to follow this example, llien 
Gustoa, trembling lest he should lose the principal town of his 
appanage, and wishing to maintain the townspeople in what he 
called their duty, resolved to send thither his daughter. Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier ; the same who has left us such curious 
and candid Memoirs of her life. She was then twenty-five years 
of age, with somewhat rough manners, of a quick and fiery tem- 
per, and inheriting an immense fortune from her mother, through 
the House of Montpensier. Her secret leaning was for the Prince 
of Cond6, and she acknowledges in her Memoirs that she would 
have been very glad to marry him in case Madame la Princesae 
bad died. On other occasions she hoped that her cousin-german, 
Louis XIV., might perhaps make her an ofier of his hand. 
Sometimes, too, the lawiiil King of England, who afterwards 
reigned under the name of Charles 11., but who wss then exiled 
from his country, and hardly had wherewithal to live, paid his 
court to her, though somewhat coldly, reckoning, no doubt, upcm 
this advantageous marriage and on the fortune of his bride for 
the reoonquest of his throne. Mademoiselle on her side was very 
fond of Kings, but not of Kings in exile. She liked lovers too, 
bat not timid and bashiul lovers. Here are some details given 
by herself: — " When the King of England had arrived at P6- 
ronne (in 1649), the Queen (Anne of Austria) said to me, ' Here 
ia your suitor coming.' I replied, ' I am longing that he should 
say something tender to me, because I do not yet know what it 
is : nobody has ever dared to say anything of the kind to me.' 
The day of his arrival we rose betimes. My hair was in ouris, 
which ia not often the oase with me. I entered the Queen's 
ooaoh ; she esclaimed, ' Ah ! one can easily tell the people who 
expect their lovers ! How much adorned she is I' I was on the 

* HomoiTi of Li Rochcfaaciald, p. 257. 
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pcHDt of BDswering, ' Those ladies who have had lovers already 
know of course how one should dress for them, and the p&ina ~ 
that should be taken ;' and I might even have added, that as my 
lover came with views of lawful matrimony, I had e perfectly 
good right to adjust my dress for him. However, I did not ven- 
ture to say anything. We went a whole league to meet him, 
and then got out of our carriage at hia approach. When he 
was in the coach with us, the King talked to him of dogs, of 
horses, of the Prince of Orange, and of the hunting parties in 
those countries. He replied in French. The Queen wished to 
ask him some tidings of bis affairs : but on these be would give 
no answer. As be was questi<«ed several times upon very 
serious matters, and of great importance to him, he excused him- 
self upon the plea of not being able to speak our language. . . . 
.... As soon as we had arrived, we sat down to dinner. He 
atfi no ortolans. He threw himself upon a piece of beef and a 
^toulder of mutton, as though there had been nothing else at 
table. After dinner the Queen walked away, and left me with 
him. He remained a full quarter of an hour without uttering a 
word. I am wilting to believe that his silence resulted rather 

from great respect than from want of love I went up 

closer to him, and, to draw him into conversation, I asked him 
some news of several people whom I had seen about his persim, 
to which he replied, without saying anything tender to myself."* 
When Charles returned to Prance, however, after his expe- 
dition to Scotland and his defeat at Worcester, Mademoiselle was 
more satisGed with his conduct. " 1 thought him much better- 
looking than before his departure, though his hair was cut short 
and he had a great deal of heard, which alters people very much. 
I thought he spoke very good French : he told ub that after hav- 
ing lost the battle, be passed through, accompanied only by forty 
or fifty horsemen, the army of the enemy and the town beyond 
which the conflict had taken place : that after this he had seat 
them all away, and had been left atone with one Lord : that he 
had retnamed for a long while upon a tree, afterwards in the 
house of a peasant, where, to disguise himself, be had cut his 

.* Hvimin of lCon4»aiiBiw, ToL i., p. 339. 
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hair He came to conduct me to my apartment by that 

gallery which leads from the Louvre to the Tuileries ; and as 
we went along, he spoke to me only of the miserable life whioh 
he had led in Scotland ; that there waa not a woman to talk with ; 
that people there were so churlish that they thought it sinful to 
hear a violin ; that he had been terribly wearied there ; that he 
had felt the loss of the battle the less, from his desire of return- 
ing to France, where he found so many charms in persons for 
whom he had the greatest friendship. He asked me if they 
would not soon begin to dance ; he seemed to me, from all he 

said, to be a bashful and awe-struck lover.* The 

Duchess d'Aiguillon, niece of the late Cardinal Richelieu, and a 
great devotee, pressed me terribly to promise to marry him if he 
became a Roman Catholic : saying that I ought to consider my- 
self responsible before God for the salvation of his soul, and that 

it was my duty to do so But Goulas pointed out to 

me how miserable would be my situation if I married the King 
of England ; and that when he had sold all my estates, and yet 
not succeeded in reconquering his kingdom, I might die of hun- 
ger!"! 

Let us now return to the journey to Orleans, where Mademoi- 
selle dbptayed great courage and zeal in executing her father's 
instructions. She left Paris accompanied only by a few officers 
of her household and two of her female friends, Mesdames de 
Fiesque and de Frontenac. Near Etamp^ she met the army 
of Messieurs de Beaufort and de Nemours, who received her 
with all due honors. They held a council of war in her pre- 
sence, and it was resolved that, according to the orders of Mon- 
sieur, the troops should not march to succor Montrond, still less 
go to Guyenne, but that they should take up their position at 
Jargeau, a littlo town, with a bridge over the Loire, between 
Orleans and Gien. The next day Mademoiselle received a 
gentleman, sent by the magistrates of Orleans to give her to un- 
derstand that they would not receive her in their town. Mademoi- 
selle, however, continued her journey, with an escort of cavalry. 
This is not the first time in history that a young damsel appears 

ToL ii., p. 81. t »■> P- 33. 
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as a warrior before Orleans ! But let us here borrow ber own 
words : — " I arrived about eleven o'clock in the morning at the 
Porte Banni^re, which was closed and barricadoed. Bven afler 
they had been informed that it was J, they did not open it. I was 
there for three hours, and being weary of remaining in the coach, 
I went up into a room of an inn close to the gate, and amused 
myself by opening the letters brought by the courier from Bor- 
deaux, but I did not find any that were diverting. After thb I 
went to take a walk. This walk was contrary to the advice of 
all the gentlemen who were with me, and whom I called my 
ministers. The wish I had to set out made me consult nothing 
but my own inclination. The ramparts were covered with peo- 
' pie, who exclaimed unceasmgly, ' Long live the King, the Princes, 
and down with Mazarin !' I could not refrain calling out to 
them, ' Go to the HAtel de Ville and make them open the gate to 

me.' I called to a Captain to open : the gate: be 

made me a ^n that he had no key.' I said to him, ' You must 
break it open, for you owe me greater obedience than to the gen. 
tlemen of the town, as I am the daughter of their master.' I 
grew so angry that I threatened him ; to which he only replied 

by low bowB Continuing my walk, however, I at 

last came to the edge of the water, where all the boatmen, of 
whom there are great numbers at Orleans, came to ofier me their 

services They told me that it would be very easy 

to break open a postern which was on the quay, and that if I 
wished it they would go and work at it. I told thera to make 
haste. I gave them money ; and, to animate them by my pre- 
sence, I ascended a great mound of earth which overlooked this 
gate. I thought very little of taking the best road to it — I 
climbed like a cat : I clung to the briers and bushes, and I 

jumped over all the hedges without hurting myself. 

i hiud leA the troops which escorted roe a quarter of a league 

fixim the town for fear of alarming it A ladder was 

placed, by which I ascended : it was rather a high one : I did 

not remark the number of steps That illustrious 

gate, and which will become so renowned by my entry, is called 
' La Forte Bridie.' When I saw it broken open, and that two 
planks had been removed from the centre, Grammont made me a 
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sign to advance. A fbobnaa took me and carried me, pushing 
me through thia bole, into which I had scarcely passed ray head 
ere the drums began to beat. The cries of ' Long live the King, 
dte Princes, and down with Mazario !' ledoubled. Two men 
took me and placed me in a wooden chair. Every one kissed 
my hands, and I was quite exhausted with laughter at seeing 
myself in such a droll situation. Afler having traversed several 
streets, thus carried in triumph, I told them I knew bow to walk, 
and that I begged them to put me on the ground ; which they 
did. I waited for my ladies, who arrived a moment later, be- 
spattered with mud like myself, but as pleased as I was."^ 

Having penetrated into the streets of Orleans in this manaer, 
half heroic, half ridiculous, the Princess went lo harangue the 
magistrates and the populace from the Hdtel de Ville, and knew 
how to profit by that instinct of obedience which is almost always 
inspired amongst us by the presence of the great. The magis- 
trates promised to act in all things according to her wish, and 
not admit into the town either the Kmg or the Royal troops. On 
her side she allowed thetn to refuse admittance to Messieurs 
de Nemours and de Beaufort, of whom they had the greatest 
jealousy. 

The Queen thus loMng all hope of being received at Orleans, 
passed on one side of the town through cross-roads, and re-ascended 
the Loir as far as Gien, with her son and her army ; she had in 
all <»ily from eight to nine thousand men. But Turenne, know- 
ing the inexperience of Nemours and Beaufort, boldly anticipated 
them with his advanced guard, at Jargeau, and took up his position 
on the bridge. He remained firm all day to receive his reinforce- 
ments, and then advancing, put to flight four battalions of the 
enemy, and drove them from the town ; after which the bridge 

* Memoirs of Montpeflier, vol- ii,, p. 54 — 70, ed- 1746. In everything 
which peraonallf concerns herself, the worthj Ud; is eiceedinglj prolix 
in her nartstiveB. I haye terj grestly abridged this one, but always pre- 
■erring her own word^. She adds, p. 144,—" When the Queen Dowager 
of England heard that I had entered Orleans, she eaid that she was not 
surprised at my saving that city from mj enemiea, as the Maid of Orleans 
did before me ; and that I had begun, like the Maid, to expel the English 
— meaning, that I h»d reltued her me !" 
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(that they bad 6im\y reckoned on) was broken by bis orders. 
Tbis first suocesa esciled great enthusiasm at the Court lor Tu< 
renne ; the same evening the Queen said to him, in a transport 
of gratitude, that he' had saved the State. But this great man 
enhanced still more the splendor of bia merit by a oKxleratioD and 
modesty which did not even forsake him at Court. Writing to his 
sister on that very night (it was the 30th of March), here is all 
that be added as a postscript upon his lost exploit : " Something 
has taken place at Jargeau which is not of any great import- 
ance ! "* 

This check at Jai^eau renewed the perplexities of the Dukes 
de Nemours and de Beaufort on the plan of their campaign. 
They approached Orleans to hold another council of war in pre- 
sence of Mademoiselle, and as they were not to enter the town, 
she went to meet them at a little hostelry in the suburbs. But her 
presence did not suffice to prevent a violent quarrel between the 
two Generals. According to her account — " The Duke de Ne- 
mours was in such a rage that he did not know what he said. He 
began swearing, and declaring that Monsieur le Prince was de- 
ceived, and he knew who it was deceived him. M. de Beaufort 
asked him, ' Who is it V He answered, ' It is you !' (hi which 

they struck each other They grasped their swords, and people 

threw themselves betwixt to separate them. It was a horrible 
C(»ifuaion I led M. de Beaufort into a garden : he threw him- 
self on his knees before me, and prayed my foigiveness with alt 
the grief possible for having been wanting in respect towards me. 
Monuenr de Nemours did not do the same : he was for a whole 

hour in such a fury as nothing could equal At last I brought 

them together. Monsieur de Beaufort expressed llie greatest ten- 
derness towards Monsieur deNemours, and much grief at having 
lost his temper with his brother-in-law. The other said nothing, 
and embraced him as distantly as he woald have done a valet. 
Monsieur de Beaufbrt'u tenderness went so lar as to shed tears, at 
which all the company laughed a little, and 1 the first of all, 
which I ought not to have done, but I could not help it."t It wm 

• Ramsiy'i History of Turenne, vol. i., p. 389. 
t Hemoiis of MademoiMlle, vol, ii., p. 87—89. 
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olear, however, after such a forced reconciliation, that one could 
DO longer recktm upon any good understanding between these two 
Generals, nor upon any successes of their army. 

This ill news reached the Prince of Conde while his other 
afiairs in Guyenne gave him great uneasiness, or rather, deep 
disgust. It was only by dint of abilities that he struggled against 
troops whom he had formerly himself disciplined and trained to 
victory. More than once, a more skilful general than Harcourt 
would have found many opportunities of overthrowing hitn. He 
was obliged to leave Bergerso, which he wished to defend, and to 
raise the siege of the little town of Miradoux, which he had in- 
vested with an army of less numbers than the garrison. In vain 
did he display everywhere his genius so full of resources, and his 
brilliant courage. At last he retired to Ageu, where he found 
himself welcomed by a sedition and barricades, and it was only 
through his eloquence and that of La Rochefoucauld, that he at 
last succeeded in re-obtaining admission into the town with hia 
officers, whilst his troops were to remain in the suburbs or in the 
neighboring villages. 

During this time discord was rife not only in his party, but also 
in his family at Bordeaux. In the journey from Montrond, the 
Duke de Nemours, fo^tting Madame de Chatillon, had become 
passionately enamored of Madame de Longueville. She on her 
side, who always thought least of the absent, no longer remem. 
bered the Duke de la Rochefoucauld in the presence of a new 
lover. As may be supposed, on his arrival at Bordeaux, La 
Rochefoucauld did not take very patiendy this triumph of hiu 
rival, and his jealousy still continued even aller Nemours had 
again departed to bring back the troops from Flanders. 

There was a still more deplorable scandal when the Prince of 
Conti openly quarrelled with his sister, " on pretexts " (to use the 
words of La Rochefoucauld) " which, for the sake of all decorum 
and family honor, he ought to have concealed." In the times of 
which we are now speaking, such private scandals became afiairs 
of state, and histoiy must unwillingly follow in the mire. To 
fortify herself even against her brothers, and form a party for her- 
self alone, Madame de Longueville tried to make use of the lowest 
of the populace of Bordeaux— «f a troop of leaders who assembled 
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eveiy night under eonie great elm trees (det ormes), near the 
Chateau Ae Ha, and who were called after those elms, "Le» 
Ormigteg." They were mere desperadoes, who spoke of nothing 
but fire and blood, and who sought only booty and pillage. Yet 
it was with these that the sister of the great CondA did not bluah 
to unite herself against the authority of the magistrates and the 
right-minded inhabitants of the town. Conde heard of all these 
divisions with mnch grief and vexation. On returning from Cc^- 
nac, and paesing by Liboume, he had there sent word to Madante 
de Longueville and Madame la Princesse to come and meet him. 
He had remained one day with them, and had given all the direo- 
lious which he could think of to etop the progress of these dis- 
cords.* Cl^ence,eTer animated by a sense of duty in the midst 
of a family which gave her such despicable examples, and which 
yet despised her on account of her birth, maintained the most 
irreproachable conduct : seeking the support of the magistrates, 
and repressing as much as possible the fury and violence of Leg 
OrmUtea, whilst she gained for herself a true and honorable popu- 
larity, and turned all hearts towards the service of her husband. 
But her state of health prevented her from long struggling 
against Madame de Longueville : she had found herself to be with 
child since her arrival at Bordeaux; and her health, always 
feeble, still suffered from the fatigues and anxieties of the pre. 
ceding year ; thus the field remained completely open to the 
mtrigues of Madame de Longueville, and to the jealousies of the 
Prince of Conti. Thus, therefore, the party of the Prince of Cond€ 
in Guyenne was completely undermined by discord at the very 
moment when it was announced to him that discord had aleo burst 
forth in the army of Nemours and Beaufort ; at the very moment 
when he was assured that hia own arrival on the banks of the 
Loire could alone, perhaps, re-establish harmony, and restore vie 
tory to his arms, 

* Memoin of La Rochelbuettild. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Secret departnre of Condi trom Oucod;.— Ma travereea the centre of France 
in disguise. — Adventures on the journey. — His Eudden appearance at his 
armyof the Loire.— The action of Gien decided by his presence. — Firm- 
ness of Turenne in retrieving the day.— Condi proceeds to Paris. — His 
treaty with Spain.— His altercations with the Parliament. — Si^e of 
Etampes.— Banla de la Porte 81. Anloitie at Paris.— CanflagT>tia& atid 
Massacre at the HStel de VUle.—Siegti of Hontrond.— The ptHce taken 
end demolished. — Decline and fall of the Fronde. — The Prince joins the 
Spaniards in Flanders. 

Afteb the skirmish on the bridge of Jargeau, and the council at 
the gates of Orleans,, the army of Nemoura and Beaufort, with- 
out any tized plan, had directed its march towards Mootargia. 
On the other hand, Turenne and Hocquincourt had divided their 
forces, partly in order to find forage more abundantly at this 
season, and partly because Hocquincourt insisted upon keeping 
the command of one corps d'armee to himself alone. Accord- 
ingly Turenne established himself at Briare, and around Gien, 
where the Court was then residing, whilst Hocquincourt fixed 
his head quarters at Bleneau, a little town about three leagues 
in front of Briare, keeping with him however only his infantry, 
and distributing his cavalry in seven neighboring villages. One 
day, when Turenne went !o dine at Bleneau with Hocquincourt, 
and saw the disposition of his troops, he could not help telling him 
that he thought them very much exposed, and that he advised him 
to draw them nearer together. Hocquincourt, who was a general 
of very moderate talent, and consequently the more jealous of his 
authority, took no notice of this advice, and Turenne himself did 
not insist upon it, not wishing to ofiend his colleague, and knowing 
besides that neither Nemours nor Beaufort were capable fifmalung 
a skilful or bold attack.* 

* MS. Kemtaxa of Fremont d'Ablaucmrt, cited by RaiiiHiy. 
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That same nigfat, however (it was the 7th of April), Turenno 
is awakened by the firing of musketry and cries of distress. Ha 
rises hastily ; be sees disntsyed fugitives pouring in from all sides, 
he hears that Hocquincsourt's troops have been assailed on several 
points with the rapidity of lightning ; that of his seven quarters 
five have been already carried, and that all those found in them 
have been either taken prisoners or put to flight. Without losing 
a moment the Mar^chal assembles his infantry, despatches orders 
to his cavalry, and rushes to the assistance of his imprudent col- 
league ; he marches without a guide iu a dark night, but he sees 
from the distance two or three of Hocquincourt's quarters on fire, 
and ascending a little hillock, be contemplates, by the dusky light 
of the flames, the skilful disposition of the attack. 

For some time he remains absorbed in his reflecticms ; at last 
be exclaims to those who surround him, " The Prince of Conde 
must be come !"* Thus does ooe great genius discern another ; 
thus b the presence of a hero revealed already by his exploits ! 

It was truly indeed the great Conde, who, transported as though 
by enchantment from the further ejitremity of France, had brought 
Imck Victory, and was heralded by her.-f He had formed ^is 
project at Agen, as soon as he heard of the fatal misunderstand- 
ings between Messieurs de Beaufort and de Nemours. He had 
allowed nothing to discourage him in hb design, neither the hun- 
dred and twenty leagues of country which he would have to tra- 
verse, nor the deep and large rivers he would have to pass, nor 
the number of great towns he must avoid, nor the number of for- 
tified castles which commanded his route, nor the chances of 
falling in somewhere with the King's troops, nor the still greater 
danger of being recognized and seized by the gentlemen of the op. 
posite party and their vassals. Besides, he must either eudanger 
his secret by taking a numerous suite, or his person by taking only 
a few devoted servants. Never had so perilous an expedition 
ofiered itself to the mind of the chief of a party — never either did 
prudence and skill more worthily second courage. Before his 
departure he had regulated as far as be could the affitira in Guy- 

• Ramsay, History of Turenne, voL i., p. 291. 

t St. Aulaire, Hiitory of La Fronde, vol. iii. p. 101. 
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enne. He had aeat the Prince of Conti to Agen ; but knowing 
hiB total iDcapacity, he had hardly confided aDythiog to him be- 
ades the title of General, leaving Count de Marsio to command 
the army, and the faithful Lenet to direct the council. All these 
measures had been taken with the most profound seoresy. He 
left Agen on the 24th of March, Palm Sunday, announcing a 
journey to Bordeaux for two or three days only. Many gentle- 
men accompanied bim, but at some leagues from the town he 
devised several pretexts for sending them back again, and kept 
with him only the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and the Prince of 
Maraillao, his son, hardly fifteen years of age, but whom his father 
was determined to associate in the honor of this enterprise ; the 
Marquis de Levis, the Count de Guitaut, and M. de Chavaignao ; 
then Bercenet, Captain of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld's guards; 
lastly Gourrille, and only one valet'de-chambre. Thus, therefore, 
this little troop was composed of only nine persons. It was on the 
zeal and activity of Gourville that the Prince mainly relied ibr the 
guidanceofthis journey, and the means of their subsistence on the 
rood. They marched with precaution, but wich exlraordinary 
speed, almost always without changing horses and without rest- 
ing at night. They never remained more than two hours in the 
same place, either for sleeping or eating. Cond6 himself was dis- 
guised as a courier, and was called Motteville. One day in a 
little inn he was rather embarrassed by his disguise, (or the host 
taking him for a servant told him to saddle and bridle a horse, 
hut this he could never achieve.* " Another time," says 
Gourville, " we entered a village where there was a public- 
house. Finding nothing but eggs there. Monsieur le Prince 
piqued himself upon making a good omelet. The hostess having 
told 'him that he must turn it round, in order to make it fry the 
better, and taught him how it was to be done, on trying to execute 
these directions be threw it all into the fire. I begged the hostess 
to prepare another, and trust it to some better cook."t On ano. 
ther oooasion they lodged at the house of a gentleman from 
P^rigord, who was so &r from suspecting Condi's disguise, that 

* Hamolr* of Mantpeiiiicr, voL ii., p. BT. 
t Httrain «f G^uirille, toL L, p. 60. 
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during the whole repttst he amused himself with jests at the ex- 
penae of Madame de LoQgueville. The subject abided ample 
scope for sarcasms; "and on this occasion," says La Rochefbu- 
<»nld, " Mooaieur le Prince tnust hare learnt some news of hia 
nearest relations of which he had perhaps Temained ignorant till 
then."* 

On the third momiog before sunrise the Prince and his com- 
panions arrived on the banks of the Dord<^e. At that poet 
difficulties were made in allowing people to pass the ferry if they 
were not known, particularly when there was a great number. 
Therefore, Gourville, leaving the others behind, went on alone, 
to find some means of getting them received. As be approached 
be beard the bells of some mules, and so managed bis pace as to 
arrive at the same moment with them. The sound of the mules' 
bells had also attracted the boatman on the other bank, and he 
saw Gourville approach in the midst of all these mules without 
any suspicion ; but then Gourville, profiting by this opportunity, 
instantly sprang first into the boat, and by means of a silver 
whistle which he carried with him, gave the signal to the others 
to hasten to take their places. Some hours after, Gourville, 
walking with a guide whom he had engaged, and questioning 
him from time to time, perceived that he was approaohing a lai^ 
village on the banks of the river, and asked him if they must 
enter it. The guide answered, No ; but that they must pass 
quite close to the gate, which they would leave on their left, and 
that then the river ran so close to the walls that there was only 
the breadth of the road between them. He added, that for some 
days past a kind of guard was kept there. Gourville immedi- 
ately put on a white scarf, which he had kept in reserve, and 
advanced alone. Finding a man outside the gate, he told' him 
that he rather suspected some ill-looking fellows who were com. 
ing behind him, and he advised that none of them should be 
allowed to enter the town. This charitable advice was carefully 
obeyed. The gate was closed, and tiie people who were scat* 
tered upon the banks of the river hastened to return within the 
walls ; thus Condi's little troop passed quietly, and without being 
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questimed, by the road to the right. " From thence," says 
Gourville, " we went to refresh our horses in b large village, 
where a countryman said to Monsieur le Prince that be knew 
him well, and aocoTdin|;ly did name him. Having overheard 
him, 1 burst out laughing, and some other persons coming up, 
I told them what had just happened. Jesting in this way, the 
poor Rtan became bewildered, and did not know what to think." 
In this very extraordinary march, both men and horses were 
leady to drop down from exhaustion. The former could hardly 
stand whenever they dismounted, and more than once young 
Marsillao fainted away. Conde alone seemed superior to all 
fttigue, and animated the others by his gaiety. 

At last, in the night of Holy Saturday, the gallant troop soo- 
ceeded in reaching the banks of the Loire, a little below what b 
called " he Bee d'AWer," that is to say, the small tongue of land 
which lies between the two rivers, just before their jtmction. 
They had much difficulty in findiog a boat ; they succeeded, 
however, at last, hy the aid of Marquis de Levis, who had s 
Ch&teau iu this neighborhood. Monsieur le Prince and his com- 
panions landed upon the other bank, close to the gate of La Charitti, 
a town where there was a Royal garrison, commanded by .Count 
de Bussy Rabutin, the same who has become famous by his 
letters and his libels. He had at first taken part on the Prince's 
side, but afterwards being disgusted by his haughtiness, he had 
become reconciled to Mazarin. The danger was great lest CondS 
and his iriends should be mado prisoners of war. They would 
have been so but for the presence of mind of the hero of Rocroy. 
When several soldiers had appeared beibre the gate, and the 
sentinel hod asked " Who goes there V Monsieur le Prince re- 
plied, " Tell Monsieur de Busay that I beg he will have the 
gates opened ; it is his friend Motteville who wishes to speak with 
him." A soldier instantly went to execute this commission. 
Soon after GourvUle said aloud to the Prince, " You have time 
to sleep here, if you please, but we and the others, whose furlough 
ends to-morrow, must con^nue our journey :" and then he pre* 
tended to go, and several others to follow him ; and saying to the 
pretended Motteville, "Slay if you like," this latter began to 
walk away with them as though with great regret, complalniiig 
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that tbey were strange people, but that he did not wish to eepa- 
late himself from them, and begging that his complimeDts might 
be carried to the Governor, Deceived by this sceoe, the soldiers 
saw the little troop depart without any suspicion.* 

As soon as they were out of this peril the Prince desired Gour- 
ville to set off at iuU speed, and announce his arrival at Paris. 
He himself, with his other companions, arrived on Easter day 
before the gate of Cosne. In vain did his friends advise him to 
avoid this town, where there were sorae King's troops. Cond^ 
replied, " It will be fine some day to boast of having traversed the 
entire kiogdom as quietly as the messenger from Lyons, at a 
time when everybody was in anna against me !"'f' He entered 
Cosne, therefore, with his companions, saying everywhere that 
they were officers, going to take their turn of service near his 
Majesty. This boldness, at sis league's distance only from the 
Royal army, was on the point of costing him very dear. On 
leaving Cosne he met two couriers wbo came from the Court, 
one of whom examined him closely for some time : Cond6, think- 
ing himself discovered, soon afler lefl the high road, and struck 
across the country. He left Bercenet in a ruined house near a 
bridge on the road by which the courier must pass to return to 
the Court, with orders to shoot him dead if he came. But the 
lucky star of this poor man, who had indeed recognized, not 
Cond^, but Count de Guitaut, and wbo had afterwards stopped 
and questioned, with a pistol to his throat, the Prince's valet de 
chambre, made him take a by-road, and thus escape the death 
which awaited him. 

In consequence of this alarm, the Prince's suite had dispersed. 
He bad also sent his valet de ohambre <m before to Chatillon-sur- 
Loing, to desire the keeper to leave the park gate open ; so that 
at last only La Rochefoucauld and his son remained with him. 
They wandered for some time about the country : young Harsil- 
lac always a hundred paces before Monsieur le Prince, and the 
Duke at the same distance behind him, so that he might be 
warned by either of them of any danger, and might make use of 
that leisure to escape. Advancing in this maimer they heard 

,* HNUoin (tf GknrrilU, toL i., p. M. t Jivmmeua, tdL iiit p. 301. 
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pistol .^liota from the side on whiob the valet de chambre had gone 
towards ChalilSon, and at the same time Ibey saw four horsemen 
to their left who were coming towards them at a rapid trot. 
Cond6 and his friends turned round to chai^ them, thinking 
themselves pursued, and quite resolved to die rather than allow 
themselves to be taken. But what was their joy on recognizing 
Guitaut and Chavaignac, who had come to meet them with two 
other gentlemen !* 

Thus did Cond^, surmounting a thousand dangers, arrive at 
GbAtillon, and introduce bimnelf into the park by a postern. He 
hid never entered the Chftteau since his mother's death. But 
neither that recollection nor his own fatigue could then detain 
him ; the smallest delay might expose him to become a prisoner 
of war, and the soldiers of the Mar^chat d'Hocquiacourt had 
already penetrated into the town. The Prince, therefore, re- 
commenced his journey with all possible speed, having received 
intelligence as to the position of the troops he wished to join ; 
and he did accordingly join them near Lorris, at the entrance of 
the Forest of Orleans. 

The troops, discouraged by the divisions amongst the chiefs, 
and the obiefe themselves partly aware of and dreading their own 
incapacity, received Coode as their deliverer with a joy and a 
surprise which cannot be described. Without losing a moment, 
the Prince led them before the walls of MontBrgiB.and summoned 
the garrison and the townspeople to surrender ; they hesitated. 
Then Cond^ looked at his watch, and sent them word that if 
they did not open their gates within an hour he would plunder 
the town and hang the inhabitants. This threat, and stili more 
his name, awed them to obedience ere the hour had elapsed, and 
it was said allerwards at Paris that Monsieur le Prince had taken 
Moniargis with his watch. f Then profiting by the dispersion of 
the army of Hocquincourt, he fell upon them suddenly during 
the night, with the intrepidity and the succese which I have 
already attempted to describe. 

1^ Mar^chal de Turenne, having rect^nized this new ad. 

* Uemain of La RocheTouciuld, vol. ii., p. 103. 
t Memoin of MoDtpeosiei, Vol. li., p. 103. 
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versarybythe light of the cooflagrelum he ImA Itiadled, cootiitued 
in all baste his mareh towards a plain, where he had given a 
rendezvous to his cavalry for the earliest dawn of day. During 
this time the Mar^chal d'Hooquincourt, recovered from his first 
surprise, and rallying the remaioa of hia troops, had taken up bis 
poaition behmd the village of Bleneau : be bad with him eight 
hundred horee, and was protected by a narrow dyke and a deep 
stream. Monsieur le Priooe did not hesitate to follow with only 
a hundred maitrtt, but the Duke de Nemours having inconside- 
rately set fire lo some tbatched roofs in the village, Hocquincourt 
was enabled to see and reckon the small number of his assailants. 
He thought himself able to overthrow tbem easily ; on the other 
hand, Cond6 formmg his friends into a squadrtKi, led them him> 
self to tiie oha^e. This little squadnm, composed almost 
entirely of gentlemen, performed prodigies of valor. Young 
Marsillac, who now for the first lime saw fire, rushed forward 
twelve or fifleen paces from the ranks, and killed an officer of 
the Royal army with a single stroke. They were beginning, 
however, to give way before numbers, when thirty more maiirM 
passed the stream. Then Cond^, putting himself at their head, 
with La Rochefoucauld, chai^d the enemy both in flank and 
front, and comfJctely routed them. They fled, leaving their 
cannon and tbeir baggage, and the Prince followed them, sword 
in hand, killing or making prisoners all those he overtook. But 
he halted at last on seeing (it was already daylight) the Mar^chal 
de Turenne and a new army ranged before him. 

The news of this conflict struck dismay into their Majesties at 
Gien, when they rose in the morning. From the windows of the 
Ch&teau they could see the whole hill-side covered with fugitives, 
of whom some from fear, and others to excuse themselves, de- 
clared that all was lost, and that the whole army was defeated. 
Anne of Austria, however, did not express any alarm : accord- 
ing to the Memoirs of the time, " She was dressing her hair wh^ 
she heard these tidings, and she remained fised before her look- 
ing-glass, not neglecting the arrangement of a single curl."* 
Must we, like the greater number of historians, praise her cou- 

* Memoira ol Monl^at, vol. iii., p. 361. 
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rage and her greataess nf mind on this oooafion,* or was it only 
that love of dress which sometimes appertains to ladies of fil^y 1 
But the Cardinal, who had no eurla to dress, did not show him- 
self as calm as his mistress. (Let the reader here interpret this 
word " raistreas" exactly as be pleases !) If in truth Condi 
were to reach Gien, be coutd terminate the civil war with a sin. 
gie stroke, by seizing the persoos of his enemies, and governing 
the Stale, acoording to his own pleasure, under the name of tbe 
Koyal Minor. It waa already propoeed to take to flight, to break 
down the bridge of Gi^i behind them, and to conduct the young 
Kiog to Bouiges. Before deciding upon any such measure, tbe 
Queen sent to ask tbe advice of the Mar^al de Tureone. 

Turenoe bimself waa at that moment a prey to violent agitSr 
tkn, hidden as ever by a cold and calm exterior. " Never," said 
be, a long time ailer, " never did so many painful things present 
ihemirives at oooe to the imagination of a man, as were tbm 
presented to mine. It waa but a short time since that I bad been 
reooBoiled with the Court, and that the command of the army, 
which was to be its saf^^uard, had been entrusted to me. How. 
ever small may be one's merit, one bas always ill-wishers or de- 
tractors J I had some, who repeated everywhere that I had a se- 
cret understanding with Monsieur le Prince. Monsieur le Cardi- 
nal did not believe it ; but at the first misfortune which bad be- 
&llen me, be might, perhaps, have shared this suspicion with 
otbera. Besides, I knew M. d'Hooquinoourt, who would have 
been sure to declare that I had exposed him to danger, and then 
. Iiad failed to assist him. All these thoughts were distressing, and 
the greatest evil was, that Monsieur le Prince was coming up to 
me, tbe stronger in numbers, and already victorious. "f 

it was in the midst of all his t^oers, that Turenne received 
the Queen's message, proposing to him to escape with her son to 
Bourges. He replied aloud, that it would be but a poor resource, 
while the danger was so pieseing. When tbe town of Orleans 
had closed its gates against tbe King before bis army had receiv- 

■ " The nujcsdc calmneu of tlitt PriDcess id tb« audit of aitonDiWhaB 
tloDds orenpreod her," ftc (Desnnnnai, vol. iti., p. 33S.) 
t Woidi of Turenne, cited in the PuKgjric bj St. Evremond. 
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tA the tcMt check, could it be hoped that ■nother Iowa would re- 
ceive him vanqubhed and a fugitive 1 Then he added, with a 
firm voice and noble courpge, " We mu«t either conquer <» 
perish here !" 

Thla noble courage was supported by the most skilful diapoai- 
tKxis. Tureane had hardly four or five thousand men to oppose 
ten or twelve ; but he bad chown an excellent position on a plain, 
with a great wood between himself and the rebel army, and he 
had placed a battery upon a little height, to command the only 
causeway which traversed the wood. Cond£ having reconnoitred 
this position at sunrise, withdrew to assemble all hie forces to at- 
tack it; but he found that notwithstanding his orders, his foot- 
aoldiers had disbanded for pillage. He passed several hours in 
collecting them, while Turenne on his side rallied and received 
into hia ranks the fugitives from Hocquincourt's army. At laid, 
about mid-day, the attack commenced. Monsieur le Prince first 
made his in&ntry enter the woods on the right and left of the 
road ; and the active and well-sustained fire of their musketry 
did indeed appear to make the Royal army draw back above a 
faandred paces. Then the cavalry of Condi b^an to defile over 
the causeway, spreading themselves as they entered the plaio. 
But Turenne's flight was only a feint : hardly had six aquodrona 
of the enemy been formed, ere he fell suddenly upon them with 
twelve, and threw them back upon the causeway ; then unmask- 
ing his battery he made them lose a great many men in their re- 
treat. Cond^ did not venture to renew the attack with hia tired 
troops, on such ground, and against such an adversary ; and the 
rest of the day was passed in cannonades from either side. 
Towards night Monsieur le Prince returned in good order towards 
Ch&tillon-sur-Loing, and Monsieur le Mari chaltowarda Gicn. 
Whilst the firing still continued Cond^ accidentally perceived the 
Marichal d'Hocquincourt in the front ranks; he sent him word 
that he should like to talk with him, and that the Mar^chal might 
freely advance on parole. Accordingly the Mar^chal approached 
in fiill ccmfidence with some other officer. " The conversation," 
saye La Rochefoucauld, who was present, "passed in civilities and 
jests (» the part of Monsieur le Prince, and in excuses on thst 
of (he Marechal d'Hocquincourt, on what had just happened, 
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oomplaining of M. de TuTeane." These ridiculoua complaintB, 
from a vary unskilful officer, continued even aAer his return to 
Gien ; but Turenne bore them with hia uaual sang-Cfoid, Baying 
ooly, " Losers like the Har^chal d'Hocquincourt must have leave 
to apeak."* 

But the Court which he had rescued from such imminent dan- 
ger, did him greater justice. The Cardinal loaded Turenne 
with praises, and the Queen said aloud, that he had just, for the 
second time, been replacing the Crown on the head of her boo. 
Let us aoknowledge to the honor of these two warriors, that CoDd6 
alone, in that century, could have caused such dangers ; and that 
Turenne alone would have known how to surmount them ! 

After these attacks MiKisieur le Prince, seeing no opportunity 
of striking a decisive blow, lefl the command of the army to 
Messieurs de Tavannes and de Vallon, and yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, who were loudly calling for his return to Paris. 
His presence and bis efibris might, it was said, reclaim the Duke 
of Orleans from irresolution, rouse the populace in their favor, 
and perhaps (which was still more important than gaining a battle) 
draw the Parliament to their party. The entrance of Coad£, 
still resplendent with the laurels qf Bleneau, and accompanied by 
Nen»urs, by Beaufort, by La Rochefoucauld, and by a crowd of 
other noblemen, did indeed appear a day of triumph, and the 
populace received him with repeated cries of " Long live th« 
Princes, and death to the Mazarina !" But the Magistrates, al- 
ways incorruptible in the midst of this corrupt age, did not allow 
themselves either to be dazzled by victories or seduced by pro- 
mtaes. The next day after hia arrival, Monsieur le Prince 
having gone to take his place in the Parliament, and thank the 
Company for having suspended the execution of the Letters Pa- 
tent issued against bim, the President Bailleul replied with aus;- 
teriiy, that the Parliament could not see with a favorable eye a 
Prince of the Blood guilty of high treason, in declared alliance 
with the enemies of die State, and seated on the Fleurs de Lyt, 
while his hands were still stained with the blood of the Royal 
troops. 

* Runny, Hiitory of Turenne, Ttd. i., p. 398. 
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Some days after, at the " eour des Aidet," the haughty hero had 
again to submit to still stronger remmstrances from President 
Amelot. " In the situatioa which I have the honor to fill," aaid 
lliis intrepid magistrate, " 1 cannot deny that there is great reason 
for surprise at seeing Monsieur le Prince appear in these High 
Courts of Justice as though he were triumphing in the spoils of 
his Majesty ; and what is still more strange, send round a drum 
to levy troops with money coming from Spun, in the principal town 
in the kingdom, and the most ftithful to the King!" At these 
words, the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of CotM answered 
blether with great violence. "What is that jousay, air?" ex- 
claimed Gaston ,* " you treat tne even worse than President Bail- 
leul !" Cond^, with still more warmth, added that it was not 
true. Without being disoonoerted or losing his digmty, the Pre- 
sident replied, " Sir, you ought not to have interrupted me ; the 
King could not do so, or if he did, he ought not ; but you neither 
can nor ought. And what is not true, sir 1 — did you not cause 
the drum to beat ? Did you not receive money from Spain T No 
one doubts it : he who beat the drum wmv yonr colors and passed 
before my door. If you acknowledge it, what I have been say- 
ing is true ; if you do not acknowledge it, let the drumnier be 
lianged dressed in your colors. As for the money from Spain, it 
appeara by the banker's books, those silent but unquestionable 
witnesses, that youliave received six hundred thousand Ihitt ; 
and if you had not received any money, what means had you for 
waging war against the Kingt" "This Court of Justice will 
surely not ratify your words," said Monsieur le Prince. " My 
ratification," said Amelot, " is beneath my President's cap, and 
there is no one in this Company who is not a good servant to the 
King, or who would wish to disavow me." Then Condfi, con- 
fused and abashed, could answer very little more. He observed 
at last, " You ought to have said this to me in private, and not 
before everybody." "If I had had the honor," rejoined the 
President again, "to have an audience of you, sir, I would have 
made you this reproach in private, but I must continue to make it 
in this place ; and if I had not done so, I should be a prevaricatnr 
to my trust." " And I," said the Prince, " should be a prevari- 
cator of my honor if I did not deny it." " Had you been jealous 
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of prewrving your honor," eaid once more Amelot, "you 
would not bear arms agaiost the Kiug."* 

Thus did these hooormble raagistrates regard with horror all 
sltiance with the enemies of tlie Stale. But, on the other hand, 
tbey did not reiax in their just reseutment against Cardinal Ma- 
zarin. If one day they iaaued a decree against the Spanish alli- 
ance, the following day they issued another against the Italian 
favorite. They would not either inflict any injury on the Royal 
authority, nor bear any from it. This third party which they 
proposed was without doubt the best ; but did they understand 
■ufSciently how much the materials were wanting to fbrnn itf 

Monsieur le Prince, soured to the greatest degree by their oh- 
Stiuate resistance and their demands, did not know what resoluticm 
to take. Soinetimes he lent himself to commotion and disorder, 
hoping to obtain through the fears of the magistrates what he could 
not from his prayers and entreaties. Sometimes be projected to 
enrol the seditious populace of his party, and make soldiers of 
them. Accordingly, he assembled under his banners as many as 
ten thousand men from the dregs of the people, and marched at 
their bead to take St. Denis, which was defended only by a bat- 
talion of Swiss. But at thp very first fire all these miserable 
wretches shamefully disbanded, leaving Cand6 (himself the 
seventh) on the banks of the ditch. Sometimes too he thought of 
rejoining his army, where his absence had already produced the 
worst effects. Turenne had suddenly fallen upon Messieurs de 
Tavanoes and de Vallon, generals who would have been quite 
worthy of commanding the militia of Paris. They had just given 
a fete to Mademoiselle on her return froni Orleans, and they 
thought only of amuung themselves when they saw their troops 
surprised, giving way, and driven back with loss, as far as the 
town of Etampes, where Turenne undertook to besiege them. 

Daring this time Cond ^ was eagerly soliciting asbistance from 
the Spaniards ; but they, wishing to besiege on their own behalf 
Dunkirk and Gravelines, could not divide their army. In order, 
however, not to witness the destruction of their new ally, they 
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gBve a lai^ sum to the Duke de Lomine, to induce him to march 
ioto France wilh hia army and oblige Turenne to raise tlte tiege 
(tf fitampes. This Duke de Lorraine was a singular man, morose 
and caustic, laughing at everything except ready mcmey. He 
did in fad oblige Turenne to raise the siege of Etanipes, accord- 
ing to bi« engsj^ment, thus enabling the insurgent army to fall 
hack upon Paris; but then aomher large sum from Mazarin ap- 
peared to him a strong and unanswerable reason for marching 
back again towards the frontier. The Archduke's gold had 
brought him, the Cardinal's gold sent him away. 

This progress of tlie war did not, however, prevent C!ond£ from 
taking some steps towards peace. He confided his interests to the 
Duchess de Chitillou, whom he had again found at Paris, and of 
whom be had become more enamored than ever. On her side, 
this lady, much cfiended by the new attachment of M. de Ne> 
mours for Madame de LongueviUe during the jouraey to Bor- 
deaux, had ceased to offer any resistance to the Prince's wishes. 
She went to the Court invested with fiill powers from him, and 
was treated with the greatest cousideration by the Queen. " Had 
Minerva," says an biatorian, " descended from the skies^ holding 
an olive-branch in her hand, she could not have been received 
with greater honors than the Duchess."* Minerva was not, how. 
ever, the goddess whom Madame de Ch&iilloa most resembled ; 
and in spite of her &ir words and her fine eyes, she could bring 
neither party to agreement as to the ccatditiona of the treaty. 

This public announcement of Condi's love for Madame de 
Chatillon, contrasted somewhat with the excessive devotion which 
be affected since hb return to Paris. He hoped to gain the ap- 
plause of the populace by pretending a fervor of piety he was 
very &r from feeling. One day that public prayers were offered 
up for peace and the dismissal of Mazarin, and that a procession 
was carrying ibe relios of St. Genevtdve, Monsieur le Prince, 
who awaited it on his knees in the street, rushed forward like a 
madman and threw himself amongst the priests, kissing with 
transport a hundred times over the sacred shrine, and pressing 
his rosary against it. The edified spectators exclaimed around 
him, " Oh the good Prince ! Oh how devout he is !"f 

:, voL iii., p. 236. t Memnira orMotteville, toI. jr., p. 364. 
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In the midst of eo many parts to piny, and so nmny anxieties to 
suffer, the Prince's patience was well nigh eshausted. One day 
Mveral Councillors of the ParliameDt came to address and question 
him respectfully upon his negotiations with the Court. Cond^ 
answered proudly that he was lired of rendering an aocount of 
his actions to people of such little consequence as they were, and 
who judged of him in their own manner ; that when he made 
war, they said be wanted to take the Crown off the King's head ; 
that when he propoeed some terms for roconcijialion, he was 
called a Mazarin ; and that therefore he could never do anything 
to i^eaee them, and he should henceforward think only of his own 
affiurs, without rendering any account of them to such fellows, 
whom he would soon teach how to behave, and how to bear in 
mind the respect that was due to him.* On another occasion, 
finding a great crowd of all kinds of people, who were esctaimiog 
" Peace ! Peace !" and observing a man close to him who cried 
out louder than the others, Monsieur le Prince seized him angrily 
by the buttons of his coat and asked him — " How do you want 
peace I Speak out! On what terms do you want it t Do you 
mean that Mazarin should remain, or that be should go ?" The 
other, completely confounded, replied, " Monseigneur, down with 
Mazarin !" " Weil, then," retorted the Prince, " is not this 
the very thing that we are aiming at ? Why do you make so 
much noise ?"f 

The statesnun on whom at this time the Prince principally 
relied was Chavigni, an old man, for many years versed — we 
might say corrupted — in the basest Court intrigues. At this 
period he was Governor of Vincennes, a very important post for 
the warfare around Paris. In the month of June Cond6 went 
once to dine with him. He requested to see the room in the 
Donjon in which he had so long been a captive ; and, remem. 
bering all his expedients for writing to his friends without, he still 
found in a hole in the chimney two pens which he had hidden 
there.f 

Some time after Chavigni was seized with an illness from which 

■ Memoin of Conrart, p. 73. f lb., p. 03. 

t Memoirs of Claude Joli, Cbanoine de Pari*. 
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he did not recover. Condi went to aae him in his dying mo- 
roenls, and showed himself very much touched at his state as 
long as they were together ; but it is said that, ou going away, 
he mimicked the contortions of the dying man, and added, " He 
is as ugly as the devil."* How strange to find such harabueas 
in so great a mind ! 

This harshness of Monsieur le Prince appeared equally when 
news was brought to him from Guyenne of the almost desperate 
tfate of the Princess his wife's health. Without giving a single 
day to her remembrance — without even waiting for the certainty 
of her death — he already thought of a new marriage. Here is 
the manner in which Mademoiaelle de Montpensier refers to it in 
her Memoirs ; " News came from Bordeaux that Madante la Prin- 
cesse was dying ; she had a constant fever, and was eight months 
gone with child. Monsieur asked for tidings of her of Monsieur 
le Prince. He told him that she was in such a state that the next 
news he expected to receive would Ik that of her death." . . . 
" Monsieur de Chavigni (for it was two or three weeks previous 
to the death of this poor man) said to me, as I came up, ' We are 
talking of poor Madame la Princesse, and we are remarrying 
Monsieur le Prince:' I blushed and went away. Madame de 
Frontenac told me atlerwards that Monsieur de Chavigni had been 
telling her that Monsieur le Prince was already quite consoled 
for his loss in the hope of marrying me."'|' 

Cl^mence, however, did not die ; and she soon afler gave birth 
to a son, who was feeble and languishing like herself^ When 
Mademoiselle sent to congratulate Monsieur le Priuce upon this 
news, he replied harshly, " that it was no subject of rejoicing to 
him, since the child could not live above two or three days."^ In 
spite of this paternal prognostic the child did live yet some time, ■ 
and his christening was performed with great solemnity and 
rejoicing by the Bordelais, who were full of esteem and admira- 
tion for the Princess his mother. He was held at the font by the 
Duchess de Longueville and the " Premier Jural;" and he was 
named Louis de Bordeaux, ailer his father and afler the town 
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which M> faithfully supported his party.* Cl^mence remaiaed fbt 
some time seriously ill, and her life was once again despaired of; 
but at last she had the misfortune to recover. Providence reserv- 
ed her for a more protracted agony. 

After the raising of the siege of Etampes, Com}6 left Paris, to 
take once more the command of the troops. They were then re- 
duced to five thousand men : he led them to St. Cloud, where tha 
bridge ensured him a commuuication with the capital. He soon 
bad two armies apposed to htm, each more numerous than his 
own: first, that commanded hy Turenne, and coming from 
Ehampes ; then a second, under the Msr^chal de la FertS, and 
compoaed of new reinforcements, far which IMazarin had stripped 
the frontiers of Flanders and adjourned the conquest of Guyenne. 
The two Marshals having completed their junction, fixed their 
bead quarters at St. Denis; there, too, the Court established 
itself, and Turenne threw a new bridge of boats over the Seine. 
Then Cond^, seeing that hia position at St. Cloud was no longer 
tenable, resolved to move his army to the other side of Paris, 
behind Ch&renton, and intrench himself upon the tongue of land 
fcrmed by the confluence of the Mame and the Seine. He ac- 
cordingly began his march during the night of the let to the 2d 
of July, defiling along the walls of Paris, since his soldiers were 
refused admittance into the town. But his movements, however 
well concerted and secret, could not escape the vigilance of Tu- 
renne, who hastened forward with twenty-two squadrons to arrest 
his progress. It was seven o'clock in the morning ; the rear- 
guard, the post of danger, where Cond^ himself commanded, bad 
already been attacked and thrown into disorder, with the loss of 
its baggage ; and Cond6 had perceived that he should not be able 
to reach Ch&rentoD without fighting, He instantly recalled M. 
de Tavannes, who conducted the advanced-guard, and who had 
already passed the suburbs, and he concentrated his little army 
in order of battle round the Porte St. Antoine. 

This gate, then overlooked on the one side hy the circuit-wall 
of Paris and the ramparts of the Bastille, had before it on the 
other side a laige space, where the three principal streets of the 
Faubourg met. Each of these three streets was defended by in- 

* Life (tf NxUme de Longueville, 1738, vol. iL, p. 49. 
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trenohntents, which the townspeople had lately raised to Mnoen 
themselves from the marauders of the Lorraine army. Condi 
hastily threw up some new banicadea and embattled several 
bouses ; then he confided to Nemours, Tavannes, and Vallon the 
defence of each of these openings ; keeping himself, as well as 
La Rochefoucauld, ready to hasten to the post of the greatest 
danger. On the other hand the young Louis XIV., placed t»i 
the heights of Charonne, saw displayed before his eyes all these 
sad preparations for civil war, and sent messenger after messen- 
ger to Turenne, to press bim to commence the attack, without 
waiting for the troops of M. de la Fert6. Yielding to these en- 
treaties, Turenoe made every arrangement with bis never-fiuling 
skill. la order to distinguish his tniops on that fatal day, when 
Prenchnten were to fight against Frenchmen, Cc»de made them 
wear a wisp of straw in their hats, and Turenne a piece of paper.* 
The attacks were fierce, and several times renewed : the reso- 
lute defence being everywhere animated by the presence and ex- 
ample of Monsieur le Prince, " There were then," says an his- 
torian of our times, " more officers than soldiers in the fray ; the 
great Turenne and the great Cond4 within pistol shot of each 
other, fighting themselves band to hand, and showing an admirable 
contrast between martial fury and intrepid coolness. f — ' Did you 
see the Prince of Conde on that day V was afterwards asked of 
Monsieur de Turenne. ' I did not see one Prince of Cond^,' re- 
plied he ; ' I saw more than twelve !' so rapidly did this hero ap- 
pear to rush from danger to danger, and from exploit to exploit." 
On that day he ran an especial risk. A gentleman, named St. 
Heagrin, had vowed a personal hatred to him on account of Made- 
moiselle de Vigean, of whom St. Mesgrin had been greatly 
enamored, and on terms which might have led to their marriage ; 
but his love was forced to yield to the less legitimate passion of 
Monsieur le Prince. From this bitter remembrance St. Mesgrin 
had conspired, with two of bis friends, to make the person of 
Monsieur le Prince their first and only object in the conHici. All 
three of them, therefore, aimed at Condi aoKmgst the little 
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•qiiadron of hia frieDd»— all three fell moitally wounded, at his 
feet. Many other geDtlemen on either side were killed or wound, 
ed. Musketry poured ia like rain. Each of the barricadei was 
taken and retaken with fury. They fought on e*ery story, and 
almost in every room, of the houses which had been embattled. 
Tovarda mid.day, however, excessive fatigue and insupportable 
heat put a atop to ^e conflict for some momenta. It is related 
diat Monueur le Prince, who wore a breast-plate, and who acted 
more than all the rest, was bo completely soaked by perspiration 
and stifled by his armor, that be was obliged to have himself dis- 
armed and unbooted, and to throw himself quite naked upon the 
grass in a field, where he rolled and wallowed like a tired horse ; 
then he dressed himself and was armed, and returned to end the 
conflict.* 

But his weakened army could no longer struggle with advantage 
■gainst superior troops, receiving every moment fresh reinforce- 
ments. The Prince's barricades were everywhere broken throu^, 
and his best oflicera fell around him wounded and dying. Ne- 
mours roceived thirteen blows on his armor, but was only wound- 
ed in his hand. La Rochefoucauld had his cheeks pierced by a 
muskel-sbot, from which he remained blind for a long time. Ber- 
oenet, one of the nine in the journey of Agen, was killed dead 
ca the spot. The soldiers, repulsed from the three streets of the 
Faubourg, were driven back upon the gate of St. Antoine, which 
was closed against them ; the wicket opened only occasionally for 
the dead and wounded, who were carried in crowds through the 
town. On the other hand, tiie Mar^chal de la Fert6 had just 
arrived with a heavy artillery. The Royal army was preparing 
itself (or a last and decisive attack, and nolhiug remained fi>r 
Codd^ but to await a glorious death, arms in hand and hia face 
turned to the enemy. 

It was in this extremity that Cond^ received an ally on whom 
be bad not reckoned, and who alone oould save him. This ally 
was a young woman — it was his cousin Mademoiselle, already 
celebrated by her conduct at^ Orleans, and full of the courage 
which her father wanted. Whilst the weak Gaston remained 

* HsiDoirsof Couvt, p. 113. 
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trembling in his palace, she made him sign aa order to the Gov- 
cnior of the Butille to obey to all thiegs his daughter's iojmic- 
tions : provided with this order, she went to the H6tel de Ville, 
she supplicated the Pr(v6l of the Merchants, she threatened the 
Marectukl de l'H6pital, Governor of Paris, that she irould tear 
tSt his beard, and that he should die by no bond but hers ;* in 
short, by dint of entreaties and RKoaces, she obtained from them 
the permission that CaaAs'a troops might enter the town. Then, 
followed by several other ladies, she Sew towards the porte St. 
Antoioe, meeting on her way many of the dead and dying. She 
saw La Roohefoucauld nearly senseless in the arms of his scm 
and Gourville ; she saw Vallon, carried in a chair, who exclaim- 
ed on seeing her, " Well, my good mistress, we are all lost !" 
She saw Guitaut a« pale as death, all unbuttoned, and reeling on 
hie boTse ; she asked him as she passed, " Shall you die, Guitaut V 
and he made a sign of his head in the negative. " I found at 
each step," adds she, -' that I made in tbe Rue St. Antoine, men 
wounded, eooie in the head, others in the body, tbe arms or the 
legs — on horses, on foot, on ladders, on planks, and on hand-bar- 
rows — to say nothing of dead bodies !"'(' 

Mademoiselle at length reached a house adjoioiog the walls of 
tbe town, and then sent word of her arrival to the Prince of Cond^. 
lie appeared before her in a dreadful state ; two inches thick of 
dust upon his face, his hair all dishevelled, his collar and his shirt 
stained with blood. Though he bad not been wounded, his cuirass 
was covered with blows, and he hdd his naked sword in his hand, 
having lost its scabbard. All in tears, he sank down into a seat, 
RByiog, " Forgive my grief. You see a man in despair : I have 
lost all my friends : Messieurs de Nemours, de la Rochefoucauld, 
and Clinchamp are mortally wounded !" Mademoiselle hastened 
to assure him that their wounds were not dangerous, and that she 
brought means for saving himself and the rest of the army. The 
Prince expressed the greatest joy ; but when she pressed him to 
stay with her, and to make his tnx^ enter instantly, he replied, 
" I will not he reproached with having r^reated in broad day be- 
ibre the Mazarins !" 
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Returning hastily, therefore, to bis post, he continued to stand 
fimi till night, when he entered Paris n-ith his troops (he being 
the eighth of the rear-guard), protected by the artillery of the 
town, and hy several volleys of cannon which Mademoiselle 
caused to be fired from the ramparts of the Bastille upon the 
Royal army as soon as it attempted to approach. From the 
heights of Charonoe the King and the Cardinal saw with vexa> 
tion their prey escape from their hands, and they withdrew full 
of resentment against Mademoiselle, who had been the sole cause 
til their being prevented from following and destroying their van> 
quished enemies. 

This day, which is called the battle of St. Antoine, was equally 
glorious to Ccaid6, the vanquished, and to Turenne, the victor ; 
the former had only yielded to the superiority of numbers ; he 
had displayed at the same time, and in the highest d^ree, the 
valor of an ancient knight and the tactics of a modem general. 
Why must History next have to record the narrative of another 
day, not leas memorable, but memorable only by a crime 
which has left an eternal stain upon the memory of the great 
Cond^f 

The Magistrates of Paris were by no means satisfied at seeti^ 
tbi> town take part with a factioa which they thought rebellious, 
and they loudly accused the Previa of the Merchants and the 
Marshal de . I'HApital of weakness for having yielded to the ei>- 
treatiea of Mademoiselle at the H&tel de Ville. The Prince of 
Good^ and the Duke of Orieans resolved at all hazards to over- 
come this legal resistance, even were it necessary to use the 
moat violent means, — even tumult, even conflagration, even blood- 
shed. Already, before the battle of St. Antoine, such disgrace- 
iiil means had been employed by the Prince's party ; the Presi- 
aidents Bailleul, de Neemond, and several Councillors had been 
seriously wounded, and several of their servants killed before 
their eyes : but never did they allow themselves to be alarmed, 
never did they swerve from their duty. This time it was deter- 
miaed to do things on a greater scale. Several hundred soldiers 
were chosen, who were disguised as artisans, and mixed with 
the populace in the Plaee de Greve : they were, on the first 
aignal, to rush forward tt^ether, break down the gates of tba 
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H6tel de Ville, set fire to the building, ond terrify into submU- 
■ion the magistrates who should dare to oppose the union with the 

At the appointed hour, tbereibre, on the 4th of Jul^, the Prinoe 
of CoDdi and the Duke of Orleans, having convoked a General 
Assembly, went to take their places at the H6tel de Ville. They 
first thanked the Magistrates for the assistance which their army 
had received on the day of the battle (thanking warmly is some- 
times an excellent expedient ibr obtaining more !) and they de. 
dared that the moment was now come for all good Frenchmen to 
make common cause. Not being able, however, to carry with 
them the majority of votes, or obtain the succors of men and 
money which tbey needed, Cond6 rose hastily, and left the hall 
with Gaston. The moment tbey appeared upon the steps of the 
Place de Greoe, they exclaimed aloud to the populace, " These 
gentlemen will do nothing for us ; they intend to put us off from 
day to day. They are Mazarins ; deal with them as you 
please .'"* These words were hardly uttered, and the Princes 
gone, before several musket-shots were fired against the windows 
of the H6tel de Ville. The Deputies at first exclaimed that it 
was a popular commotion, caused by some ill-disposed persons, 
and that it was of no consequence ; but the Marechal de l'f]6pi- 
tal soon rec(^ized the presence and the guidance of soldiers. 
Besides the firing, which still continued, wood had been piled up 
against all the doors ; tbey were rubbed with pitch, oil, and resin, 
and then they were set on fire. A furious fight commenced be. 
tweeo the town-guard and the good townspeople on one aide, and 
the rabble and disguised soldiers on the other. In vain was Cond£ 
sent for, entreating him to come and stop the slaughter; the 
Prince, shut up in the Luxembourg with Gaston, replied coldly 
that he did not understand seditions, and that he felt a coward in 
them.-|- It is, however, very probable, and there is ground tor 
hoping, that the wretches whom he had employed went much be- 
yond his orders. Several hundred men were killed on either side, 
and the bodies were iintnediately thrown into the river ; however, 
by help of disguises and posterns, or by dint of money as ransom 

'Honoinof Coniutip. lis. f Mamoira of MoDtpenfier, vol. ii., p. 308. 
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for their lives, the greater number of the chief men found means 
to escape. It was only towards the middle of the night that order 
was re-estahlished, and ttiat a gloomy silence succeeded at last to 
this fearful strife. 

Happily for humanity, such attempts almost always turn againri 
their instigators. A general indignation, a profbund terror, took 
possessbn of all minds. Even the return of de^xMism seemed 
preferable to the continuation of anarchy. Many of the bow- 
geoU hastened to leave the town, now become the scene of blood- 
shed. The Parliament determined to suspend its sittings ; and 
the King having taken advantage of this conjunoiure by a decla- 
ration which transferred the Parliament to Pontoise, fifteen Coun- 
cillors and nearly all the Presidents left Paris in disguise, and 
went to the appointed place under the presidency of Mathieu 
Hol4. Those who still remained had no longer the same weight 
with the populace, nor the same confidence in themselves. In 
vain did Cond^, seeing the bad eflect of the massacre and confla- 
gration at the Hdtel de Ville, hasten to disavow it, and protest 
that he had taken no part in it : public opinion was already de- 
cided, and was daily assuming new strength. He had continued 
sioce the battle of St. Antoine to make his partisans wear a wisp 
of straw in their hats as a rallying sign. Hereupon a song was 
composed against him, which at that time was in great vogue. 
It ended thus : — 

" Ha foi, bourgeois, c« n'«at pis jeu ; 

Craifsez nite fin malheureuw. 

Car U paille est fort danger«use 

Entre Ids mum d'un boute-feu !"* 

The Prince himself, seeing his party &il from day to day, and 
decline more and more towards its ruin, was consuoMd by the 
bitterest grief. He appeared bo weary of hearing the word^— 
t^rliament, Cour tUt Aidea, assembled Chambers, and the HMel 
de Ville, that he often said that Monweur his grandfather had 
never been mora tired of the preachers of La Rochelle. Soma- 
times he added, " I should like myself much belter at the head 

* Msnnacript Collection of lUlcmsnt de* Beaox, •■ quoted in a Dots to 
the Memoin of Conrart, p. 137. 
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of four squadrona in the Ardennes, than commaiuling twelve mil* 
lions of people like these we have here !"* 

At last, all the anxieties which he sufiered, alt the loiU that be 
was compelled to undergo, cauted him to fall ill of a burning 
fever, from which he did not for a long time recover. During 
this inlerval the Royal army moved from before Paris at a aectxid 
apparition of the Lorraine army ; and a very propitious moment 
presented itself for attacking it suddenly, but the officers who 
commanded in Conde's place were not men to make use of such 
an advantage. When their neglect was announced to Condi, be 
called out furiously from his sick bed, " One ought to give bridles 
lo Tavannea and to Vallon — they are asaea !"■(■ 

Other tidings no less grievous to the Prince, came from Mont- 
rond. Alter a year's sie^, the Marquis de Persan had been 
forced lo ask for a parley, and had promised to surrender on the 1st 
of September if he received no reiofbrcemenls. In this emer- 
gency Conde hastened to send M. de Briorde with five hundred 
horse, and with orders to force the passage of the Loire. His 
further iustructions were to combine, if possible, with Messieurs 
de Valencey, de Levis, de St. G^ran, and other nobles of Berry 
and the Bourbonnais who had promised to raise their vassals for 
the relief of Montrond. Accordingly, De Briorde, having crossed 
the Loire between Sully and Jargeau and letY Bourgea to his right, 
was advancing by rapid marches. But unhappily for the success 
of this scheme, it was prematurely disclosed by one Le Bosquet, 
a babbling Mareehai de Camp, to Count de Bussy Rabutin, who 
was still posted at La Charite. Bussy hereupon bestirred himself; 
in addition to some cavalry of his own, he mustered many loyal 
gentlemen of the province and their retainers, and passing the 
Xioire, marched forward with the whole body to Neronde. From 
that town, on the afternoon of the 23d of August, he saw the horse- 
men of De Briorde defiling along the edge of the distant hiUs. 
That sight was a fresh incentive to exertirai ; the sante evening 
he marched as &r as Banegtm, and the next morning jcuned the 
Count de Palluau, in the lines before Montrond. Both command- 
ers combiuiog took post ; Bussy at a convent of Capuchins on 

* Memoin of Retz, toL iii„ p. 219. 
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the little river Mamunde, and Palluau on a height to the left of 
the Prioce's park of Montrond amcmg vineyards, and hia front 
Ibrtified with palisades : altc^her they had, besides the volunteers, 
two regiments and four pieces of connoo. 

At day-break on the 26th of August De Briorde and his troopi 
came in sight, advancing alcHig the opposite bank of the Cher. 
But he found the position of the Royalists so strong both by nature 
and by skill, that even at its first aspect be despaired of forcing 
it. To prove, however, to his master that nothing on his part had 
been left untried, he passed the Cher with his troops and attacked 
the outposts of Count de Palluau, now joined by Bussy from the 
Capuchin C<mvent. Being repulsed with a loss of twenty-five or 
thirty men, he withdrew to some distance, though still keeping in 
sight during the remainder of that day. But next morning he 
commenced his march to go back over the Lcure, and left Mont- 
rond to its fate.* Thus the ibrtress, on the appointed day, the 
1st of September, surrendered to the Count de Palluau. As a 
reward lot this service be received the b&tcHi of a Marechal de 
Frmee, and took the title of Clerembault. According to the in- 
slruclicniB of the Court, he demdbhed all the new fortiticatioas, 
which (as long as the provisions lasted) rendered the place nearly 
impregnable. He only left the ancient Chftteau, which was 
standing for a long time afterwards, and on which the arms of the 
House of Albret were everywhere emblazoned .j" It is an an- 
cient and illustrious escutcheon, which claims co-ordinate rank 
with the criquier of Crequy, the mackt of Rohan, and the aUriom 
of Montmorency. 

An event which tended still more to discourage Condi's party 
and distress himself, was the tragic death of the Duke de Ne- 
mours, who having again quarrelled with his brother-in-law, the 
Duke de Beaufort, they fought a duel, and Nemours fell mortally 
wonnded at the first pistol shot. 

Under these circumstances, Mazarin, who was always skilful 
in taking advantage of the faults of others, determined to strike a 
last blow at the expiring party of the Fronde. He left the Court, 
and ^ain retired to Bouillon, pretending to forsake all affairs, 

■HemoinorConntBusay Rabatin, vol. i., pp. 350— 363, «d. 1731. 
t BoalluDTillien, Etat d« U Fnncc, vol. u., p. 313, ed. 1737. 
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but in reality not ceuiog to direct them abaolutely. At this 
Dews there was, as it were, a geaenil defection against the Prio- 
oee ; the continuation of the war appeared now to be without a 
molive, or at least without a pretext, and the populace called 
loudly for peace. The Priaces then attempted a negotiation with 
the Court ; but the Queen answered with much haughtiness, that 
it was DO longer a case for negotiation, but for submisaifKi. 

Absolute submission, or an alliance with Spain, did indeed 
appear to be the only choice whioh remained to them. The 
Duke of Orleans determined ibr the former : he received orders 
to retire to Blois, and not again to leave his own appanage ; and 
be lived there eight years more, till his death, dying very obscure- 
ly, and despised by every one. The Prince of Ccmdi after great 
and violent agitation of mind adopted the second alternative, and 
left Paris with his troops on the 14th of October, to throw him- 
self into the arms of Spaia. A lew days after the King and the 
Queen, followed by a brilliant cavalcade, made their triumphal 
entry into Paris. A Lit de Jtutiee was held at the Liouvre ; Louis 
XIV. appeared there, surrounded by the peers and Mambals of 
France, and the Chancellor in bis presence read a royal Declara- 
tion, which excepted from the general amnesty the Princes of 
Cond6 and of Conti, and several other noblemen and gentlemen, 
and which expressly forbade the Courts of Justice for the future 
to take any part in the afiairs of ths State. The famous Eklict 
of the month of October, 1648, which ought to have become the 
basis of a legal government, and whioh had been received with 
so much enthusiasm, was declared null and void ; and this revo> 
cation excited no resistance in the Parliament, no murmurs 
amongst the populace ; so much had libeny lost of its prestige 
since it had degenerated Into license ! The Cardinal de Retz, 
though be had for a long time remained shut up in his Archbish- 
op's Palace, and secluded from public aflairs, might perhaps— so 
at least it was feared — create new troubles ; but on the 16lh of 
December he was arrested at the Louvre, and conducted iirst to 
tiie Donjtm of Vinceimes, and afterwards to the Chateau of Nan- 
tes. Then, no obstacle remaining in the way of Mazarin's arbi- 
trary power, he could a second time return from his exile, and 
•gain seise the leioB of government, his skill and his fortunate 
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■tar having at leogth triumphed over all his enemiea. Had be 
not good reason to choose for hia device, a rock beaten by waves, 
and the words — Quan frustsa et hubudke qoanto ?* 

Thus ended the Fronde, a party in which we may highly com. 
mend the magistrates for their integrity, and the gentlemen ibr 
their valor. But the former might, as it appears to me, be blamed 
for want of foresight, and the tatter for w^nt of virtue. When 
the members of the Parliament of Paris were taking active mea- 
Murea at the same time against the Court and against the insur- 
rection — when they were declaring both Cardinal Mazarin and 
the Prince of Cond^ guilty of high treason,— one might well have 
said to them, like Themistocles to the haughty envoy of a very 
small town, " My friend, your words would require an army !" 
When the great nobles united themselves without scruple and 
without shame to the Spaniards — when they were ready to sacri- 
fice the good of the State to the smallest of their personal inte> 
rests, — how could they hope for the confidence and the support 
of the people? Thus it was that the dawn of a better government 
and of a legal liberty were obscured and lost to Franoe, and that 
the darkness of despotism became more dense than ever — dark, 
ness not to be dispelled but by a fearful storm ! 

■Menoinof BuMTBabatin, vol. ii,p. 165, ed. 1711. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Conde's oampsigiu against France.— Quarrel with his coUea^e the Conde 
de Fuensaldana.— He lakea Rocroy. — Scene of his first and greatest vic- 
tory reTiaifed.— The Princesi of Conde maintains hereelf at Botdeaui.— 
Her good conduct and popularity.— The Bcirdelais jield, and the PriaceM 
' embarks at Bordeaun.— Her hareh treatment by the Prince.— Siege of 
Arras raised bj Tuienne. — Queen Chrialina of Sweden. — Conde forces the 
French lines at Valenciennes. — State of affairs at Madrid. — Battle of the 
Downg, near Dunkirli.— Peace of the Pyrenees. — Conde reinstated in 

I HAVB no intention of treating io the same detail the cam- 
paigns of Cond6 which remain for me to tell, least of all those 
when, a deserter from his country, he endeavored to wound Maza- 
rin through the sides of France. Neither do I undertalce a mere 
journal of battles and sieges. I am far, indeed, from the skill or 
knowledge of a Folard or a Jomini. But the art of war is not to 
be learnt in books, unless they be written by the hand of a Fre- 
derick or a Napoleon. What I seek, above all, is — ^in History, to 
unfold the spirit of the times — in biography, to trace the develop- 
ment of genius or the shades of character in a great man. I 
should wish to paint Cond^ not only in his uniform or his court 
dress, but such as he would appear to his valet de chambre — 
extolling the glory of his arms, but not dissembliag his reverses, 
nor allowing bis vices and defects, like spots upon the sun, to be 
merged in the brightness of his bme. 

On leaving Parts, Conde had advanced by forced marches 
towards the Spanish head-quarters. Of his first meeting with 
them we have some details by the Prince of Tarente, who was 
present: — " Two days after we had passed the river Aisne, the 
Prince and the Count of Fnensaldafia had an interview at Cressy 
sur Seurre, to concert together the operatioDS for the campaign. 
Their first meeting, which wasextremely cold, seemed to forebode 
the ill understanding whioh ever since prevailed between them. 
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We dined together, and the day passed without any resolatioa 

beiog finally taken Puensaldalla raised difficulties against 

everything that was proposed.'"" At last it was agreed that the 
Spaniards should leave 3000 cavalry and 1500 foot under the 
command of the Prince. With these reinforcements he succeeded 
in taking Rhetel, Ch&teau-Portien, and several other places up(»i 
the frontier ; but finding Marshal Turenne before him at the 
head of a superior force, he drew back and fixed his winter quar. 
ters at his own town of Slenay. 

By March next year the Prince repaired himself to Brussels, 
not only to concert measures with the Count of Fuensaldafia, the 
Spanish General, but also with the Archduke Leopold, the 
Spanish Viceroy of the Low Countries. He was ntR long in be- 
coming convinced of the extreme slowness of these people ; how 
long after their deliberations came deciaiim — how long afler their 
deoisioD, the orders Ibr execution — how long after their orders, any 
attention to seeing them obeyed. 

These delays, which would have weaned even the moet phleg- 
matio, appeared insupportable to the fiery soul of Cond6. More- 
over, the decay of this monarchy of Spain, once so powerful, and 
still so vast and proud, had already made alarming progress. An 
evil government ere long renders useless the finest climate or the 
richMt soil, and the neglect of commerce and agriculture speedily 
inflicts its own punishment. The only two classes which seemed 
to prosper under the Castilian Crown were the beggars and the 
monks,f — unless, indeed, these two classes be comprehended as 
one ! Kven gold was wanting to the masters of Peru and Mexico. 
Their chivalrous spirit, their science of war, all seemed buried at 
Rooroy and Lens with their veteran battalions, and through the 
blows of Cond€ himself. The officers appointed by the Court 
intrigues at Madrid were for the most part too ignorant to com- 
mand, and too proud to obey. 

To add to their difficulties, they had been so long accustomed 
to hear the praises of Charles V. resounding, and were so im- 
pressed with the former grandeur of their country, that tbey 

■Memoinof the Prince arTuente, p. ISS, ed. 1767. 
[, vol. iji, p. 401. 
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•might only to coaceal its weakness, and ezBggente its reaources 
— ^ven to theoMelves and their chie& ; so that they were almtiat 
always concerting new operations upon erroneous reports. 

With these constantly recurring difficulties, it was the incath 
of July ere Condi could penetrate into France at the head of 
27,000 troops, composed of Spaniards, Germans, Italians, Lor- 
rainers, Walloons, and French refugees. Turenne had a very 
inferior army to oppose to them. But discord was not long in 
breaking out between Cooik and Fuensaldalta. The former 
wished to march straight to Paris, — the latter confined his views 
to the siege of Arras. At last Cond4 carried hia point, and the 
army marched as far as Roye ; but then FuensaldaSa refused 
to venture any funher, on the pretext that he feared a want of 
provisions. The Prince, now become indignant, wished to decide 
the campaign by a single battle, which, from the superiority of 
his army, promised success; but in \ain did Cond^ exert all the 
powers of his genius ; Turenne, with his usual foresight and 
caution, never placed himself in a position to be attacked. 

The arrival of the Archduke at the camp only served to in- 
crease the discord and disorder. A dispute upon priority of 
rank immediately arose between him and Cond^ : neither chose 
to go to the other's quarters to receive the order of the day. It 
became necessary to refer the point to Philip IV.; and afiaira 
remained in suspense until the Court of Madrid adopted the plan 
of sending to the camp a tablet, on which was inscribed before- 
hand the word of command for each day of the month. Fuei>- 
saldaSa carried this tablet to each of the Princes in turn, who 
were thus supposed to receive orders from none but the King 
himself. The descendant and heir of Cond^, and the last who 
bore his name, thinks his ancestor's firmness upon this question 
of precedence one of the greatest actions of his life ! " What 
courage, and what magnanimity !" cried he : " to conquer this 
same Archduke in action, was the part of only a hero ; but to 
withstand him under such circumstantxs, was indeed worthy of a 
peat man and a Prince !"* 

The season was, however, advancing, and the invasion of 

* E^sm; od the Life of the Great Conda, p, 141. 
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Picardy bad failed. Caad6 then contented himself with pro- 
pcaing the siege of Rocroy, which he intended to use aa his plaet 
d'armea, and which, according to the terms of a tresty which he 
signed at Brussels, was te continue in his own hands. The Arch- 
duke not only approved of the enterprise, but lefl its entire man- 
agement to the Prince. Thus it happened that Cond6 found him- 
self returning to the field of Rocroy, where ten years before he 
bad gathered his first laurels. With what emolion must be have 
beheld those narrow defiles which himself had first opened to 
victory — those dark di forests which encircled, like a black 
frame, the marshy and uncultivated plain, where the redoubtable 
TerciM, the pride and hope of Spain, came and succumbed before 
a stripling of twenty ! That tree, under whose shade be had 
reposed — ^yonder steeple, from which the Te Dettm of victory bod 
poaled— ibat cottage, where he bad stepped in to indite, bis hand 
all tremulous with joy, his first despatch ! Who amongst us baa 
not himself felt the inSuences of his first return to the borne of his 
youth 1 How does everything look less than we imagined ! 
How the mansion of our youth appears to have shrunk to a cot- 
tage ! — the river to a streamlet ! How many of our nearly efiaoed 
recollections crowd upon our softened mind ! The years that 
have passed glide away. The mind is renewed ; every object 
around us speaks of some bygone friendship— of some disappointed 
hope. We fancy ourselves again as we were when eagerly 
panting (or an active life, without foreseeing its dangers, or 
regretting the calm and tranquil existence which we left behind — 
that tranquillity which we may regret, but which never will return! 
But how much more forcibly must these same sentiments have 
struck Cond€, and with what feelings of bitterness must he have 
^[ain beheld the same scenes under such altered circumstances ! 
A rebel against that King whose throne he bad formerly strengtb- 
ened — an ally of that Spain which he had formerly humbled and 
defeated I Every object which met his eye seemed to reproach 
him silently, but severely : for — as Tacitus so eloquently says — 
the aspect of places does not vary for Sovereigns, like the faces 
of their flatterers!* 
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It was perh&ps, sucb a train of reflections and Teelings of re- 
nwrse that caused, or at least inoreased, the illnesa with whicb 
Cond£ was seized immediately on his arrival before Rocroy. We 
will here quote the Memoirs of the Prioce of Tarente ; — " The day 
that the treDches were opened tbe Prince fell ill of B.i]uartan fever, 
of which tbe fits became ao long and violent, that he was obliged to 
keep his bed during the whole of the siege. He entrusted roe 
with tbe conduct of the attack ; I gave it my best exertions."* 
And, indeed, notwithstanding several sallies of the be«eged, and 
torrents of rain which completely filled tbe trenches, tbe town 
was reduced, and capitulated oa the twenty-neccoid day frcon the 
opening of the works. " Three of the principal officers of the 
Prince," says De Tarente, '■ clainoed the government of Rocroy. 
Scone one having told the Prince that I also was amongst the 
claimants, though I hod never even tl>ougbt of it, he replied 
sharply, that he should retain the goveminent for himself, and 
that the disagreement of hia officers obliged him to act in this 
manner. He afterwards caused me to be informed by Saint Ibal, 
that if he had taken two places he should have given me ixe, to, 
make up to me for tbe loss of Taillebourg ; but that having only 
Rocroy, on the resources of which he entirely depended for sub- 
siatence, he did not venture to propose to me to be tbe Governor, 
and return tbe profits. That if, however, I would accept it on 
those conditions, he would cause the patent to be drawu. 1 
replied, that I had no claim to that government, and that I quite 
understood his reasons for wishing to retain it, and enjoy its 

revenue Tbe Prince's indispositiixi detained him 

at Rocroy, and I commanded hia army. 1 saw it reduced to a 
moat deplorable state : two-thirds of the cavalry, without excepting 
even the officers, were on foot, The soldiers wanted everything, 
and I woa not able to assist them in their utmoet need. My 
situation became so painful, that I resolved to throw up every- 
thing rather than see a wliole army perish in my hands."t 

Accordingly, De Tarente asked leave to retire from tbe Prince, 
who granted it with great regret, and protestations of eternal 
friendship. De Tarente set off for the Hague, and soon after re- 

• HamoinoftbcPrineflOfTsrentcp. 138. t lb., p. IM. 
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ceived pernnUsiou to return to France. The Duke de U Roche- 
fbuoauld and several other friends of Conde whom he had left in 
hia native country, came at the same time and in the same manaer 
to terms with the Court. 

Ta Burgundy, Guyenne, and all the rest of the kingdom, the 
partisans of Cond6 who wished atill Eo nwintaia themselves had 
been overpowered. Bellegarde, the only place in Burgundy 
which still held out, bad been confided by the Prince to the 
Count de Boutteville, who became afterwards so fanwus under 
the name of the Marechal de Luxemhourg. He defended him- 
self heroically during a six months* blockade, and six weeks of 
open trenches, and finally obtained an honorable capitulation, 
which enabled him to rejoin the Prince with his garrison in tbe 
Ijow Countries. The fortress was razed to the ground by order 
of the Court, and the whole province submitted to the Royal 
authority . 

At Bordeaux, the incapacity of tbe Prince of Conti, and tbe 
misconduct of Madame de Longueville, more and more offended 
the minds already incensed by the excesses of tbe Orm£e. This 
&ctk)n, under the secret influence of the Prince and the Duchess, 
and the open management of a brigand named Duret£le, became 
daily more outrageous, sacking houses and ill-usiag the inhabit- 
ants. Many of the fir<i| magistrates were compelled' to leave tbe 
town and retire, some to Agen, and others to La Reole, to which 
place the Ring had transferred their Parliament. In vain did the 
Princess of Cond6, supported by the counsels of Lenet and Mar- 
sin, endeavor to soothe their feelings and to re-establish affairs. 
Herself almost in a dying state, she had had the anguish of losing 
her second son at the age of eight months, and nearly at the same 
time her uncle, the old Archbishop of Lyons, expired in his dio- 
cese : this was the last surviving kinsman of Clemence. 

Meanwhile, however, the King's return to Paris was disposuig 
the people of Guyenne to peace, and gave to the Court tbe means 
of sending troops into that province. At the same moment were 
to be seen the Duke de VendAme with a French Heet entering the 
Garonne (from whence Vatteville and his frigates had already 
■ailed), and the Duke de Caudate approaching at the head of an 
trmy by land. Bazas, Langon, Bergerac, and many other townst 
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thraw opea their gates to him ; and Bourg, which was garrisoned 
by Spaniards, yielded afler a siege of sevoral days. Then it was 
that «U those who had taken up amis for interested motives or 
mere thoughtless love of strife, hastened to leave the losing party. 
The Count dii Dognon consented to relinquish his fortresses for 
the sake of a baitmdeMarldtal, which was granted to him. lliB 
Prince of Conti commenced one negotiation, the Duchess de 
Longueville another, and two Franciscans, named Father Ilhier 
and Father fierthod, served as mediators ;* but with the haaeneaa 
belonging to low minds, " the Prince of Conti not daring to inform 
the Princess of Cond^ that he wished for peace, nor yet Marsin or 
Lenet, as being so firmly attached to the Prince of Condi's inte- 
rests, held counsel with them as to the means of preventing, while 
he was secretly promoting it."f At last, notwithstanding all the 
eSnts of MaraiD and Lenet, the desire for peace prevailed. 
Nearly everybody in the town adopted the white scarf, and the 
color UahtUe dared not show itself. Peace was signed with pub- 
lic rejoicings on the 31st of July. By this treaty the inhabitants 
of Bordeaux obtained the re-eslablishmenl of their privileges, with 
a fill) pardon for their rebellion, excepting only Duret6te and five 
other chiefs of the Orm£e, who were afterwards hanged. TIm 
Prince of Conti, whose confidants Mazarin had succeeded in 
• gaining over, determined to abandon entirely the interests of his 
ttrother, and attach himself to those of the Minister. Accordingly, 
he not only cotisented to serve under him in several employments 
with which he was entrusted, but also married oae of the Cardinals' 
nieces. We are assured tha't the news of this allianoe was more 
painful to Cond£ than any of his other misfortunes. Thus it was 
that the craAy Mazarin, who had b^un life as a menial servant 
at Rome, had the honor of mingling his blood with that of Kings. 
Thus had already become accomplished the prrdiciion which 
Cond^ made at Montrond, when he exclainted to his brother and 
uster, " It is you who have persuaded me to take this rtep; it is 
you who will be the first to forsake me ! "% 

On leaving Bordeaux the Duchess de Longueville had obtained 

* Sm the Memoirs of Berlhod, at the end of thoae b; Connrt 

t Hemoin of Monlglat, vol. ir., p. 16. 

t Lifo of the DueheM de Longueville, book v., ed. 173B 
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the promise that « reconciliatioa between her and her husbuid 
should be attempted. It was not a very easy undertaking, aiace 
there were not a few things for the Dulie to forget or to forgive ; 
however, after some limn the reunion was effected. During this 
interval she weat to reside with her aunt, the Duchess de Mont- 
morency, at Moulins. There it was that a great and happy 
change took place in her character. In the aooiety of her aunt, 
one of the most pious women of her time, she was imbued with 
profound sentiments of religion, and a lively repentance of her 
past life. These good dispositions were never changed. They 
Qonlinued on her return to her husband in Normandy, and for the 
remaining twenty -seven years of her life, the whole of France was 
edified by her piety and her repentance.* 

Ever constant to her duty, the Princess of Caad6 continued to 
act with the most lody courage, combined with the most touching 
gentleness. She refused every advantage offered by Mazarin to 
the niece of Cardinal de Richelieu, his first benefactor, on con- 
dition that she should remain in France, and separate her interests 
from those of her husband.'j' She preferred, on the contrary, 
sacrificing everything to go and rejoin him. 

It had been stipulated in the treaty that Marsin and Lenet 
should embark for Flanders with the young Duke d'Engbien ; that 
the Princess might remain some time longer in a country house, to 
recruit her strength ; and that then a passport should be given her 
to make her journey by land. But CI6mence would never con- 
sent to be separated from her son, the only happiness she had left. 
Her physicians assured her that she would die on the passage ; 
she persisted, however, in embarking, after having received the 
Sacrament, like a person st the point of death. ^ AH her re- 
sources had been spent in the war for the service of her husband. 
She was obliged to pawn her diamonds to defray the expenses of 
her voyage. § In spite of the prognostic of the physicians, her 
energy and courage stood her in lieu of strength, and she landed 
aafoly on the Flemish coast. After all that she had d<^e and 

* Life of the Dnchesa de LoD^eville, book v., «d, 1733. 

f Deaormeaui, rol. iT., p. 366. 

t Hemoin of Montpensier, vol. iiL, p, 438. 

^ Desonneoux, toL iii., p. 428. 
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■u^red for the inlerests of Caad6, she ini^t perhaps have hoped 
to reoeive from him some pnx>& of his regard, or at least of hU 
re^»ect. But it did not prove so. Cond^ occupied himself with 
war&re in ths summer and with amours in winter quarters, and 
would not be interrupted in either of these pursuits. He sent 
word, therefore, with much harshness to the Priooess, who was 
going to join him at Rocroy, to slop at Valenciennes, and await 
bis arrival. During the whole winter he never once deigned to 
visit her; and soon after be deprived her of her only remaining 
consolation — the presence of her son, whom he sent to the Jesuits' 
College at Namiir, to pursue his studies. In France, where the 
people appreciated the merit of the Princess much more than 
CoDd€ seemed to do, his conduct was thought strange at least, if 
not culpable. Guy Patin, in one of hia letters of that time, ex- 
claims with surprise, " The Princess of Cond£ is at Valenciennes ; 
she has not yet seen her husband smce her arrival in Flanders !"* 

It is abont this period Bishop Burnet declarea that Cond^ 
offered his services to Cromwell, with a promise to turn Protest- 
ant, provided he obtained an English army with which to make a 
descent into Guyenne, and raise a rebellion amongst the Huguenot 
party in Franccf But such an ofier, resting only upon the 
authority of a writer so prejudiced and passionate as Bishop Bur- 
net, can hardly be admitted without any hiatorical document for 
its support. 

The campaign of 1654 commenced inauspiciously for CondiS, 
by the loss of hia town of Stenay, which was besieged by Turenne. 
During this time the Prince had to contend at Brussels against the 
slowness of Fuensaldafia, and the freaks and caprices of the Duke 
of Lorraine. One day, for instance, the Duke declared that he 
would not commence the campaign unless a certain lourgeoise of 
Brussels, of whom he had become enamored, came and asked him 
to do bo! The whole Council had to go in prooeasion to the 
parents of the girl, to persuade her to take such a step. At last 
the Duke succeeded in tiring cut the patience of the Spaniards 
themselves, who caused him to be arrested and conveyed to the 
citadel of Antwerp. 

' Letttr OS Gnj' Pitin to C. Spon, Paris, Much 30, 1654. 

t BumefsHistOTj of bicovm Times, vol. i., p. 73, ed. ia folio. 
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By the end of June, Cond^ having at length aucoeeded in put- 
ting the Spanish army iu tnotitffl, appeared beforeArras, an whose 
■iege be had determined. Tlie first care of the besiegers waa to 
ctxiBtruot lines round the town, end Conde led nothing undone 
which could render them impregnable. They were twelve feet 
in width and ten in depth. However, at the very first alarra of the 
danger which threatened this important town, the bulwark of the 
fnmtier, Turenne hurried to the spot at the head of a numerous 
army, and having under hia orders the Mar^cbals d'Hocquincourt 
and La Ferl6. The young Duke of York (afterwards King 
James 11.) also served under him as a volunteer. During more 
than a fortnight Turenne remained uncertain of what part be 
abould take. The lines were already so strong that it appeared 
difficult to attack them, and yet if they were not attacked, Arras 
would be forced to aurrender. 

At last on the morning of the 24tb of August, Turenne an- 
nounced to bis officers that he had resolved on attacking that very 
day at noon a particular part of the lines, which he pointed out to 
them. The officers observed to him that the lines on the opposite 
side appeared very much weaker. " That is true," replied Tu- 
renne, " but you do not know who keeps that weak line. We 
should do no good there ; Monsieur le Prince never sleeps, and 
that is his post. But now I will tell you what will fall out <ni the 
other side ; Ibr I have served in the Spanish armies, and know 
tbeir customs. The soldiers on guard in that quarter will be slow 
in believing that we really mean to attack them at that time of 
day, and will for a long time fancy that it is only a false alarm. 
When at length they are convinced that we are in earnest, they 
will send to the Count de Pueusaldafia, who at that hour is sure 
to be enjoying his sieita, and it will not be an easy matter to per- 
suade bis servants to awake him. When at lest awake, the Count 
will mount bis horse, and go to see what is doing at the lines ; 
which when he sees he wUl hasten to the Archduke, whom he 
will also find asleep in his tent. Having in his turn roused him, 
they will consult ti^etber what is best to be done, and during that 
time," added Turenne, " we shall have done I" The attack was 
accordingly commenced in this quarter ; and they learnt after- 
wards, through the prisoners, that evcryUiing had passed exactly 

le 
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IS waa predicted by Tureane. The lines were forced and the 
Spuiiards routed almoat without a struggle, aad with the loss of 
til their gUDS, baggage, and three thousand men. Conde alone 
made a stout resistance. At the very first alarm he hastened 
with his division of the army to the other aide of the tines. He 
tried to rally the vanquished, and for two hours kept the enemy 
in check. At-length he slowly recroesed the Scarpe within sight 
of the enemy, and covered the retreat of the Spanish army until 
they gained the walls of Cambray.* 

This masterly retreat increased the reputation of the Prince 
•Imost as much as the gain of a battle. The King of Spain 
wrote him a note with his own hand in these words : — " My 
cousin, I am informed that all was lost, hut that all was saved by 
your Highness !" 

During the following winter quarters, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, who had just abdicated her throne, and who for a long 
lime past had been filled with admiration for Cond^ made a 
journey through Brussels expressly to see and make acquaint- 
ance with her hero. The Prince on his side was flattered by these 
prDO& of esteem, and was anxious to return them. Who would 
have believed that with this anxiety on both their parts, a foolish 
ceremonial, a frivolous dispute on etiquette, should have pre- 
vented their meeting or seeing each other 1 One day, however, 
on which Christina held an assembly, the Prince, curious to see 
so renowned a woman, quietly slipped into her apartment amongst 
the crowd of courliersii The Queen recognized the Prince by his 
features; she uttered an exclamation of Joy, and rising, rushed 
towards htm, wishing to retain and converse with him. But the 
recollection of the ceremonial that waa denied him already Bashed 
across the mind of our hero, and he broke away, exclaiming, 
" Everything or nothing, Madam !" and with these words disap- 
peared.! 

'All these details uc tiken from ClireudoD's Historj, vol. vii., p. 383, 
OzioTd, 1836. 

t Hemoits od Qoecti Christina, bj Arekenholt, vol. i., p. 49S. The 
Queen writes berself in one oT her letters from Bniweli : — " Here I fit^ 
njself well with every one except the Prince of Condi. Wj occnpitiotia 
eondst in eating wdl, ileepiiv well, stodjing a litHo. ke., Ac"— (lb., p. 
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la the campKign of 1655, the incnpacity of the Spanish chie& 
constantly reduced Cond^ to the melancholy part of being the 
spectator of the successes of Turenne. The French army suc- 
ceeded io taking one after the other the towns of Landrecies, 
Coadg, and Saint Guillain. 

The weakness of the Archduke and the Count de Puensal- 
dftfia — a weakness which showed itself in a still clearer light by 
being contrasted with the genius of Cond6 — at last, however, at- 
tracted the attention of the Court of Spain. They were recalled 
in the following winter, and in their place arrived Don John of 
Austria, the son of King Philip and of an actress of Madrid, a 
young man fuU of ardor and love of glory, almost without edu- 
cation, and as yet without experience ; and at his side the Mar- 
quis de Caracena, a veteran, grown grey in the service, but a true 
Spaniard in slowness and phlegm. 

It was against these new chiefs that Turenne, rendered bolder 
by the successes of the last campaign, moved at the head of 
bis army, and came to besiege Valenciennes in Suae, 1656, in 
concert with another division under the command of the Mar&- 
chal de la Fert6. The Princess of Cond6 had already left that 
town, and fixed her abode at Malines, according to the orders of 
her husband, who neglected and deserted her more than ever. 
Valenciennes, surrounded by good fortifications, and holding a 
numerous garrison, was well defended by its governor, Don Fran- 
cisco de Menesses. The place was however almost compelled to 
surrender, when Cond6 made a great effort for its deliverance. 
He saw that the French army occupied the two banks of the 
Scheldt — La Forte's division on one side, and Turenne's on the 
other. He saw, too, that by opening the sluices of Bouchain, he 
oould overflow the banks of the river, and render the communi- 
cations difficult. Joining his forces to those of Don John, he fell 
upon the camp of La Fert^ during the night, with such aecresy 
and vigor, that he gained a complete victory. The MarSchal de 
la Fert6 himself fell into the hands of Coiid^, with nearly all his 
generals, four hundred officers, and more than finir thousand 
soldiers. Of all this division of the army only two thousand men 
escaped, throwing away their arms, and running away in disorder. 
This was one of the most felicitous and daring acts of the Prince's 

PART n. ' 8 
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life. Turenoe would, perhaps, ere long have shared the lot of 
his colleague, had not the irreaolution of Don John paralysed 
Condi's ardor, and given to the French Marshal two days to 
perform a skilful retreat, which he made step by step with his face 
turned towards the enemy. By another well-combined attack the 
Pnnce invested the town of Conde, from which he took his name, 
and compelled it to capitulate. 

Indeed it was only from Conde that could be learnt all the worth 
ofTurenne, and from Turenne all the worth of Cond^. "Itwaa," 
says Boaauet, " a noble sight in our age to see at the same time 
and in the same campaign those two men, whom the voice of 
Europe had proclaimed equal to the greatest captains of past 
centuries, sometimes at the head each of his separate division — 
Bometiraes more united from the concurrence of their thoughts 
than from the orders of the superior to hia inferior officer — some, 
times opposed &ce to face, eaoh redoubling in vigilance and 
activity. What campaigns, what laborious marches, what pre- 
cautions, what perils, what resources ! Were the same virtues 
ever before seen in two men of such different, not to say oppo»te, 
characters ? One seemed to act upon deep reflection ; the <rther, 
upon sudden impulse and flakes of light. The one, therefore, 
more fiery — not that his ardor partook of precipitation ; the other, 
with a colder manner, hut wiih nothing of slowness — more daring 
in actions then words, inwardly resolute and determined, even 
when he looked moat embarrassed. The aae giving at first ap- 
pearance in an army a great idea of his valor, and raising an 
expectation of extraordinary acts, but always advancing cau- 
tiously and with order, and coming as it were by degrees to the 
prodigies which ended his career ; the other, like a man inspired 
from his very first battle, equalling the most consummate masters 
of war. What a spectacle to see and study these two men, and 
learn from each of them alt the esteem which the other deserved !"* 

Spain, already about to succumb from her own weakness, found 
herself again aimed at by new enemies. An alliance, ofieasive 
and defensive, had just been concluded against her between France 
and England — between Cardinal Mazarin and the usurper Crom- 

* Borauet, OraiMn Funibre, p. 7S, ed. 1607. See also the parallel of 
Condi tad Tomue, bj 8L Evrenmnd. 
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well. Charlee Stuart, the lawful King, and his two bTOtheie, 
being thus driven from France, sought an asylurn in the Low 
Countries. They were received with great coldness by the Go- 
vernor, Don John, and by the Marquis de Canc^na. It was 
Cond^ who, by his generous efibrts, caused Charles to receive the 
treatment due to a King, and who gave coramissionB in his army 
to the young Dukes of York and Glouceater. About the same 
time Cond^ was receiving at Brussels the visit of the chief of an 
opposite party in France, now united to Him by the bonds of their 
common misibrtune, and by their hatred of Mazarin. This was 
Cardinal de Retz, who, having been transferred from Vincennes 
to the Ch&teau of Nantes, had effected his escape so early as the 
year 1554. He bad then passed into Spain and Italy, and was 
at length come to the Low Countries, to combine measures with 
his former enemy,* 

The campaign of 1657, like the preceding ones, was marked 
by sieges rather than by battles. Turenne had formed the design 
of surprising and taking Cambray : Condi, at the head of three 
hundred horse only, farced him to retire. The Governor and 
inhabitants of the town thus freed from danger, received the 
Prince, on his entry, upon their knees in the streets ; and soon 
after they caused a gold medal to be struck, bearing this in- 
scription, 

" ViaODf I tACKVM BT CotTOAKO LlBKBATOKI." 

On the other hand, the Prince failed in an attempt to make him- 
self master of Calais. The slowness of Don John and Caracena 
everywhere obstructed the best projects, and lost the fairest op- 
portunities. I%t me give one single instance. Towards the end 
of this campaign the French army were besieging St. Venant : 
to save the town it became necessary to intercept the convoys 
of provisions which were cdtning to Turenne. One of these con- 
voys had left Bethune in the morning, composed of five hundred 
waggons, and escorted by only three squadrons. It was disco- 
vered about four o'clock in the afternoon by the Duke of York, 
who was conducting a column of inlantry. The Duke inune- 

* See the Memoirs of Go; JolL 
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diately wezit to the Prince de Ligne, who commanded five aquadrona, 
and exhorted him to fall upon the enemy. " I shfill take good 
c&re not," replied De Ligne ; " it is as much as my head is worth 
to engage in an action without having received the order from 
Don John." Don John and the Marquis of Caraoena were sect 
to. Both of them lay stretched at full length in their coaches, - 
tranquilly enjoying their siesta. They were surrounded by a 
troop of servants, who were occupied only in Iceeping aloof all 
disturbance and importunate inquiries from their masters. None 
of them would take upon himself to wake them. The convoy 
passed, and the two Generals after tlieir slumber showed no re- 
gret. The Duke of York, however, expressed his astonishment 
to the Prince of Cond^. " Ah t you do not know the Spaniards," 
replied the Prince ; " to see defects in war, you must serve a 
campai^ with them !"* 

It was, perhaps, in allufflon to all these lost opportunities that 
Conde about this period adopted as a device upon his standards 
a great flame crackling amongst wood, with these words : — 



Worn out by sorrow and mortification, he fell dangerously ill 
at Brussels. At this news Anne of Austria hastened to send him 
the celebrated physician Guenaud.'f in whom Ckind6 had especial 
confidence, and the health of the Prince was re-established before 
the spring. 

To comprehend clearly the sinking state of the old Spanish 
nfKmarchy at this period, the incapacity of its chiefs, and the 
indolence of its people, and consequently to form a correct idea 
of all the ol>stacIe3 which were perpetually presenting themselves 
to Gond6 during his campaigns against his fatherland, we may 
consult the Mar^cha! de Grammont, who, being sent to Madrid 
in 1669, on an embassy of ceremody, has left in his Memdrs, 
edited by his son, some very curious and little known details on 
the state of things in that capital. He is a witness who appears 

* HemoiTB ot the Duke of York, and Deaormeaux, Hist vol. ir., p. 109l 
t llie suae who i» mentioDed in tbe Sth Satire of Boilean ; — 
" Qoentad mi son chenl, en pastttnt m'telabonne !" 
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equally truthful and well infbmied. According to him, " This 
nation in geoeral is proud, arrogant, and indolent. Valor is 
natural to it, and I have often heard the great Cond6 observe, 
that a courageous Spaniard has even a loftier valor than other 
men. Patience in labor and constancy in adversity are virtues 
possessed to the highest degree by ihe Spaniards. Even the 
common soldiers are seldom dispirited at any unfortunate event 
— which they attribute to some distant cause, often even beyond 
probability — and console theniselves by the hope of a speedy 
return of their good fortune. Thus we frequently heard it said 
by most of the prisoners who were taken, that the King of Spain 
had reason to rejoice in the revolts of Portugal and Catalonia, 
because when these provinces came to be subdued by the force 
of arms (which must undoubtedly happen), their privileges 
would be abolbhed, and the King, in becoming their absolute 
master, would draw from them an enormous revenue, which 

would assist him in making fresh conquests As to 

genius, one sees few Spaniards who have not a lively and agree- 
able wit in conversation Their fidelity to their King is 

extreme, and highly to be praised Great poverty exists 

amongst them, which proceeds from their extreme indolence ; 
for if numbers of our Frenchmen did not go to mow their hay, 
reap their com, and make their bricks, I think they would run 
great risk of dying of hunger, or of living under tents, to save 

themselves the trouble of building houses As to the 

Grandees of Spain of the first class, the only employment for 
which they seem to care is that of Gentlemen of the Bedchamber 
in Waiting, because while they are in attendance upon the King 
at table, and dressing or undressing him, they enjoy the privilege 
of seeing his Majesty, from which honor all others are excluded. 
The contempt in which these gentlemen hold all those who go 
to the wars, or who have been there, is scarcely to be believed. 
I have seen Don Francisco de Menesses, who had so valorously 
defended Valenciennes against Turenne, not known at Madrid 
while we were there, and not allowed to pay his respects to the 
King or to the Admiral of Castilte ; and it was the Mar^chal de 
Grammont who presented him to the Admiral at his own house 
— 4he Admiral having never before heard of Don Fronoisoo d« 
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ir of the raisJDg of the siege of Valeooiennes— a cir- 
cumstance of some singularity ! And it is remarkable that in 
that vast empire, the number of all those who, at the period of 
which I am speaking, could command an army, was reduced to 
Don John of Austria, who was a very moderate captain, to the 
Conde de Fuensaldafia, who did not understand war, and did 
not love it, to the Marquis of CaTacena, and to the Conde de 
Mortara, who was, if possible, more incapable than the other 
two. . . . The ignorance of these Spanish Grandees in the 
questions they ask, is sometimes so surprising, that one oannot 
help laughing, and really deserves that I should give some in- 
stances of it here. The Pope's Nuncio conversing one day with 
the Count de Granunont at Madrid, told him that the news of a 
victory gained by the Venetians over the Turks had just come ; 
on which a Spanish Grandee asked him in perfect good faith, 
' Qtden era Virey d Venetia ?' (Who was Viceroy at Venice ?) 
To this the other replied with some humor, that he had better 
ask that of the Venetian Ambassador, who was close by ; from 
which he, however, fortunately abstained, for it is pretty certain 
that he would have received such an answer as the absurdity 
of the question deserved. As for me, having always heard 
much of those great men who had taken part in the govemmeDt 
of that monarchy under the reigns of Ferdinand, Charles V., 
and Philip 11., 1 had imagined that the sons had inherited some 
of the talents of their &lher3i and I was listening one day with 
a predisposition to admire wliat I should hear said by the Duke 
of Alva, a good and worthy gentleman, but one of the most 
illiterate in the world. He being unfortunately engaged in 
telling a story of his grandfather, who had been Governor of the 
Low Countries, and caused their complete revolt, could never 
remember the name of the Prince of Orange, which was neces- 
sary to his narrative, and got out of the difficulty by calling him 
•ElSebelder" (The Rebel).* 

At the commencement of the year 1658, Cromwell exacted 
flnm Mazarin that be should send orders tor the siege of Dunkirk, 

* Memcnm of th« Hu«cbBl de Gnunmont, b; bi^ ion the Duke da 
QruunoDt, toL ii., p. 3S3-370, ed. 1716. 
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SO that die French might aAerwnrds give up the place into his 
hands ; and threatening, in case of refusal, to turn his arcru 
against France and conquer Calais with the assistance of the 
Spaniards. The answer of the supjde Cardinal may be guessed : 
so early as the nwmth of May Dunkirk was invested by the army 
of Marshal Turenne, and blockaded by an English fleet, with 
several thousand soldiers under the direction of their Ambassador 
Lockhart. Having been apprised, though rather late, of. the 
projects of the enemy, Don John and the Prince of CondS de- 
paitbd in all haste from Brussels without waiting hr their artil- 
lery and baggage. On arriving within sight of the Downs, Doc 
John called together a council of war to deliberate upon the 
means of saving the town. Cond^ maiotaiued that tjiere was but 
one course to take ; to encamp between the canals of Furnes and 
Huudscotte, to await in this post, where it would be impossible 
for Turenne to attack them, their artillery, and the rest of their 
forces, and meanwhile to harass the enemy and cut off their 
foraging parties. Don John proposed, on the cmtrary, to advance 
between the Downs, as near as possible to the French lines. 
" But," said the Prince to him, " we shall hardly be engaged 
amongst those banks of sand ere the enemy will leave their camp 
and attack us. And they will have great advantages over us: 
the post which you wish tc occupy is only fa\X)nkhIe to the in- 
&ntry ; and the French is the most numerous and warlike." — 
" But I," replied Don John haughtily, and quoting the events at 
Valencieaoes, " I am persuaded that they will not even dare to 
look at the army of his Catholic Majesty !" — " Ah !" answered 
Cond6, " you do not know M, de Turenne ; &ults are not com- 
mitted with impunity before so great a man." Don John was 
silenced, but persisted in his plan, and resolved as 6eneral-in- 
chief to have it carried into execution. 

Accordingly on the next day, the 14th of June, the Spanish 
army ventured on the Downs along the coast j it was about 
14,000 strong. Turenne on his side had 22,000 men ; but he 
left 6,000 to guard the lines befitre Dunkirk ; and advanced 
with the others to profit by the error of the Spaniards and give 
them battle. Conde was the first to see the movement of the 
French : he advanced at full gallop to reconnoitre their order 
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and tbeir plans, and then immediately went to apprise Don John. 
The confidence of the Spanish General did not forsake him : be 
maiDtained to the Prince that Turenne could have no other pro. 
ject than to Bkirmish with their advanced guard. Without mak- 
ing any further objectitm Cond^ turned to the young Duke of 
Gloucester and asked him if he had ever yet seen a battle ? — 
" No," replied the Duke, — " Well then," continued Cond^, " in 
half an hour from this time you wilt see one toet!"* 

The illusive hope of the Spanish chieta was not Itmg in being 
dissipated ; they saw the French army advancing upon their front 
in order of battle, while the English frigates were pressing to 
cannonade their right wing along the coast. The English sol- 
diers stepping ashore, were the first to climb upon the Downs and 
commence the attack. Three times repelled, three times did they 
return to the charge with renewed ardor and extreme animosity. 
On seeing them, Don John exclaimed that the French fought like 
men, but the English like devils. He himself, and the Marquis 
de Caracena, gave an example of the moat brilliant valor, push- 
ing into the thickest of the fight, and contesting the battle spear 
in hand. But the defect of their first position so embarrassed the 
movements of their cavalry as to render it almost useless, while 
their in&ntry, beset on every side, by the French in front, by the 
English on their flank, was soon compelled to yield, and take to 
flight. 

Cond^ comntanded on the left wing. He saw that bis allies 
would be beaten, but be had formed a project worthy of his 
genius : it was to open for himself a passage to Dunkirk, through 
the centre of the French camp opposite to him, and through ^e 
Hues of their intrench ments, and thus relieve the besieged town, 
even in the very midst of a lost battle. Little was wanting to 
his success in this design. But he soon found himself surrounded 
by fresh troops which were coming from the centre of the French 
army. He was on the point of being taken, and his horse was 
killed under him ; but a gentleman of his household instantly 
gave up his own to him; two others, the Counts of Boutte villa 
and Coligny, sacrificed themselves to favor his retreat ; and while 

* RsmiMy, History of Turenne, vol. ii., p. 89. Deaonaeaiu, vol. ir , 
p. 133. 
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he escaped amidst a shower of musketry, his devoted friends Te- 
mained prisoners Id the hands of the enemy. 

This disaster, which received the name of the Battle of the 
Downs, cost the Spaniards nearly 4000 men, taken, killed, or 
wouDded. It drew along with it the loss of Dunkirk, which capi- 
tulated ten days aAer. But itmay also besaidof this hattle, that 
it was one of the principal causes of the treaty between the two 
nations, which terminated a twenty-four years' war. The Spani- 
ards, thoroughly humbled, submitted to concesaiona which were 
henceforwaij inevitable. The French now victorious, relaxed 
upon several points, in the hope of an alliance between their 
young Monarch and the la&nta Maria Theresa, eldest daughter 
of King Philip. It was upon this basis that Don Louis de 
Haro, prime minister of Spain, and Cardinal Mazarin, prime 
minister of France, bad an interview in the Isle of Pheasants, on 
the Bidassoa, and succeeded in concluding " the Peace of the 
Pyrenees," 

The detail of these celebrated conferences would lead us too 
far. Let ua coa&ae ourselves to our subject, and let me only say 
that in this negotiation the interests of Cond^ were more difficult 
to regulate than those of Europe. Don Louis thought with rea- 
son, that the honor of his country was involved in obtaining good 
conditions for his French allies ; and Lenet having arrived at 
Irun, provided with instructions from Brussels, closely watched 
the interests of his master. The first proposal for the complete 
and unconditional re-establishment of the Prince and his partisans 
in all their places and employments was at once cast aside by 
Mazarin. " What !" cried Don Louis, " do you wish that a 
Prince of his merit should return to France without reputation, 
office, or goveminent ? and bow do you expect him to live 1" 
To this question the Cardinal replied bluntly, " Let him live like 
five hundred other Princes of the Blood, who, without having 
ever dreamt of doing anything against their King or their coun- 
try, never had any government or place. The greater number 
of Princes only desire them for evil purposes, and it is good 
policy to give them none. For if they only wish to receive marks 
of respect from all Frenchmen, as well as to secure their own 
safety, they have ouly to live quietly and duly serve the King 
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>— «s they are eTen more bound to do thmn alt his other subjet^s."* 
Don Louis then declared that tbe Catholic Eijig would be obliged 
himself ti> do Bomething nonaiderable for the Prince, in yielding 
to him either the Duchj of Luxembourg, or Sardinia, or Cala- 
bria, and making it an independent aoTereigoly . 

Tbe Cardinal at first appeared to agree to this proposal ; but 
later he declared that his fiing would never consent that a recom- 
pense should be given to the Prince, which would only serve to 
become a nKXiiuneat of his rebeltion to posterity .f 

Several times in tbe following conferences Don Louis returned 
to the charge in &Tor of Conde ; but was never able to shake 
the Cardinal's determination. On hia aide, the Prince, informed 
of these diflereDces, generously wrote to Dchi Louis and to Lenet, 
that he did itot wish that tbe fairest regions of Europe should be 
any longer the scene of devastation out of regard for hie in- 
terests ; that be was be«des weary and ashamed of disputing 
the ground any longer with his King ; and that he preferr^ sub- 
mitting without conditions, to being the cause of prolonging the 
war. Don Louis communicated this letter to Mazarin. Then 
addressing him, he said, " As my master is not allowed to give 
places to his ally, we must give some to the Christian Bling, to 
engage him to restore his &vor to the first Prince of his Blood. 
For this object 1 offer Avesnes and all its dependencies." At the 
offer of this importftnt fortress, Mazarin no longer resisted. Eight 
articles in relation to Cond6 were added to the general treaty, 
and signed the 7th of November, 1669. As to the style, they 
were drawn, not, as had been demanded by Spain, upon a footing 
of equality between the King and the Prince, but in tiw tone of 
an offended master and a guilty subject. 

These articles enacted that the Prince sliould be reinstated in 
all bis bixiors, in all his estates, and in his government of Bur- 
gundy ; that the King should restore to him his favor ; that be 
might be permitted to receive from Spain, a million of dollars 

■ Dopttch from Cardinal Mazarin to M. Le Tellier, Aaguit 21, 1659. 
All the letters of Mazario which concern tbe Peace of the Pyrenees, hare 
been pablished in two rolumea at Amiterdam, in 16B3 : it is a very inte- 
TMting eollectieu. 

t Dopatch of Cardinal Mazarin, Augatt 93, lUB. 
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without countiDg the arrears which were due to him ; that th« 
Duke d'Enghien Bhould have the place of Grand Master, with the 
brevet of reversion for hia &ther ; that all the partisans of Cond^ 
who had followed him out of France (excepting only Count de 
Marsin) should have their estates restored to them, but not their 
offices. On the other hand, the King of Spain ceded Avesnes to 
France, and Juliers to the Elector Palatine. The Prince of 
Cond€ engaged to disband his troops, to renounce his foreign 
alliances, and to restore to the Eiog the places of Rocroy, Le 
Catelet, Hesdin, and Linchamp, of which he still continued to hold 
possession. He engaged not to rebuild the fbrtiScationa of EeUe- 
garde or MoDtrond. Another separate and secret article obliged 
him to give up Chantilly to the King, provided that he should re- 
oeive compensation for its value. 

Such were the conditions which at length reopened the gates 
of his country to this iltuatrious rebel. " It would have been 
worth wliile," says a panegyrist, "to give up towns to recover 
such a man, end Mazarin had the happiness and the skill to ob> 
tain some mi that very condition !"* 

* DcsormeMiz, tcA. it., p. 161. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

Firrt Interriew between Conda and Louis XIV. — Abaolate power of Maza- 

riu.— Hie death at Vinceiutea.— Retreat of Conde to ChanCilly. — His So&'s 
marriage.— Death of Anne of Austria. — Mjaterioua event at the Hotel da 
CondS. — Accuaation against the Priacess. — Its validity examined. — She is 
•BDt a prisoner to Chateauroui. — Rabatin and Duval. 

Ab soon as Cood^ had received tidings of the conclusion of the 
treaty, he prepared to return to France. He left Brussels ac- 
companied by the Marqub de Caracena, who indsted on escorting 
him a league out of the town, and regretted by all the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries, who always continued to feel the greatest 
veneration for him. He would not go by Paris, as he did not 
wish to appear in public before he had paid his respects to the 
King ; hSTiDg therefore taken the road by Soissons, he went to 
see the Duke and Duchess de Longueville at the Ch&teau of 
Conlomiers, where he reposed for some days. The young Duke, 
his son, travelled in the same coach with him ; the Princess, his 
wife, thrived two days afler him at Conlomiers. From thence 
Conde proceeded with Longueville to Provence, where the Court 
was then residing ; but hurried as he was, he could not refrain 
going out of his way to see the Duchess de ChSilillon. He would 
not receive oa his route any compliments or harangues in any of 
the towns through which he passed. At Valence he found the 
Prinoe of Couti, whom he welcomed with tenderness, as he also 
bad the Duchess de Longueville ; at last he arrived at Aix, on the 
26th of January, 1660. Cardinal Mazariu had come two leagues 
to meet him : the Prince was compelled to dissemble his resent- 
ment, embrace his former enemy, and enter the same coach with 
him, -giving him for the first time the right side as\he post of 
honor while driving into the town. They alighted together at the 
residence of the King, who was awaiting them alone in his own 
.oluunber with the Queea his mother. Cond^ immediately threw 
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himself on one knee before the King, and asked fargiveDess for 
the part hu had taken Rgainst his Majesty's service. The King, 
holding himself very upright, replied very coldly, " My Cousm, 
after the great services you have rendered to my Crown, I ahall 
never remember the error which has been hurtful only to your- 
self." 

We find in the Memoirs of those times " that on the Jbllowing 
day the Cardinal entertained him at dinner ; and that after hav- 
ing stayed some days with the Court, where he cut rather a bad 
figure, he left it to go to Paris, where he had not been for eight 
years. On his return he consented to receive the oompliments of 
the towns, because he had seen the King; and thenceforward he 
determined to live privately without taking part in anything, and 
to have a complete and entire complaisance and docility for the 
Court and its favorites,"* This resolution of the Prince was 
really sincere, and always persevered in ; he refused constantly 
to mix himself in any intrigue against the minister of the day, 
and during the rest of his life Louis XIV. had no subject more 
faithful, no courtier more devoted, than this former chief of the 
Fronde, 

It was with these feelings that Conde, having first paid a short 
visit to his government of Burgundy, came to meet the King as 
hia Majesty was returning from the south of France, and pre- 
sented to him his son. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who was 
then at Court, gives some details of this second interview, and of 
the person of the Duke d'Enghien : — " We were at the Ch&teau 
de Chambord. The Prince brought there Monsieur le Due, his 
Boa, of whode talents much had been said while he was yet a 
child in Flanders. His appearance was not conformable to the 
expectations which had been raised by the flatterers of the Prince; 
he seemed to us to be a little boy neither ill nor well made — not 
handsome, and nothing in his air which would lead one to recog- 
nize in him a Prince of the Blood. Everybody wished to please 
the Prince, his father, and so they pretended to admire him. His 
father brought him to my apartment, and during the lime that I 
was engaged in discussing my aft&irs with Monsieur le Prince, he 

* Hmioiis of Hontglat, toL iv., p. 333. 
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fell uleep, «^ch 1 thought extraordinary."* This will appear 
perhaps less extraordinaiy to those who read the very long and 
tiresome details on her a&ira with which Mademoiselle indulges 
us in her Merooirs. 

The submission of the Prince, the sincerity of his intentiooB, 
and the recollection of his former services, were not long in pro< 
curing him a good receptim at Court. But he had not a shadow 
of influence ; he saw the authority of the state passed more en- 
tirely than ever into the hands of Itfazarin. That skilful Minister 
had become in reality more a King than the King himself. Here 
is the testimcny upon this point of a general officer, who was also 
" Grand Master of the Robes," the Marquis de McHitglat : " The 
Cardinal never came to the King, but the King went several times 
a-day to the Cardinal, to whom he paid court like a common 
courtier. He received the King without any constraint ; hardly 
rose when his Majesty entered or retired, and never conducted 
him out of his apartment. When the King granted any fiivor 
without speaking to him upon it, he reprimanded him like a school- 
boy, and told him that he did not understand those things. When 
he was ill, the Queen went to see him every day as he lay in his 
bed, and remained a long time. He treated her as if she had 
been a chamber-maid, and whenever they told him she was com- 
ing up stairs to see him, he would knit hia brows, and say in his 
jargon, ' Ah ! that woman will kill me, she is so troublesome ; 
will she never give me any repose V "f 

Death only could terminate the ministry, or rather the reign of 
Mazarin. He was only fifly-eight years of age ; but his consti. 
tuti(Hi was already undermined by the excesses of his youth, and 
by the toils of his riper years. During the whole of the winter 
of 1660 his health was seen to be decaying ; in the mcoth of 
February following he wished to try a change of air, and caused 
himself to be removed to the Chateau of Vinoennes. But how- 
ever great his weakness, he continued to labor and to govern till 
his last breath. Like Richelieu, be contemplated his approaching 
end with a firm and intrepid eye ; be himself disposed of the 



* Memoin of Hontpeniier, voL v., p. ISS, ed. 1718. 
t Hamoin of Moo^Ut, voL iv., p. 993. 
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flmployments which would became vacant by his death, and regu- 
lated the afikirs of the state by will, as be might have done his 
own. Like Tiberius, bia dissimoiatiou survived bis strength, and 
endured as long as his life.* Three days beibre his death he aaw 
the Prince of Cond6, and conversed with him a long time, and 
very affectionately ; but the Prince discovered afterwards that he 
had not told him one word of truth .'f At length he expired on 
the 9th of March, 1681. 

This event b c<HUiected with one of the most singular enigmas 
presented to us by history—^e Iron Mask. It was Voltaire who 
first made known to the public how, several months after the 
death of Cardinal Mazarin, an unknown prisoner was sent in 
great secresy to the fortress of Pignerol — a prisoner young, and 
above the middle height, but wearing constantly aa his &oe a 
mask of black velvet with steel springs — how, having been trans- 
ferred first to the island of St. Margaret, and afterwards to the 
Bastille, he died a prisoner, and unknown, in 1703. it Since that 
time many writers have exhausted themselves in conjectures to 
clear up this mystery. The best dissertation upon the subject ap- 
pears to roe to i>e that of the late Mr. Crawford, in his * MiUmget 
d'Hisbrire el de lAtUratare,' which was printed at Paris in 1817, 
but never published. Having first passed in review all the other 
conjectures, and rejected them by strong arguments one after the 
other, he concludes that the prisoner must have been a son of 
Anne of Austria. May I be allowed to add that after having 
read with care all the documents, and weighed all the ciroum- 
slances, I have no doubt upon that point 1 I believe (however lit- 
tle my judgment may be worth) that the prisoner was the son of 
the Queen and Mazarin, and bom after the death of Louis XIII.; 
that be was secretly brought up until the death of the Cardinal ; 
that Louis XIV., on assuming the reias of government, was in- 
fiirmed of the mystery ; and that then it was judged necessary to 
remove from all eyes the unfortunate young man, wboae personal 

* Jam Tiberiumcorptu, jam vices, nondamdisBiiiiuktiodeMrebBt (Tkcit 
AiuuL.lib. vi., c. 90.) 

1 1 derive this curioas fact from some bistorieal S'agmenti amcmg tha 
woiki of Racine. 

X Voltaire, Siide da Louis XIV. und Philosopliical Dietionaiy. 
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resemblance either to the Queen or to Louis XTV. himself might 
be dangerously striking. 

After the death of the Cardinal, it was thought that some other 
statesman would take his place, and Cond6 might with reastai 
aspire to the post. Then it was that Louis XIV, astonished 
Prance by his resoluticm to govern it himself, and that when his 
courtiers asked him, " To whom shall we address ourselves V he 
answered, " To me !" This resolution was maintaiaed, although 
the King often entrusted all the mere details to the Ministers whom 
the Cardinal in dying had bequeathed to him — to Fouquet, Le 
Tellier, and Lyoane. Thus Cond^, not being able to hold a place 
b aflaire, and not wishing to hold any in Action, resigned himself 
to a tranquil and indolent life, and retired to Chantilly. He was 
much attached to this residence, and amused himself by improv- 
ing it. His possession of it was, however, uncertain. Louis XIV. 
already had hiated his wish to acquire this fine domain, and al< 
leged the right over it which the Peace of the Pyrenees had 
reserved to him. " Sire," said Cond£, " you are the master — but 
1 have a favor to ask of your Majesty ; it is to leave me at Chan- 
tilly as your bailiff!" The King understood the meaning of this 
answer, and hod the generosity lo sacrifice his own taste to that 
of Condi. 

Condi's retreat furnishes but few materials to his history. He 
had a tender affection for his only son, and occupied himself first 
with his education, and afterwards with his marriage. Notwith- 
standing the great disproportion of their ages, he meditated mar- 
rying hira to that rich cousin who had formerly been destined 
for himself Here is what is said by the cousin herself — namely, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in her Memoirs : — " The ardent 
wish which the Duke d'Enghien felt for this marriage was ex- 
pressed to me ; I excused myself on the ground of the great dis- 
parity of age between myself and the Duke. The Duke was 
very assiduous in his attentions to me, but I saw so little merit in 
him, and his demeanor was so strange towards those with whom 
he lived, that I took hardly any notice of him. His character 
was very variable, both as regarded his pleasures and his more 
serious afiairs ; and though be lias been said to possess knowledge 
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and to show talent, yet a base mind can never please."* Besidee, 
this pretty child had grown up an ill-&Tored man. Here is tAe 
portrait drawn of him by the Duke de St. Sinton many years 
after : — " He was a little man, very thin and tiny, whose coun- 
tenance, though somewhat mean, was still imposing from the fire 
and spirit of his eyes."'|' 

It, however, rested only with Cond6 to make his son marry 
another grand-daughter of Henri Quatre, Mademoiselle d'Alen^oD, 
a younger aster of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. According to 
the latter the Princess of Coud€ ardently wished for this mar- 
riage ; but the Prince preferred Anne of Bavaria, the daughter 
of that Princess Palatine of whom so much has been said during 
the wars of the Fronde. The King and Queen of Poland had 
adopted this young Princess, and had settled upon her several 
Duchies in Silesia, valued at more than a million of crowns. 
The marriage took place in December, 1668. Unfortunately this 
great and rich alliance increased still more the disdain which the 
Prince already felt fiw the unhaj^y niece of Richelieu. We find 
in the Memoirs of that period, " The Princess of Coadk had always 
been contemned since the death of Cardinal Richelieu ; the ill 
treatment she suffered redoubled afWr the marriage of M<Hisieur 
le Due, and she was reduced to seeing nobody ."J 

The Duchess d'Enghien was scarcely more happy than her 
mother-in-law.. According to the Duke de St. Simon, who drew 
her portrait thirty years later, " She was the continual victim of 
her husband ; she was equally plain, virtuous, and foolish. Her 
sweetness and her submission were never euffieient to shield her 
hom hia frequent insults, or his blows of foot or fist, which were 
by no means rare."^ 

In 1668 the gout, of which Condfe had already felt some symp. 
toms, attacked him with violence, and long detained him at Chan- 
tilly. He had the resolution to coafine his diet almost entirely to 
milk; and this regimen preserved his life, and even his vigor, for 
yet twenty years. [| 

* Memoirs of Montpeneier, vol. v., p. S33. 

t MetQoirB of St Simon, toL vii., p. Ill, ed. 1889. 

} Hemoirs of Montpenaiar, vol. vi., p. 237. 

§ Memoin of St Simon, vol. vii, p. 131, ed. 1899. 

H DesDrmamz, vol. iv., p. 308. 
""1. » ^ , 
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Tbb same year died Anne of Austria, the Queen Dowager, 
Cond^'B former enemy. Then Louis XIV., freed from a restraint 
bs liad always respected, determined to take advantage once more 
of the weakness of Spain. King Philip had left his State in decay, 
and his successor in his cradle. In 1667 Louis darted upon the 
Low Countries at the head of fifty thousand men. But it was 
Turenne whom be chose for the instrument of his success ; while 
Coude, languishing at Chantilly, was condemned to the worst of 
all torments for an anient mind — inaction. Alt that he was able 
to obtain was the permission for bis son to serve under the King. 
Under these circiunsUnces, without allowing himself to be dis- 
couraged, the Prince secretly applied himself to drawing up a 
plan &r the conquest of Franche Comte. This project was re- 
ferred to the Marquis de Louvois, Minister- at- War, who, already 
jealous of Turenne, felt that it was Cond^ only whom he could 
oppose to that chief. He caused the project to be approved by hia 
Majesty ; and its execution to be confided to the Prince himself. 

This great General hoped to take the petite of Franche 
Comt£ by surprise, in the heart of winter. He first proceeded 
to Dijon under the pretest of there conveDiog the States of his 
government of Burgundy ; and marched his troops in small de- 
tachments and without noise to the frontier. On the 4th of Sep. 
temher, 1668, he entered Franche Comte ; on the 7th he was 
already received at Besaoi^on, the capital of the province. Dole, 
where the Parliament was sitting, made more resistance : it was 
before this town that the King joined the army ; and his presence 
determined the inhabitants to capitulate. Oond6 immediately ap. 
peared in person before the town of Gray, and sent to invest the 
Ch&teau of Joux, on the frontiers of Switzerland, where had re- 
tired the Marquis de Yenne, the Spanish Governor. The coward- 
ice of this officer, and the treachery of Abb6 de Watteville, soon 
made subject to France these fortresses and the rest of the country. 
There was but fourteen days' interval between its invasion and 
its conquest.* The same courier announced die two pieces of 
news at the same time to the Spanish Council at Brussels. Louis 
immediately gave to Ccaute the government of the province he had 

* Hiattriml Eas^ bj Jmwb JoMph, PiinM of Condi, p. 17a 
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conquered, but the Triple Alliance was already forming, by the 
care of Sir William Temple, between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, and the Grand Monarque was soon forced to consent to 
peace, retaining his conquests in the Low Countries, but restoring 
Franche Comli to the Spapiarda. 

Towards the close of these transactions Caaimir, King of Poland, 
having abdicated his elective Crown, several candidates 'were 
thought of to replace hi^ : amongst others the Prince of Cond£. 
Warsaw was agitated by thousands of opposite intrigues — by 
thousands of various sentiments. It was then there appeared a 
Memoir against the Prince ; a Memoir which contains a foundation 
of truth beneath a web of calumnies. Here is an extract &om 
this work : — "Troy has existed, but her glory and her spleodor 
have disappeared. Cond^, worn out by the excesses of his youth, 
and the devouring fire of hie passions, even more than by the 
hand of time and the toils of war, is now only the shadow of his 
former self. A prey to the gout, with weakened nerves, having 
no more elasticity in mind than in body, he is painfully dragged 
about from place to place, like a vain, phantom of his departed 
glory. If the nearly extinct vigor of bis body — if the decaying 
fire of his geniua — should ever revive, it will only be to establish 
the despotism and the customs of his native country in Poland ; 
kud to bow the Sarmatian chivalry under French discipline." la 
short, this libel denies him every merit beyond genius in war. 
" If he has been," thus it proceeds, " another Mars in battle, he 
hfts never in council tieen inspired by Minerva." 

Notwithstanding those accusations, Condi's party in the Diet 
would have, perhaps, prevailed, but the policy of Louis XTV. in 
his foreign alliances and his projects for the conquest of Holland 
might have been fettered by this election. " My cousin," said he 
to Cond^, " think no more of the Crown of Poland ; the interest of 
my kingdom is concerned in it." It becanw necessary to submit 
to this supreme decree without further question. 

Unsuccessful ambition was not the sole torment which the 
Prince had to endure ; he had also to suffer fVoro the embarrass- 
ment of his fortune. He was already much in debt in conse> 
quence of the civil wars, when he returned to France. Since 
then, not tteing well skilled in money matters, he had giTen him- 
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■elf up without & struggle to the peculatioa of his domestics, and 
to the U8U17 of his ialendanii. His debts amounted to more than 
nine miUioaa of iatret. It was nearly six years since hia family 
expenses bad heen paid. Then it was that Glourville, that old 
and fiuthAd serrant, of whom I have already had occasion to 
^eak, undertook at his request to unravel the oonfusiou. Cond£ 
gave the management of his household, without making any re- 
serve or restriction, to Gourville, who by his zeal and ability 
Ailly justified this mark of confidenoe. Robbery and fraud must 
indeed have been carried to a great extreme since the new ad. 
ministrator found means of liquidating the nine millions of debt 
with fifteen hundred thousand Unrttj "and I hod the satis&o- 
tion," says Gourville, " of always being warmly thanked by 
those perscats with whom I had to deal !"* Gourville recollected 
also the considerable arrears still due to the Prince by Spain. 
To u^ a claim for these old arrears so soon after the conquest 
of Franche Comt* by the creditor, appeared very difficult, and 
perhaps not very delicate : however, Cond^ determined upon it, 
and Gourville setoff to Madrid. He found the afiairsof the King 
of Spain still more embarrassed than those of his master ; never- 
theless he set so many springs in motion, and so opportunely 
worked uprai the Castilian JPvndonor, that he was able to return 
with thirty thousand pistoles of ready money, and assignations 
upon some woods and fiefs in Flanders. As may be supposed, 
these sums were very far from useless in the liquidation of the 
debts at Paris. Let ns here usoRthe words of Gourville him- 
self; — " The Prince often found himself encumbered by a great 
number of creditors in his ante-chamber, when he wished to go 
out. He usually leant upon two persons, not being able to walk 
alone, and passing through tl» crowd of creditors as quickly as 
possible, used to tell them that he would give orders that they 
should be paid. He did me the honor to say to me afterwards 
that one of the things that had given him the greatest pleasure in 
this world was when he perceived, some time after I had the 
direction of his affiiirs, that he found no more creditors in his 
ante-room."'!' Notwithstanding these services, or rather in con- 

of Ooorville, tqL iL, p. 131. f lb., p. IIS. 
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sequence of these semces, Gourrilte found himself beset with 
enmity and envy. The Bishop of Autun, amongst others, adroitly 
accused him to Cond€ of boasting that he governed his Highness ; 
butCood^did not fall into this snare. "Sir," replied he coldly, "if 
the fact be so, it must be acknowledged that he governs me well." 

We are now arrived at the most mysterious and fatal event in 
Condi's life. Let us carefully collect the testimonies and en- 
deavor to weigh them well. In the first place, this is the manner 
in which it is spoken of by Mademoiselle, who was then at Court ; 
— "A terrible adventure occurred at the house of Monsieur le 
Prince. A young man who had been one of the footmen of the 
Princess, and to whom she had been accustomed to make some 
largesses, entered her chamber one day to ask for money. His 
demand was urged in such a manner as led to the belief that he 
had a desire to take the money himself, or oblige her to give it 
him. A young gentleman who had lately been a page to Mon- 
sieur le Due began a quarrel with the other, either because he 
took him to be a thief, or because he was indignant at his tailing 
in respect to the Princess : in short, the reason was not known, 
but they drew swords against each other. The Princess wishing 
to separate them received a sword-cut. The noise which this 
caused drew into the chamber many persons ; the footman and 

the page both made their escape The former was taken 

in the town, and was brought to trial ; and when the Princess had 
recovered, the Prince sent her as a prisoner to ChiiteauToux, 
which is one of his houses."* 

Count de Bussy Rahutin, so well known from his satirical 
writings and from the mortifications which ihey drew upon him, 
gives another turn to this affair ; the more readily, since the page 
in question was his cousin, and like himself bore the name of Ra- 
butin. Thus therefore in the Supplement to his Memoirs, Bussy 
thin1(9 fit to tell us that the Princess of Cond^ had given herself 
up not only to Rabutin her page, but also to Duval her footman ; 
and that it was upon the subject of her favors, and from jealousy, 
that the quarrel arose between Rabutin and Duval.f Such was 

* Memoirs of Moa^osier, vol. vi., p. 337. 

t Third part of the Supplement, p. 89. Note to Sivigne's Letters, voL 
L, p. 164, ed. 1806. See also in the edition of 1833, « Utter btm Mtdame 
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in &ct the suqHctCMi wMoh Cood^ had, or pretended to have, and 
on which he adopted the resolution of banishing the Princess to 
Chateaurouz. 

But how is it possible to thiuk that the suspicion of the Prince 
was well founded 1 How can we believe that a Princess married 
nearly thirty years, and up to this time entirely free from the 
slightest imputation — always held sacred by calumny, which 
spares so few— ever irreproachable in the midst of a most corrupt- 
ed Court — could have waited til) the age when passions have sub- 
sided to indulge them 1 How reconcile such irregularities with 
that exalted piety which she had practised from her youth up- 
wards 1* How can we, without any proof, admit such accusations 
against the woman who had always devoted herself so courage- 
ously and constantly to the service of a husband who alighted her 1 
against the heroine of Montrond and Bordeaux ? against Cl^mence 
de Haill^ ? And again, what accnsation ? Not only of an illicit 
atlachroenl, but the shameless sharing of her &vors between two 
of her own domestics ! 

Thus, I think, did the public judge of it at Paris. The source 
of these suspicions was generally thought to arise from the 
Prince's animosity and from the animosity of Monsieur le Due. 
Mademoiselle asserts that " Monsieur le Due was accused of hav- 
ing counselled the Prince in the treatment which the Princess his 
mother received. He was glad, it was said, to have £)und a pre- 
text for sending her to a place where she would spend loss than in 
the world." It is easy to see what the Duke de St. Simon thought 
of this a&ir by two words which he applies to the Duke d'En- 
ghien in drawing his portrait many years later — " that uanatural 
son."f And the opinion wbich prevailed in that brilliant circle 
in which Madame de S^vigne shone b to be traced from a post- 
script by Corbinelli on the last moments of Cond6 : — " The death of 
the Prince has edified everybody, and all of you, no doubt, like 

de SivigDa berselT, which was aappressed in the prerioas editiODS. This 
letter is dated Jsauary 33, 1671, and repeats the first rumors which wera 
cuirent upoQ this ktbir, 

'Eveuio 1648 we find that the Princess of Condi often went to pan 
•one time in devotion at the Convent of Carmelites at Paris. (Memoin of 
Uontpensier, T<d. i., p. 190.) 

tMemoinbf SLSimon, voLvii., p. 118, ed. 1839. 
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ourselves ; but I could have wished that he had given some signs 
of life to the public in behalf of his wife !"* 

But the strongest testimony of all is borne by the descendant 
of Cond6 himself, who acknowledges with regret that his illua- 
trioua grandsire " was only seeking some favorable opportunity 
for separating from his wife — a project which he had long enter- 
tained. "f 

It would appear, moreover, that at a later period Condi was 
compelled either by public opinion or his own conscience, to give 
up his first accusation. At least his panegyrist assures us that the 
real cause of the Princess's imprisonment was that she was mad. 
" Some derangement of the brain was perceived. The complete 
solitude to which she had abandoned herself had increased her 

illness Condi seized this opportunity of withdrawing 

his wife from the prying and audacious eye of the public. ":( It 
is only necessary to observe that this explanation appears a little 
too late, and that at the period of these events no trace of this 
pretended madness can be found. On the contrary, the Princess's 
health, which had to contend for many years against severe laodily 
illness and mental grief, appeared to be then nearly re-Mtabliahed. 
This proved a great misfortune to Climence. Her sufferings 
were the longer ! 

Such was the opinion which I had already formed of this ques- 
tion, when I accidentally discovered some new documents which 
bear upon it. I found in the State Paper Office that the Court of 
London maintained at that period at the Court of Paris a trusty 
and secret correspondent, who wrote from day to day everything 
which seemed worthy of remtirk. Nosource could possibly be more 
authentic, or less subject to partiality ; and it is therefore with 
entire confidence as to their good faith, though not, perhaps, as to 
every circumstance which they record, that I offer the following 
extracts, according to their dates :— 

" Paris, January 16, 1671. 
" On Tuesday evening, about five o'clock, the Prinoeas of 

* Letters of Madame de Sevignl, vol. viii., p. 13, ed. 1306. 

t Historical Essay by Loais Joseph, Prince of CohcIb, p. 113, ed. 1807. 

} Desoimeanx, vol. it., pp. 368-67. 
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Cond6 being then alone in her chamber, the brother of one of the 
Prince's footmen, named Duval, entered, and demanded the pay- 
ment of some pensions, which she had been accustomed to allow 
him without the knowledge of hia Highness. Whereupon thia 
Princess ordered him to retire, saying that she had no more money 
to give him, having heard that he made a bad use of it. On this 
Duval replied, ' Then, Madam, give me your diamond brooch.' 
At which demand she screamed. Then Duval struck her three 
times with a sword in her right breast, double-locked the door, 
and escaped to the Luxembourg. But a page having heard the 
groans of the Princess, immediately caused her to receive assist- 
ance, without which she would have bled to death. The wounds 
are not mortal. The Prince, on being informed of this sad news, 
testified the most vehement displeasure, and caused the brother of 
the villain to be arrested ; and though very ill with the gout at 
Chantilly, was conveyed here yesterday in a litter to examine 
him. About four o'clock on Wednesday the criminal himself 
was taken in the court of the Luxembourg palace, and was led, 
with his hands tied behind his hack, to the Hdtel de Conde by the 
servants of the House, all holding drawn swords in their hands. 
Nevertheless, this generous Princess, from a spirit of piety and 
charity, has tried to save his life, by pretending that the outrage 
which had been committed upon her had been only occasioned by 
ber own efforts to separate him from one of her pages, against 
whom he waa about to draw his sword in ber ante-chamber. 
Their Majesties and all the Court, who went to visit the Princess, 
expressed the greatest pain at this sinister event." 

" ParU, January 20, 1761. 

" The Bailii of St. Germain des Pres has three times interro- 
gated the criminal Duval ; and as they were about to put faim to 
the rack he confessed his crime, acknowledging that it was be who 
wounded the Princess. She perseveres in trying to save his life ; 
but the Prince is determined he shall die, as he says that the 
consequences might be dangerous if be were not made an ex- 
ample of." 

Paris, February 6, 1671. 

" Monsieur le Prince, who is again at Chantilly, having caused 
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the King to be told that he would never set his foot in Peris while 
the Princees his wife was there, his Majesty on Wednesday sent 
a ktire de cachet to that Princess, desiring her to withdraw imme- 
diately from the Court and city." 

" Faru, Februaiy 13, 1671. 
" The King sends Madame la Princesse de Cond6 to Ch&teau- 
roux in Berry for the rest of her days, at which she is inconso- 
lable." 

" Paris, February 20, 1671. 
" Yesterday the Princess of Conde left this city for Chateau- 
rouz in Berry. Before her departure she sent for the Cur6 of 
St. Sulpice, with whom she held a conversation upon spiritual 
matters, saying to him, ' Sir, this is the last time that you will 
speak to me, as I shall never return from the place where the 
King now sends me. But the confession which I now make to 
you will proclaim my innocence for ever :' — and then she bade 
him &rewell." 

'•Paris, February i^,Wll. 

" The King and the Prince obliged the Princess, before her 
departure for Ch&teauroux, to give up to her son all her property, 
which consists of upwards of a hundred thousaad crowns of 
income free from debts, this Princess not having been able to 
reserve for herself anything but a very moderate pension, of 
which she three times repeated that she should not long have 
the use, as she was then treading the path to the grave. She 
swooned away in the arms of the Duke, her son, in bidding him 

No resource was left to the Princess. Her father, her mother, 
her brother were dead, and her son had forsaken her : there was 
no kindred left for Cl^mence. It was thus that she had to pass 
that same river Loire as a prisoner, which she had twice in her 
youth crossed in arms for the service of her husband ! It was 
thus that she was again to see the hills which encircle Montrond ! 
It was thus that a fantastic turn of fortune gave her for her prison 
that same dungeon of ChfLteauroux which Anne of Austria had 
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alreadjr usigDed for her ia her letter to Chantilly twenty years 
before ! She bad now to enter that living tomb. " She has been 
detained a long litne in close confinenieat," saya Mademoiselle, 
" and now she ia only allowed the liherty of walking up and 
down in the court, always guarded by persons placed about ber 
by the Prince."* The ancient castle in which she was confined 
was built in 940 by Raoul " Le Large," that is, the Generous — 
and gives its name to the town of Chiteaurous. It still exists in 
these days — " perched upon a hill from which its towers command 
the course of the Indre."f From the summit of that Donjon, 
from the depths of those gloomy casements, the eyes of Cl^menoe 
(for her eyes alone still retained their liberty) must often have 
sadly contemplated the open country which surrounds the town, 
or still further perceived, perhaps, without being able to enjoy, 
" the most lovely scenes of meadows and islets formed by the 
windings of the Indre and planted with the finest trees. "$ What 
smothered sighs ! what unavailing regrets during these long 
years ! how many prayers heard by God alone ! 

Let US say one word beibre we conclude upou the two domestics 
whose quarrel formed the pretext of her misfortunes. Rabutin 
escaped to Germany, where later he made his fortune by mariy- 
ing a Princess of Hohenzollem. Duval was condemned to the 
galleys, and he was conveyed in chains to Marseilles with the 
other prisoners. § 

Let us add also, that the former adviser of the Princess duriug 
the civil wars, the faithful Lenet, died in July of this same year. 
In losing him, Cl^mence lost, probably, ber last remaining sup- 
port. 

* Memoira of MontpeuieT, vol. vi., p. 238. 

t Memoite of e. Tourist (M; Bejle), voL i., p. 317. BnisseU edition, 
1838. 

t George Sand, Valentine, voL i., p, 87. 

§ Letters or Madame de Seiigne, of Apcil 10, ISTl ; and aoother by Dr. 
Guy Patin, of the IStfa of March (or probably rather of the lath of Febra< 
ary), of the same year, 
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Viwt of LonJB XtV. at Chantilly.— Tragic fate of Vatel.— Cond* takes part 
in the campaign of Holland. — Hia nephew the Dake de LongueriUe 
killed. — Conde himself wounded. — He retarns to Fraace. — His campaign 
in 1614 against the Prince of Orange,— Battle of Seneff.— Coade com- 
manda on tha Rhine after the death of Turenne.— His final retirement at 
Chantilly. — Hia afection for his Son. — His (aate for gardening. — Embel- 
liabment of Chantillj.— Ulness of his Diughter-in-lav, the Duch«« d« 
Bourbon. — Conde hastena to rejoin her at Fontainebleau.- His own ill- 
ness and death. — His last injunction with respect to the Priocesa, — She 
dies in Prison eight years after him. — Her grave rifled in 1793. — Conda- 



Only a few weens after the catastrophe of which we have been 
speaking, the Chateau de Chantilly resounded with fetes and re- 
joicings. Louis XIV. had deigned to go and visit iiis cousin. 
He was received with magniiicence joined with good taste ; and 
Monsieur le Due, who had a great talent tor decorations and pas- 
times, surpassed himself upon ttu!) occasion. But the joy was 
troubled by a fatal accident — the death of Vatel, Mattre d'Hdtel 
to the Prince. Here is the account given of it by Madame de 
S^vigne : — " The King arrived at Chantilly on Thursday even, 
ing ; the promenade, and the collation served in spots carpeted 
with jonquils — all this went ofi* perfectly. They supped : there 
were several tables at which the roast was wanting, in conse- 
quence of more dinners being required than liad been eipected. 
This liad a great effect upon Vatel. He exclaimed sevel^l times, 
' My honor is gone ! Here is an affront which I cannot bear [' 
He said to Gourville, ' My head swims ; for twelve nights I have 
not slept ; pray assist me in giving the ordera.' Gourville con- 
soled him as well as be could. The roast which had been want- 
ing, not at the King's table, but at the twenty-fifth, was always 
lecurring to his thoughts. Giourviile informed Monsieur le Prinoe 
of lua slate of mind. Monsieur le Prince went as iar as Vatel's 
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own chamber, and said to him, ' Vatel, all ia going on well : 
nothing could be liner than the King's supper.' ' Monseigneur,' 
replied be, 'your kindness overpowers me. I know that the 
roast was wanting at two of the tables.' * Not at all,' said the 
Prince; ' all is going on perfectly well ; do not distresa yourself.' 
Midnight cornea. The fireworks did not succeed ; they are cov- 
ered by a cloud ; they cost sixteen thousand francs. At four 
o'clock in the morning Vatel goes about everywhere ; he finds 
every one asleep ; he meets a little boy who is bringing two loads 
of sea-fish ; he inquires of him, ' Is this all V ' Yes, air,' replied 
the other, not knowing that Vatel bad sent to all the sea-port 
towna. Vatel waits some time ; the other purveyors do not come ; 
he becomes wildly excited ; he thinks that there will be no farther 
supply ; he finda Gourville, and says to him, 'Sir, I shall never 
survive this aSront.* Gourville laughs at him. Vatel goea up 
to his room, places his sword against the door, aod ruos it through 
his heart ; but it was only at the third stroke, for he gave him- 
self two which were not mortal ; be falls to the ground dead. 
The sea-fiah, however, arrives from all aides ; Vatel is wanted to 
distribute it ; they go to his room ; they knock ; they break open 
the door ; they find him bathed in his own blood ; they rush to the 

Prince, who is in despair He mentions it mournfully to 

the King ; they say it is to be attributed to too high a sense of 
honor, according to his views ; they applaud hia character ; some 
praise and others blame his courage."* 

Wherever the King passed on this journey he waa received 
with enthusiasm ; illuminations at all the windows, and salutes 
of guns. Times were much changed since the Fronde. At 
Vitry, for example, the inhabitants tore from the church where 
his Majesty was to hear Mass, the tomb of one of their Giovemors 
who had taken port with the League. They did not choose that 
the King should aee in their church the epitaph and name of a 
rebel If 

The following year Louis XIV. declared war against Holland, 

* Lettera of Madams da Serigni, of April 36, lOTI. See also Boar- 
liUe, Memoits, roL. it., p. IIS. 
t Historical Fragments b; Bacins. 
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without deigning to explain bis motive. In trutli, tliere waa no 
other than his own ambition. He took the field himself, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men. With him marched Conde 
and Turenne. The Prince had been consulted upon this expe- 
dition : he considered the passage of the rivers to be the greatest 
obstacle. His reply at thb time to a visionary who ofiered to 
teach him the secret of making gold is well known. " My 
fiiend," said he, " I thank you ; but if you know of any inven- 
tion for making us cross the Issel without our being knocked on 
the head, you would give me great pleasure, for I know of 
none !"* 

The French army, however, undertook four sieges at a time : 
those of Wesel, Orsoy, Rheinberg, and Burick. Monsieur le 
Prince was entrusted with tiie conduct of the former. Having 
first made himself master of every important post around the 
town, several ladies of rank, alarmed at the consequences of a 
general assault, sent to ask the Prince &r a passport to letire into 
Holland ; but Condd answered them harshly, that he should take 
care not to deprive himself of the greatest ornaments in his ex> 
peeled triumph. In fact we are assured that the fears and the 
cries of those ladies, on finding themselves shut up in the town, 
DODtributed greatly towards the capitulation of the garrison three 
days after. The other three besieged places having surrendered, 
Louis XIV. gave up the passage of the Issel, which was defended 
by the Prince of Orange, and determined upon attempting the 
passage of the Rhine. This project was crowned with the most 
complete success. Coad6 exhibited, as usual, the highest degree 
of ability and courage. " The Prince is represented to us," says 
Madame de S^vigne, " as he sat in his boat, giving his orders, 
with that God-like valor and coolness which we know him to 
possess. "t But this day, though brilliant, was unfortunate for 
him. His left wrist was shattered by a musket-ball, and he had 
the grief of seeing perish by his side his nephew, the young Duke 
de Loogueville, the last hope of that illustrious family. Sufier- 
iug at the same time from bodily pain and mental anguish, Condtf 
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lat himself be lifted fhim his horse into a bam ; and had the bodf 
of Longueville placed beside him, covered with a cloak. He 
thought of the grief of hia sister at the loss of an onljr son, aged 
oaly twenty-one years ; and his affliction was still further in. 
crMsed, when, on that very same evening, he saw arrive an 
envoy from Poland, who came to offer the Crown of that kingdom 
to the young Duke— a striking instance how close together may 
be the pinnacle and the precipice of all human hopes !* 

The Prince's wound prevented his taking any further part in 
this campaign. He was carried first to Emmerick, and from 
thence to Utrecht, to assist the King with bis counsels. As soon 
as he could bear the movement of a coach, he set off to Chantilly, 
travelling only by easy stages ; but by degrees, with time and 
lepoee, his wound was cured. 

It is well known how, on the vei^ of its ruin, Holland was 
saved by the haughtiness of Louis XIV. in refusing all proposals 
for peace, by his impatience to return to Versailles in the midst 
of the campaign, but above all by the heroic firmness of the 
young Prince of Orange.^The following year the King set on 
foot three armies, and confided to Cond6 the command of the one 
destined to contend with the Dutch and their new chief, the wor- 
thy heir of the Nassaus. The immoderate ambition of Louis 
XIV. had already, however, raised up against him some new ene- 
mies. The Emperor and the King of Spain declared war against 
him. Conde was obliged to abandon his conquests; and return to 
the French frontier ; while the Prince of Orange, quitting his 
morasses and entering the Low Countries, joined tiis troops to 
those of the Count do Monterey, the Spanish Governor. 

In 1674, Cond6 commanded once more upon the Flemish fron- 
tier. He encamped upon the heights of Piston, two leagues from 
Charleroy, with an army of forty-five thousand men. When 
joined to the Spaniards, the Prince of Orange had nearly sixty 
thousand. He went to raoonnoitre the position taken by CoDd6 ; 
and thinking it unassailable, he resolved to move towards Le 
Quesnoy. To accomplish this object he marched from Seneff on 
the 11th of August, at the earliest dawn of day, leaving, by this 

* Hiitotieil EsMj by Lonis Jonph, Frince of Caaii. 
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movement, his flank exposed to the French amy. The conqueror 
of Rocroy was not the man to leave suoh a feult unpunished. 
" We have only to attack them to beat them," cried he, laughing.* 
Accordingly, dividing his cavalry into three squadrons, and plac- 
ing himself at the head of the first, he fell upon the vanguard of 
the enemy with a tremendous shock, and with the most complete 
success. The vanguaTd, beset on all aides, sought refuge in the 
centre of their army, which had taken up its position on a hill 
close to the village of SeneF, defended by orchards and hedges, 
as well as by the declivity of the ground. Two attacks on the 
part of the French failed before such obstacles! More and more 
inflamed, Cond^ ordered M. de Fourille, one of his Generals, to 
make a third attack. " Moneeigneur," said this of&cer, " I will 
go everywhere your highness commands ; but I must represent 
to you that the position of the enemy is such that it cannot be 
forced without great bloodshed." " I well see," replied the 
Prince fiercely, " that you like belter to reason than to fight j but 
it is obedience that I ask of you, and not advice." The brave 
Fourille, stung to the quick by this unjust reproach, added not 
another word, but marched headforemost towards the enemy, as 
if to wash out this stain with his own blood. He did indeed re- 
ceive soon ailer a mortal wound.'l' A crowd of officers and sol- 
diers fell around him. However, by dint of valor and sacrifice 
of life, the troops reached the summit of the hill, and Monsieur la 
Prince entered victoriously the formidable position of the enemy. 
The enemy had however retreated in good order to the village 
of Faith. There the Prince of Orange called alt his troops to. 
gether, and ranged them in order of battle, in a position still 
stronger than the last, defended by gardens, hedges, ditches, and 
marshes. Cond6 might and ought to have been contented with 
his first triumph : a new one could only be achieved by making 
immense sacrifices. Without allowing himself to be discouraged 
by these considerations, he gave the signal for attack ; and the 
French charged with the same vigor as though they had not yet 
fought. Several times they succeeded in breaking through the 

• GoDTTille, Memoirs, vol. iL, p. 175. 
t Dewmiisuix, voL iv., p. 398. 
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enemy ; severat times they were themBelvea repulsed. As fast 
U one battalion gave way, another took its place ; blood flowed 
on every ude ; every one did his duty, with the exception of two 
battalions of Swiss, which, soared at the slaughter, refused to 
proceed any further. The chiefs of the opposite army gave 
a like example of the most brilliant valor. The Prince of 
Orange remained calm and serene during six hours in the midst 
of the fight ; he hod several lioraea killed under him, and was 
also several times on the point of being token. On the other 
hand, the Prince of Cond6 had two horses killed under him ; 
and on the second of these occasions was flung with great vio- 
lence into a fosse. His son, the Duke d'Enghien, who fought at 
his side, threw himself before him, and assisted him in rising, 
bruised and bleeding, from his fell. He himself was wounded 
while in the dischai^ of this sacred duty, and in saving the life 
of a &ther who passionately loved him. 

Night, however, came ; but produced no pause. The conflict 
continued by moonlight. By eleven o'clock, however, the mocm 
herself had disappeared, and darkness separated the combatants. 
At that time the enemy were still in possession of the post they 
had occupied, hut the ground was strewed with twenty-seven 
thousand corpses ! Cond6, notwithstanding his weakness of 
health, had been seventeen hours on horseback. While lying 
upon a oloak, at the comer of a hedge, and in the midst of the 
dead and dying, he gave orden for recommencing the conflict at 
the break of day. But the soldiers on both sides were equally 
discouraged by their immense losses. The enemy commenced a 
retreat before sunrise. On the other band the greater part of 
the French divisions dispersed at the sound of this retreat ; and 
thus It may be said that both armies fled at the same time. Cond£ 
hereupcn only thought of rallying and recalling his troops. 
Towards nine o'clock in the momiug he re-entered his camp at 
Piston. " I met him," says Gourville, " a league from the camp, 
returning in his open carriage. He could hardly speak &om 
exhaustion; hut yet he did not omit telling me, that if the Swiss 
would have pushed on, he should have succeeded in defeating the 
whole army of the enemy."* 

■ Oomvifis, Uemoin, voL ii, p. 170. 
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Such was the battle of Seaeff, of which each party claimed the 
victory ; for which the Te Deum waa chaated at Brusseb and 
Madrid, no less than at Paria. It was no doubt very glorious for 
William of Noesau, who had scarcely attained bis twenty-fourth 
year, to have balanced even for a momeDt the former renown of 
Mocsicur le Prince: and allowing for the disproportion between 
Conde and Fuentes, it might be said that the Prince of Orange 
did nearly as much at Seneff against Condi, as Cond^ had him- 
self done in his youth at Rocroy. Conde generously took pleasure 
in doing full justice to his adversary, saying that the Frinoe of 
Orange had everywhere behaved himself like an experienced 
captain ; but thai he had exposed his own person too much. The 
French, however, could display as warraols and proofs of their 
vistory at Seneff a hundred standards, and nearly five thousand 
prisoners. These latter were treated with great consideration by 
Monsieur le Prince. He set free some of the officers on parole, 
and sent the others to Rheims, where they were loaded with honors 
and attentions. It is related of one of them, the Count de Scarem- 
berg, that he took it into his head, at a great feast, to drink the 
health of the Prince of Orange. " He is a man of honor," added 
be, " oo whom I shali rely all my life : he had promised me that 
I should drink Champagne in Champagne, and you see that he 
has kept his word !"* 

The King was not satisfied at seeing Cond^, without any deci- 
rive result, so careless and lavish in shedding the blood of his 
soldiers. However, on his return his Majesty gave him a recep- 
tion full of kindness and grace. He went to meet htm as far as 
the great staircase at Versailles ; the Prince, who had nearly lost 
the use of his limbs from gout, was ascending it very slowly : 
" Sire," exclaimed he from a distance, " I crave your Majesty's 
pardon if I keep you waiting." "My cousin," replied Louis 
XIV., "do not hurry yourself: when one is bo laden with laurels, 
one can hardly walk so &st !"t 

At the oommencement of the campaigD of 1676, Cond^ once 
more undertook the command in Flanders. But the death of 

* Desormeaux, vol. iv.,p. 415. GonrvilleattiUiutcathis jefttotheCoant 
of Waldeck. <Meinoirs, vol. ii.,p. 181.) 
t Menagiun, voL ii., p. 283. 
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Turenue, killed ia the lines of Stollhofen at the very momeDt he 
seemed on the point of attaining a great victory, lowered the 
hopes of France, and emboldened her enemies to pass the Rhine. 
The King ordered Cond6 to go and take the place of his former 
rival, by putting himself at the head of the army in Alsace. This 
laborious toak hardly suited his decaying health. "I own to you," 
wrote the Prince totheMatquisdeLouvoia, "that I consider my- 
self very little fit to serve his Majesty well in the post to which 
he has destined me. It is a country of great toil ; and my health 
is so uncertain, that I much dread its failing me, particularly if 
the cold sets in before the end of the autumn. You know that I 
warned you of this before I set out. However, 1 shall obey." 
He found on his arrival the army of Alsace already much enfee> 
bled and disorganized, and the division commanded by Marshal 
de Crequy already beaten at Consarbruck. Besides, Turenne's 
plan for this campaign had perished with him. " How much I 
wish," said Condfi to one of his officers, "that I could have con- 
versed only two hours with the ghost of iUonsieur de Turenne — so 
as to be able to follow the scope of his ideas !"* It was necessary 
to limit himself only to preventing further misfortunes. Monsieur 
le Prince obliged the enemy to raise the siege of Haguenau : and 
although he continued always to act upon the defensive, his well. 
devised manceuvres forced them at the end of two months to 
rectoss the Rhine. 

It was with this campaign that the great Cond6 terminated his 
military career. He felt that there are circumstances in which 
bodily strength is no less necessary than mental activity ; and he 
feared, with some reason, to compromise in the end both the good 
of the State, and the reputation which thirty -five years of exploits 
had obtained for him. When therefore in the following campaign 
the King again offered him the command of the army of Alsace, 
Cond^ entreated his Majesty to entrust it to his son, promising that 
he would follow him to the wars, and assist him everywhere by 
bis counsels. Iiouia XIV. would not listen to this arrangement, 
and Conde hereupon retired to Chantilly. The Prince's panegy- 
rists attribute this refusal to the mean jealousy of Louvois ; but 
would it not be perhaps more just to acknowl^lge Uiat the Duke 

■ Letter of HBdame da SiTign6, of Angnit ZB, 1679. 
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d'Eoghien had not inherited his father's talents ? Here is what 
the Duke de St. Simon says on this subject, a long time after:— 
" Monsieur le Prince was never able to make his son understand 
the first elements of the great art of war. He made this teach- 
ing for a long time the principal object of his care and study. 
The son tried to do the same, but was never able to acquire the 
least aptitude for any portion of the art of war, although his 
&ther hid nothing from him, and was constantly explaining all 
that relates to it, at the head of his army. This plan of instruc- 
tion succeeded no better than the others had done."* 

The public saw with regret the two heroes of the Fronde dis- 
appear from active life nearly at the same time: "We have 
nothing but reverses," said they, " since Turenne has been at St. 
Denis, and Cond^ at Chantilly." But victory was soon restored 
to the French standard by a pupil — we might add, a rival in lame 
— of CondS, the Marfechal de Luxembourg, known formerly by 
the title of Count de Boutteville. 

Condi's son and his friends often pressed him during his retreat 
at Chantilly to write the history of his campaigns ; but he always 
refused. He did not wish to boast of his victories, and he always 
candidly acknowledged his reverses. "This man," says La 
BruySre, "so full of glory and of modesty, has been heard to say 
* I ran away,' with the same grace as he said ' We beat them.' " 
Being himself simple, he disliked oslentation in others. One day 
that the Duke de Candale, who waS at his house, afected never 
to speak of his own father, the Duke d'Epemon, without adding 
the word Monsieur — the Prince, whose patience was tired out, ex- 
claimed, " Monsieur my master of the horse, tell Monsieur my 
coachman to harness Messieurs my horses, to my carriage !" 

Condi's greatest pleasure in his declining years was to embel- 
lish the retreat which he had chosen for himself. Long afterwards, 
traces of the hero who directed them were to he found amongst 
the ornaments of Chantilly. " His natural taste for gardening," 
says his great- grandsftn, " found here rather more scope for its 
indulgence than when he was cultivating pinks in hia prison at 
Tincennes !"f The beauty and symmetry of the Grand and 
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Pdit Chateau ; the groves, the bowers, the walks, the parterres ; 
those stately statues; that canal which Cond£ amused himself 

Id excavating ; that prodigious number of fouotains which were 
heard night and day, and which were ever refreshing the sir ,' 
that immense forest, so well laid out in avenues and lines, — such 
is the description given us of Chantilly before the Revolution.* 
Since then, the greater number of these wonders of art dis- 
appeared. But nature does not yield so readily to the violence 
of man, and knows how lo repair his ravages. Not long ago (in 
September, 1841) I could still find scope to admire the wild 
recesses of that unpruned forest, those limpid and gushing streams, 
thoee light-green Arbele poplars which have taken root amidst the 
ruins of the Gratid Chateau, and which now surround il wiih 
their quivering shade ; those mosi^ paths, and those hawthorn 
bowers ; that Petit Chateau yet standing, and filled with souvenirs 
of Cond6 ; tboee gardens restored wilh care, and where the most 
beautiful orange-trees, the most brilliant flowers are once more 
ehedding their fragrance. 

The Duke d'Enghien, son of the great Cond6, had the most 
exquisite taste for ornamenting Chantilly, and contributed much 
towards it, both during the life and after the death of his father. 
It was he who built the gallery in the Petit Chateau. He did not 
choose to omit in the pictures, which by his orders were painted 
in it, representing the history of his &ther, any of the great 
actions which Conde had pefTonned at the head of the Spanish 
armies. On the other hand, he would not venture to expose to 
the eyes of all France the exploits which had been directed 
against herself. The painter could not find any means for recon. 
ciling the wishes of the Duke with his scruples. Enghien him- 
self supplied a very happy device for this object. The Muse of 
History is represented as tearing with indignation, and fUnging 
far from her, the leaves of a book which she holds in her hands. 
On these leaves are written, — " The R«lief of Gambray, — The 
Relief of Valenciennes, — the Retreat from before Arras:" — 
white in the centre of the picture Conde is seen to stand, using 

* Deaormeaux, vol. iv., p. 459. The worki of the csiul coat upwards itf 
40,000 Utrt* ymriy. Gourville, vol. ii., p. 130. . 
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all his efforts to impose silence on Fame, who with a trumpet in 
her hand persists in publishing his other exploits against France,", 



interesting picture still 
On another occasion Enghi 
entertained the idea of engravi 



I at Chantilly. 
, aAer the death of his. father, 
before the portal an inscripti(ra 



upon his victories. Though very penurious, he promised a re- 
ward of a thousand crowns to the poet who should compose the 
best inscription. Here is one presented by a Gascon: — 

" Ponr celebrer tant de vertus, 
Tant de hauta fails, et tant de gloire, 
Mille icva '. Rien que mille £cua ! 
Ce ti'est pas ud sou par victoiie !" 

The promised sum was paid to the Gascon, but his verses were 
not employed. 

The great Conde in his retreat loved and cultivated the society 
of men of letters. Several amongst them became his intimate 
friends. Even with these, however, he did not often restrain his 
sudden bursts of vivacity, One day that a poet of very moderate 
talents had come to bring him an epitaph on Moli^re, he could 
not refrain ezciaimiDg — " Faith, my friend, I had much rather 
that Moli^re should have brought me yours !" This answer has 
beeD quoted as a proof of wit,f but it appears to me to be only a 
proof of harshness. 

Another occupation in which Cond6 took pleasure in bis re- 
tirement was to form the mind of his grandson, the young Duke 
de Bourbon. The latter wanted neither sense, bravery, nor a 
taste for gallantry ; he might be worth listening to, but he was 
hideous to look at. According to Madame de Caylus, "His face 
was more like that of a gnome than that of a man. "J Accord- 
iug to the Duke de St. Simon, " All the children of the Duke 
d'Bnghien were nearly dwarfi. Monsieur le Due d'Enghien 
and Madame la Duchesse were short, but of no very unusual 
diminutiveness ; and Monsieur le Prince, the hero, who was tall, 

,• Deaormeaox, vol. iv., p. 523. 

t Hiatorical Eaaay b; Louis Joseph, PritKe of Cande, p. 307, ed. ISOT. 

t See a note attached to the Letters of Madame de Sivigai, vol. vi., p. 

sea, ed. isoe. 
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uaed to say, pleasantly, that if his race thus coDtinued to dwin- 
dle, it would at last come to nothing !"* 

Cond6 extended bis paternal care to the young Princes of 
Conti, and De la Roche-sur-Yon, his nephews and wards. In 
1680 be was present at the marriage of the former to Mademoi- 
selle de Bids, an illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV. Up to 
this time he had always preserved the ancient &shton of mus- 
tochios and a chin-tuft. He dispensed with them on the occasioQ 
of this marriage. " I will tell you," says Madame de SfevignS, 
" a great piece of news — it is that Monsieur le Prince was shaved 
yesterday. This is no mere rumor or gossip, it is a fact ; all 
the Court witnessed it ; and Madame de Longeron, choosing her 
time when he had his paws folded like a lion, made him put on 
a jaitaueor^ with diamond buttons. A valet, also taking ad- 
vantage of his patience, curled his hair, powdered it, and at last 
reduced him into being only the best-looking man at Court, and 
with a head of hair that puts all wigs out of competition. This 

was the prodigy of the wedding Madame de Langeron is 

the soul of dress at the H6tel de Cond£ V'^ 

Another marriage of the same kind took place in 1685. The 
young Duke de Bourbon married Mademoiselle de Nantes, daugfa. 
ter of Louis XIV. and of Madame de Montespan. Cond6 had 
accepted with eagerness the ofiers which had been made to him 
for this alliance by Louis XIV. " He honored his King," saya 
his panegyrist, " as the emblem of his God upon earth. "^ The 
emblem did not show itself ungrateful. Louis XIV. granted to 
the Duke de Bourbon the reversion of the Government of Bur. 
gundy, and also of the employment of Grand Master; and 
" finally Conde's most anxious wishes were accomplished when 
the King went to visit him at Chantilly with all his Court. "§ 

From his in&ncy up to the sixty-fburth year of his age. Mon- 
sieur le Prince had lived in entire forgetfubess of all the duties 
of religion. II He was never seen near the altar. He took plea- 

* Memoirs of St Simon, vol. iii., p. 3, ed. ISSQ. 

t MadBDie Serigns's Letter, JuiUBr; 17, IBSO. 

X Desarmeaux, voL It,, p. 473. § lb. 

II These ore the words used b; his great grBDibiHi. CHiatoricsl Etwy, 

p. 309, ed. 1807.) 
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sure in sci^ng at the most sacred mysteries; and in Holland be 
had wished to take the atheist Spioosa into his service. The ex. 
ample of the Duchess de Longueville, who in 1879 crowned 
twenty-seven years of repentance by a truly Christian and holy 
death, aimed the first blow at his incredulity. He was still more 
shaken by the conversion of his friend and relation, the Princess 
Palatine, who had herself said that the greatest of all miracles 
would be her conversion to Christianity. Struck by these ex- 
amples, the Prince sought enlightenment in the society of such 
men aa Nicole, Bourdaloue, and Bosauet. At length, in 1665, 
he openly ranked himself amongst the faithful. This conversioD 
of the hero, which had been long wished for, but long since de. 
spaired of, was a thunderbolt to unbelievers. Voltaire's writings 
show how much he was exasperated by it : he hastens to declare, 
though without the smallest proof, that " the Prince's mind had 
grown weak like his body, and nothing was left of the Great 
Coode during the last two years of his life,"* Thus intolerant 
is impiety ! 

The following year, in the month of December, Cond^ was at 
Chantilly, when he learnt that the Duchess de Bourbon had 
&llen dangerously ill at Fontainebleau of the small-pox. Not- 
withstanding his very uncertain health, he caused himself to be 
lifted into his coach, and set off instantly to Fontainebleau. He 
met on the road the Duke de Bourbon and his sister, whom the 
King had sent to Paris, so that they should not be exposed to the 
contagion. They were alarmed at seeing Monsieur le Prince 
look so pale and ill, and tried to persuade him to turn back, but 
they could not prevail. Having arrived at Fontaiaebleau, the 
fatigue of the journey, that of causing himself every day to be 
carried to see his grand-daughter, the unwholesome atmosphere, 
and his own anxiety, soon completed the ruin of his health. The 
effort which he made one day to go and meet the King, and 
prevent his entering the sick chamber, caused him to fall down 
in a swoon. He was carried to his chamber, which he never 
left again. 

At the first news of his illness Gourville had hastened to his 

* VoUftite, Siicle de LoniaXIV,, chap. xiL 
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bed-side. He found that Monsieur le Prince had a great de«re 
to return to Paris. Gourville therefore look steps to have him 
carried [hither in a sedan-chair ; but his illness having increased, 
his physicians were of opiniou that he could not recover. CondS 
himself felt this. " I see," exclaimed he, " that I am about to 
make a longer journey than I had thought."* " Then," says the 
faithful Gourville, " he ordered me to despatch a courier to Paris 
for Father Deschamps, a Jesuit. He also caused a very touching 
letter to be written to the King in favor of the Prince of Conti, 
who was still in disgrace. Afler which he desired me to draw 
up a will, by which he directed that the sum of fifty thousand 
crowns should be given for distribution in those places where ha 
had caused the greatest havoc during the civil wars — his legacy 
being designed to maintain the poor and the sick ; and in a few 
words he declared what he should do for his servants, and for 
me, to whom he wished to leave fifty thousand crowns, adding 
kindly that he could never fully repay my services. 1 made no 
answer, and went immediately to have the will drawn up by his 
secretary and his notary with all possible dispatch. His High- 
ness having it read to him, and not having found my name men. 
tioned in it, glanced at me with his sparkling eyes, as if he were 
angry, and desired me to have the fifty thousand crowns added, 
of which be bad spoken to me. But I thanked him very humbly, 
reminding him that there was no time to be lost, and begging 
him to affix his signature— which he did."f 

Father Deschamps not having yet arrived, Condd confessed 
himself to another Jesuit. He then received the Sacrament, dis< 
playing much piety, repentance, and resignation. " He had," 
says Bossuet, " the Psalms always on his lips, and faith always 
in his heart." His room was filled with his officers and servants 
on their knees, and resounded with their groans and sighs. Soon 
atler, the Duke d'Enghien arrived. Cond£ still had sufficient 
Blrength lefl to converse with this son, whom he had always ten- 
derly loved. Wbea Enghien had in some measure recovered his 
composure, he announced to the Prince that the King, out of re> 
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gard for him, had pardoned the PriDce of Conti. The balf-closed 
eyea of the dying man brightened at thia announcement. He re- 
plied to his son, that he could not have told him any news which 
was more agreeable to him, and then dictated a few lines of 
thanks to his Majealy ; after which he look leave with tenderness 
but firmness, of the Duke, the Duchess, and ali his household. 
At length he expired at seven o'clock in the evening, on the 11th 
of December, 1686. 

I have found some further details in an unpublished letter of 
the English Ambassador at Paris : — " The King sent lo know how 
the Prince did since his last fit. When the gentleman charged 
with this message entered the room, the Prince was already 
speechless ; he however took the gentleman by the hand, and laid 
it upon his heart, to mark that he thanked the King for his in- 
quiry. No one ever died with !esa concern ; and he preserved 
his senses to the last minute."* 

The funeral oration on Monsieur le Prince was pronounced at 
Notre Dame by the illustrious Bosauet, Bishop of Means. It is, 
perhaps, the masterpiece of that great writer. Condi's body was 
carried, as he had wished, to the church of Vallery, four leagues 
froni Sena, to be buried by the side of his parents and ancestors. 
His heart was deposited in the Jesuits' church in the Rue St. An- 
toine, at Paris. " In carrying to the same place," says his great- 
grandsoD, " the heart of my uncle, the Count de Clermont, I had 
an opportunity of seeing all the hearts of our ancestors, which 
are deposited there, enclosed in silver-gilt cases ; and I remarked 
(as did also those who accompanied me) that the heart of the 
Great Cond6 was nearly double the size of all the others. "f 

Some years previous to the death of Cond^, be had written a 
letter to the King, which was to be given him after that event. 
This letter, which he had confided to the care of Gourville, was 
accordingly delivered by him to his Majesty. It contained gene- 
mi recommendations of his family, and of Gourville himself, to 
the King's kindness, for their good and loyal services ; and it en- 
treated the King never to allow the Princess to leave her prison 

' Earl of Arrufs Despatch, December 14, 1S86; MS., Slate PBp«r 
Office, 
t Efsaj b7 Louis Joseph, Prince of Condi, p. 219, ed. 1807. 
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at ChSiteauroux.* The juatice of tbe Afonarch yielded to the 
prayer of the hero. On the other hand the Duke d'EDghieD, 
DOW become Prince of Cond^, and in the enjoyment of the great 
estates of the House of BrozS, which he must otherwise have re- 
stored to his mother, never protested against this sentence. The 
unhappy Cl^mence, therefore, remained in her prison. We find 
no dettdls, no account of her last years ; we know only that she 
died in April, 1694, and that she was buried in the Church of St. 
Martin, at Chdteauroux. I caused a letter to be written with the 
view of obtaining irom that town the inscription on her tomb ; 
but the answer which I received in April, 1839, was as follows : 
" The Church of St. Martin was sold as national property. Some 
time after (no doubt, 1 conceive, in 1T93), some ruffians forced 
open the chapel in which was the tomb of the Princess of Cond6, 
carried off the leaden coffin, and scattered the remains. The 
proprietor of the church," adds my correspondent, " sold at Or- 
leans, the marble tablet on which was the inscription for which 
you ask tne. I have made researches at the library of tbe town, 
and among the archives of the Pr^ecture, for a copy of this in- 
scription, but I could discover nothing of the kind." 

Such was the life, and such the death, of Louis de Bourbon 
and Claire Cl^meoce de Maille, Prince and Princess of Conde. If 
I have now, as I hope, &ithfully related their actions, I need not 
attempt to describe their characters — it is henceforth the reader's 
part to judge them. 

* Gourville, Memoin, vol. ii., p. 260. Mademoisetle regards thi» letter, 
with reason, aa a blot on the memory of Conda. " 1 could have wiahed 
that he had not begged the King always to detain his wiTe at Ch&teauroax ; 
I regrettad it eztremelj." 
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Lettre du Prince de Condi a son Beau-fr&re U Due de Longue- 

i Vallerj, ce 33 Juin, 1660, 
MoNSiEUB, — J'ai requ une lettre de Calllet par Uquelle il me 
Diande que M. le Cardinal lui avoit dit que le Roi partiroit le 14 ; 
qu'il Beroit pr^s de vingt jours a aller k Poitiers, et que de Poitiers 
il iroit & Blois par le droit cbemin. C'est tout ce qu'il me mande, 
et qu'il ne me dgpechera d'exprfe qu'apr^s que la Cour sera k 
Bordeaux. Comme je vous croia & cette heure k Paris, voua en 
pourrez savoir davantage, vO m6me que mon frere y est. Ainsi 
c'est il vous ft rfigler notre depart ; je suia tout prSt pour cela, et 
je me trouverai a Orleans le jour que voua me le mauderez. Je 
vous supplie done apres que vous aurez vu les gens qui vous en 
pourront Sclaircir, de me mander le jour qu'il feudra que je ra'y 
trouve ; et jen'y manquerai pas. Je vous taiase le soin de tout 
cela, et suis. 

Monsieur, 
Votre tr£s-humble et tr^ affectionn^e 

Frdre et Serviteur, 
Louis de Bousbon. 

Lettre de la Prmcease de Conde a son Pbre, le MarichaJ Doc de 
Breze. 

Ce 18 Juillel, IWl. 
MoNsiETJB, »0N TBES-CHBs Pebe, — J'ai re^u un extrtoe 
d^plaiair de n'avoir point eu I'honneur de Tous dire adieu. J'ai 
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demeur€ chez vous jusques & dix heures du soir pour Ti 
contentement-la, avcc celui de vous assurer que je ne d^aire rien 
au monie comme de vous pouvoir t^moigner par nies tres-hum- 
bles services combien je vous henore et de quelle sorte je vous 
respecterai toute ma vie, comme le doit, 
Monsieur, 
Voire tr^S'humble et tres-affectionn^e 
Fille et Servante, 

^ DB Maill£. 
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AuoNs the Melanges Historiques of Napoleoa which were dic- 
tated Bt St. Helena to Count Montholon, and published in London 
(both in French and English) in 1823, is comprised a Pricis dea 
Guerrcs du Marechal de Turevjie (vol. iii., pp. 1-152). Such 
observations from this military Life of Turenne as bear upon the 
campaigns of his no less illustrious rival the Prince of Conde will 
be found extracted in the following pages. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1644. 

Observaium I. — ^Turenne should have encamped under Fri- 
bourg, which would have hindered Mercy Irom besieging that 
place. With so considerable an army, although inferior to that 
of Mercy, he might have done more than be did to defend Fri- 
boui^. He should at least have taken a position to intercept the 
enemy's convoys. 

2.— The Prince of Cond6 infringed one of the maxims of moun- 
tain warfere : never to attack troops which occupy good positions in 
iAe tnountaiTts, but to dislodge them bg occupying camps on their 
flanks or in their rear. Had he taken up a position commanding 
theVal de Saint-Pierre, Mercy would have been immediately 
compelled to take the offensive, which be could not have done 
with an inferior army ; besides, that would have been returning 
to the principles of mountain warfare. He would, therefore, have 
been obliged to pass the Black Mountains to regain Wurtembei^, 
and to abandon the fortress of Fribourg, which would have been 
left to itself. The French army succeeded, on the first day, in 
ibrcing the first positions by unparalleled efibrts of courage ; but 
it failed on the next day but one, because, amongst mountains, 
when one position is lost, another of equal strength is immediately 
found to stop the enemy. As the Pnnce of Coad£ meant to at- 
tack, he should have attacked oa the 4th, in the hope that 
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Hercy would not have had time enough to secure his new 
position. 

3. — Turenne's conduct, after the departure of the Prince of 
Cond€, was skilful ; he waa, however, wonderfully seconded by 
the circumstiuices of the ground. The armies of Bavaria and 
Lorraine were separated by the Rhine and by mountains, and 
their junction was a difficult operation. 

CAMPAIGN OF 16«. 

ObiervaHm 1. — The Prince of Conde was wrong, at Nordlin- 
gen, in attacking Mercy in his camp, with an army almost entirely 
composed of cavalry, and with so little artillery ; the attack of 
the village of AUerheim was a great undertaking. Although 
Condi's army was superior in cavalry, both armies were equal in 
infantry, and Mercy's win)^ were strongly supported. It is not 
extraordinary that Cond6, without howitzers and with so little 
artillery, should have &iled in all his attacks on Allerheim, when 
that place was supported, at the distance of 100 taiaet, by the line 
of battle ; and all its houses, as well as the church and cemetery, 
embattled and defended by an infantry superior to the French, 
not only in number, but in quality. Had it not been for Mercy's 
death, the Bavarians would have remained masters of the field of 
battle, and the retreat of the Prince of Cond^ across the Wur- 
temberg Alps would have proved most fatal to his army. 

3. — Notwithstanding the death of Mercy, the Bavarians would 
still have gained the victory, if John de Werth, on his return 
from pursuing the right wing of the French, had advanced against 
Turenne, not by first resuming his former position, and thus tra* 
versing two aides of the triangle, but by crossing the plain dia- 
gonally, leaving Allerheim on his right, and falling on the rear 
of the cavalry of Weimar, which was then engaged with Glein's 
Austrian troops. By this plan he would have succeeded ; but be 
was not daring enough. The angle he made retarded his move- 
ment only half an hour; but the fortune of battles frequently 
depends on the slightest accident. 

3. — Notwithstanding the death of Count de Herc^, and the cir. 
ctunspection of John de Werth, the Bavarians would still have 
oonquered, if the in&ntry, posted at the village of Allerheim, had 
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not, although victoriqus, capitulated. The capitulation accepted 
or proposed by these troops is a new proof that a body of troops 
in line ought never to capitulate during a battle. The lose of 
this battle was occasioned by the erroneous principle generally 
received amongst tho German troops, that when once they are 
surrounded they may capitulate ; thus assimilating themselves, by 
an unfortunate misapprehension, to the garrisoD of a fortress. If 
the mihtary code of Bavaria had prohibited such a proceeding as 
dishonorable, it would not have taken place, and the Bavarian? 
'would have conquered. No sovereign, nation, or general, can 
have any guarantee, if the officers are allowed to capitulate on 
the field, and to lay down their arms according to the terms of a 
contract favorable to the individuals of the corps contracting it, 
but injurious to the army. Such conduct ought to be proscribed, 
declared infamous, and punished with death. Decimation should 
be inflicted : of the generals and officers, one in ten ought to 
sufier ; of the subalterns, one in fifty ; and of the common men, 
one in a thousand. He or they by whom the order to surrender 
arms to the enemy is given, aud those who obey that order, are 
equally traitors, and deserving of capital punishment. 

4. — Cond^ merited victory by the obstinacy and extraordinary 
intrepidity which distinguished him : for although these qualities 
availed him nothing in the attack on Allerheim, they impelled 
him, alter having lost his centre and his right, to renew the action 
with his left, the only force he had left ; for it was he who directed 
all the movements of this wing, and who is entitled to all the glory 
of its success. Observers of ordinary minds will say, that he 
ought to have made use of the wing which remained untouched, 
for the purpose of securing bis retreat, and not to have hazarded 
the remainder of his forces ; but with such principles a general is 
sure to miss every opportunity of success, and to be constantly 
beaten. It was thus that the Count de Clermont reasoned at 
Crevelt, Marshal Contades at Minden, and the Prince of Soubise 
at Wilhelmsthal. The glory and honor of his country's arms is 
the first duty which a general who gives battle ought to attend to ; 
the safety and preservation of his men is but the second ; but 
their safety and preservation is, in fact, to be found in that daring 
and obfitioaoy itself; for even had the Pilace of CoaA6 cotnmenoed 
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a retreat with Turenne's corps, he would have lost Dearly all his 
men before he could have reached the Rhine. It waa thus that 
after Minden, Marshal Contades lost in his retreat, not only the 
honor of his country's arms, but more men than he would have 
lost in two battles. Conde's conduct is therefore worthy of imi. 
tation. It is agreeable to the spirit, the rules, and the feelings of 
warriors : if he did wrong in giving battle to Mercy in the position 
he occupied, he did right in never yielding to despair while he had 
hnive men under his colors. By this conduct be gained the vie- 
toty, and deserved to gain it. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1652. 

Obtervationl. — Turenne had warned Marfobal d'Hocquincourt 
that his quarters were exposed. 

2. — His able and successful manoeuvre to impose on Cond^ was 
considered, at the time, as the greatest service he could have ren- 
dered the Court, tn fact, had he suffered himself to be intimi- 
dated, the Court would have been compelled to quit Gien, which 
would have had an unfavorable influence on political a&irs ; but 
ic is evident that the Marshal had no intention to maintain his 
position ; he had made every preparation for retreating in caso 
Cond6 had decided on attacking him, as is proved by the precau- 
tion he took to withdraw all the posts stationed in the wood, in 
order to avoid exposing them, and being forced to engage against 
his will ; for when once an affair has commenced partially, it 
gradually ibecomes general. He kept his troops tt^ether, suffi- 
ciently near the defile to render its passage daugereus to the Prince, 
and to annoy him by the fire of a battery planted so as to play 
through the whole length of the defile, hut sufBciently removed 
to prevent the compromising of any part of his force. This cir- 
cumstance may appear trifling, but it ia one of those trifles which 
are the indications of military genius. 

3. — This delicate manceuvre, executed with so much talent and 
prudence) cannot, however, be recommended. As soon as Tu- 
renue had mustered his cavalry, he should have retired towards 
Saint-Fargeau, and not have returned and marched forward until 
after his junction with Marechal d'Hocquincourt. The rules of 
war require a dimaion i^an army to avoid engoffag, alone, a v^iole 
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mrmy which has already lAtained auccesies. It is rislciDg a total 
and irretrievable overthrow; the Prince of CoodS had aboretwelra 
thousaad men, and Turenne only four thousand. 

4. — The rendezvous for the two armies in quarters was fixed 
too near the enemy ; this was aa error : the foini of juTtetum for 
an arniy, in case of surprise, should always be fixed in the rear, to 
that the troops from all the cantonments may reach it before the 
enemy. On this principle il should have been fixed between Briare 
and Saint-Fargeau. 

5. — Turenne's march against the Duke of Lorraine was at- 
tended with every possible advantage. 1. He himself got out of 
diffiuulties by il, for at the camp of Etampea he was between the 
two armiea, whereas when he reached Gros-Bois he had passed 
them both. 2. He reserved to himself the possibility of engaging 
the Duke of Lorraine singly, aud defeating him. 3. The interest, 
character, and disposition of that Prince authorized Turenne to 
expect that he should easily be able to make him adopt the course 
raost suitable to the King, as soon as he could meet with him alcne. 

6. — Turenne's stay at the camp of Villeneuve Saint-Georges 
during six weeks, in presence of two armies superior in strength, 
was very hazardous. What motive could have induced him to 
incur so much danger 1 His camp was not too slrcmg to be 
forced, and such an occurrence would have been his ruin, and 
that of the Court party. His situation appeared so critical that it 
retarded the aubmission of Paris. 

7. — The Prince of Cond^ did not display in this campaign the 
daring spirit which distinguished the General of Fribourg and 
Nordlingen ; he ought not to have suffered himself to he overawed 
at Bleneau by demoost rations ; even when united, the two Royal 
armies were inferior to his ; he ought to have been convinced, as 
by demonstration, thai there could not be any considerable force 
before him ; he contented himself with an insignificant advantage, 
and stopped short at preliminaries, without pushing his enterprise 
to a conclusion. With a little of his habitual daring, he must 
have obtained the last favors of fortune : he neglected to gather 
ihe fruits of his own calculations, and of Mar^chal d'Hocquki- 
court's error. 

8. — Afler his junction with the Duke of Lorraine, u be had 
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aueh s luperiority of strengtb, it is not eaqr to undentami why 
be was ntiafied with intrenching himself on the heights of Limeil, 
instead of attacking the King's anny: he might have had as much 
artiller)' as he pleased, being so near Paris ; and nothing but a 
decisive victory could, under the circumstances, retrieve his 
a^ra and maintain his party in the capital. Condi on thai day 
Mu ru)t aagidenlly darmg, 

CAMPAIGN OF 1653 

Ohicrvalionl. — This campaign consisted entirely of manceuvres, 
and is very interesting. The Priuce of Cond^ did not command 
the Spanish army, and the ArchduliB was unwilling to compromise 
his army ; bis intention was to take a few fortresses to complete 
the Flemish frcntier, to keep up the war in Picardy and Cham- 
pagne, and, if a good opportunity should occur, to beat the French 
army without risk. T^a plan was conformable to the interest of 
Spain. But what the Prince of Cond6 wished was, to march to 
Paris at all hazards, to support the party of the Fronde, encourage 
the revolt of Bordeaux, and increase the number of the disafieoted, 
which was already very considerable. 

Under these circumstances, the line of conduct adopted by 
Turenne was proper ; but it would have been very dangerous in 
any other conjuncture. To march by the side of an army of 
twice your own strength, is always a very difficult operation ; 
there are few positions strong enough to protect an army so infe- 
rior in number. Nor does it appear that he took the precaution 
to pitch his camp every evening in a cboeen position : on the con- 
trary, he frequently encamped in very bad positions, where his 
army was in imminent danger, as at Mont Saint-Quentin. He 
was indebted to chance for the good position which he took up a 
few hours after, and which was not so strong but that it would 
have been forced if the Prince of Condfe had prevailed. 

2. — When surprised at Mont Saint-Quentin, the first idea that 
would have occurred to an ordinary general would have been to 
cover himself by the Somme, repassing it at Peronne, from which 
place he was not above half a league distant ; but what would 
have happened iu that case ? The enemy would also hare passed 
the Somme, and it would have been necessary to remain ia potd. 
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tion and risk &a engagement to stop him. In the meantime this 
movement of retreat would have operated on the courage of the 
troops, and on that of the enemy in an inverse proportion. To 
pass the Somme would have adjourned the difficuhy, but at the 
same time increased it ; the evil of the moment would have been 
warded off, but only t^ rendering the state of affiiirs worse. Tu- 
renne ventured everything, and marched to meet the enemy ; be 
was certain that, by this movement, he should disconcert them, 
increase their irresolution, and gain a day, because Ihey would 
have to make some alteration in their line of march, which bad 
been taken on the supposition that he would occupy Mont Saint- 
Quentin. After having seen and reconnoitred the enemy, it would 
be time enough, during the night, to take a determination. It 
was, moreover, probable, that in this hilly country the army would 
find a good position, capable of being intrenched in a few hours, 
and the reputation of the army would have been preserved — a 
point which is so essential to the strength of an army. Turenne 
intrenched himself: that great captain often made use of field- 
works ; but his army contained too much cavalry, and too small 
a proportion of infantry, for him to derive all the advantage pos- 
sible from the science of the engineer. In this war of marches 
and mancBuvres he should have intrenched himself every night, 
and placed himself in a good posture of defence ; the natural po- 
sitions commonly met with are insufficient to shelter an army from 
another which is more numerous, without the aid of art. 

There are military men who ask what is the use of fortified 
places, intrenched camps, and the art of the engineer 1 We will 
ask them how it is possible to man<Euvre with inferior or equal 
forces, without the aid of positions, fortifications, and all the sup-- 
plementary resources of art ? It is probable that if the Prince of 
Conde had commanded, he would have attacked on the very 
evening of his arrival, which would have disconcerted Turenne, 
who had an inferior army, and who had adopted the plan of a 
campaign of observation, which required that he should never 
compromise himself. 

Achilles was the son of a goddess and of a mortal : this is em- 
blematical of the genius of war ; the divine part is all that is de- 
rived from the moral oonsiderations of the character, talents, wad 
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inteieM of your adversely ; of public t^iobii ; of tbe spirit of tlw 
troops, who are strong and victorious, or feeble and beaten, ac> 
oonling as they think it themselvea; the earthly part is anna, 
intreochmeDts, positions, oTdera of battle, and all that belongs to 
the combinaticHi of physical meana. 

CAMPAIGN OF 165*. 

Ohaervatioit 1. — The Marechal de Turenne attacked the Spa- 
nish lines by night, in order to mask his morement ; but noc- 
turnal marches and operations are so uacertain, that although 
they sometimes succeed, they more frequently fail. The Prince 
of Conde, nho was at the nX)st distant quarter from the point of 
attack, nevertheless arrived in time to keep the French in check ; 
and if the Spaniards had possessed his resolution, or been under 
his command, it is doubtful whether the result of the attack would 
have been the same. The principal defence of lines is the fire 
that can be kept up : the Archduke's army was superior in cavalry ■ 
it was double that of Turenne at the time of his arrival, and be- 
fore the junction of La Fert6 and D'Hocquincourt. It is impos- 
sible to conceive how the Archduke could fail to attack and defeat 
Turenne's army. He thought to take the town in his presence 
without risking a battle. 

2. — Ought an army, which is besieging a place, to cover itself 
by lines of circumvallatioD ? Ought it to await tbe attack of as 
army of succor in its lines? Ought it to divide itself into two 
armies, one charged with the siege and the other to protect it, 
and called the besieging army and the army of observatioD ? 
Within what distance from each other is it proper for these two 
corps d'ajTuee to remain ? 

The Romans and the Greeks, the great captains of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the Duke of Parma, Spinola, the Prince of 
Orange, the Great Condg, Turenne, Luiembourgh, and Prince 
Eugene, covered their sieges by lines of circumvallatioD. The 
example of the ancients can be no authority to us, our arms being 
so diflerent from theirs. That of the great generals of the 15th 
and I6lh centuries is more respectable ; but armies at that time 
carried but little artillery into the field, and the use of howitzers 
was unknown. 
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Those military men who Tecommend to have do lioes, aod do 
field-works, or very few, advise a general who is to besiege a 
place to beat the enemy's army in the first instance, and to be- 
come master of the country. This advice is, no doubt, excellent, 
but the siege may last some months, and the enemy may return, 
at the most decisive moment, to the relief of the place. Or a 
general may wish to take a fortified place without running the 
risk of a battle ; in that case what line of conduct ought he to 
pursue 1 

An army which means to carry on a siege before an enemy's 
army, ought to be strong enough to keep in check the army of 
succor, and carry on the siege at the same time. Engineers re- 
quire the besieging army to be seven times the number of the 
garrison. If the army of succor be 90,000 men, and the gar- 
rison 10,000, it will require, therefore, an army of 150,000 men 
to besiege a place ; and by reducing the besieging army to the 
minimum, that is to say, to four times the strength of the garri- 
son, it would still require 120,000 men : but if there are only 
90,000, the army of observation can only consist of 50,000 men, 
and will not be independent, but must keep itself in a situation 
to be succored in a few hours by the besieging army ; but if 
there are but 80,000 men, there will only remain 40,000 for the 
army of observation, which must then remain at the siege, and 
even in the lines ; it would expose itself too much by removing 
to a distance from them. 

The divisions employed in the works of the siege are stationed 
round the place, eaoh guarding a part of the circumference. 
You should encamp them so that one line may face the fortress 
to restrain the sallies of the garrison, and that another may iace. 
the country, the better to observe all that may arrive thence, and 
intercept all that may ofi*er to enter the town, whether couriers, 
convoys of provisions, or reinforcements of men. To accomplish 
these ends the more efficaciously, it is natural for the troops to 
cover themselves by lines of countervallation and circumvallation, 
which occupies them only a few days. The profile used by 
Vauban for the lines of countervallation No. 1, is two and a half 
cubic Unses to every toise in length, and &r the countervallations 
No. 6, sixteen. Six men can construct the former in eight hours, 
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and three men the latter in four hours: then only does all cooamn. 
nicatimi between the country and the place become impracticable, 
the blockade secured, all surprise rendered impossible, and the 
army may sleep in quiet. If a detachment of from 3000 to 
12,000 men, or a corps of 25,000 detached from the army of 
succor, or coming fn»n any other point, were to perform ita 
movement undiscovered by the army of observation, and appear 
at day-break, they would be stopped in the first instance by the 
lines, which they could not force until they had reconnoitred 
them well, and collected fiucinea, tools, and made every necessary 
arrangement. But cannot the army of succor itself gain stz, 
nine, or twelve hours on the army of observation, and present 
itself be&re the place ? In all these case, if the besiegers are 
not covered by lines of circumvallation, the place will be succored, 
the besiegers, magazines, and park of artillery will be in great 
danger, the works will be filled up, and twelve hours afler, when 
the army of observation arrives, it will be too late, the mischief 
will be irretrievable. It is therefore necessary, in order to be- 
siege a place before an enemy's army, to cover the siege by lines 
of circumvallation. If the army be so strong, that, af\er leaving 
before the place a force four times as strong as the garrison, it 
remains as numerous as the army of succor, it may separate to 
a greater distance than one march ; if it remain inferior after 
that detachment, it should station itself at the distance of five or 
six leagues irom the siege, in order to be ici a situation (o receive 
succors in one night. If the besieging army and army of obser- 
vation together be only equal to the army of succor, the whole 
besieging army ought to remain within the lines or near them, 
and proceed with the works of the siege, pushing them on with 
all possible activity. 

At the siege of Arras the Spanish army consisted of 32,000 
men, of whom 14,000 were infantry, 10,000 musketeers, and 
8000 pikemen. It could therefore only employ the fire of 10,000 
muskets to defend a line of 15,000 toues circumference. Yet 
the Archduke continued hia siege for thirty-eight days in the 
presence of Turenne, who was encamped at cannon-shot distance 
from him ; he therefore had thirty-eight days in which to take 
the place ; but, suppoaiDg he had neglected to cover himself, he 
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would not have been able to carry on the siege tweoty-four 
hours. These retrenchnieats therefore enabled the Archduke to 
continue the trenches and batter the place during these thirty, 
eight days. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1655. 

Obtervation I. — Turenne constantly observed the two maxiniB 
— lat. Never attack a position in frota when you can gain it Jy 
turning it. 2d. Avoid doing what Ike enemy wishes ; and that 
simply because he does aish it. Shun the field ofbatUe which he 
has recotmoUred and studied, and more particularly thai m which he 
has fortified and intrencked himself. 

2. Id the course of this campaign the Maitre-de'Ccuap Bussy, 
vho commanded the escort of a foragiog party of 1,5(H) chosen 
cavalry, marched through a defile to forage in a line plain. He 
was surprised by a corps of cavalry of thrice the strength of bis 
party, which would probably have been destroyed bad not the old 
troopers with one accord cried out, " Ta the defile.'" By per- 
forming this ntovement with rapidity and coolness the general 
saved his division. This is the advantage of veteran troops ; 
they anticipated the order, and did the only thing that oould 
have saved them. 

CAMPAIGN OF I85e. 

Observation 1.— The army commanded by Turenne was 
superior both in number and quality to the Spanish army : bow 
came he to allow it to approach his quarters at Valenciennes, 
and not to march out of his lines to give it battle 1 His lines 
were far from equal to those of Arras ; and Mar^chal de la 
Ferte's position was evidently unsupported, separated from the 
rest of the army by a river and by an inundation of 1000 loises : 
this circumstance alone ought to have determined him to engage. 

2. — But the stand he made after this check is much to be ad- 
mired : the fact is, however, that the courage of his soldiers, as 
well as those of Lorraine and the household troops, was unabated, 
as they had never fought, the rout of Mar^chal de la Fert^ 
having taken place on the other side of the marsh; but what 
proves that he well deserved the praises lavished upon him, is 
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Ihkt be wu the only one of sll the officers who was of opinioa 
that it was advisable to wait for the enemy in the poMtion of Le 
Queanoy. This was because he had more taleat than they ; most 
men think only of avoiding a present danger, without troubling 
themselves ahout the influence which their ccmduct may have mi 
subsequent events : with common minds the impression of a defeat 
wears out but slowly and gradually. But what would bave been 
the consequence if the opinion of the majority had been followed ? 
— first, the Marshal would not have been joined by the remains 
of La Perth's army ; and, secondly, a precipitate retreat would 
have disheartened the French army, which would have thought 
itself very inferior to the enemy, and they on their part would 
have grown more enterprising. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1657. 
Obaervaiion. — The conduct of the Prince of Cond^ in reliev- 
ing Cambiay was admired, and this actioa was reckoned one of 
hia most brilliant. If Turenne had had forty-eight hours beibre 
him, and had been protected by his lines, his adversary's ma- 
ncBUvre would have failed. In the preceding chapter we have 
seen, that when Marshal Turenne besieged La Capelle, he was 
indebted to his lines of circumvallation for the taking of that 
place ; for Don John, having approached within cannon-shot, re- 
connoitred them, hut durst not attack them. There was a second 
instance of this kind at Saint-Venant ; the place was taken, owing 
to its circumvallation, in the presence of the enemy's army. 
Thousands of similar instances might be mentioned in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and in every nation of Europe. And yet 
there are people who ask what is the use of lines of circumval- 
lation ! These works have been brought into disrepute, and it is 
laid down as a principle that they ought never to be ibrmed ! 

CAMPAIGN OF 1658. 
Obiervaiion 1. — The battle of the Downs was Turenne's most 
brilliant action. He had three great advantages . 1st, A nume- 
rical superiority : 15,000 men in the field against 14,000 ; 90U0 
infantry against 6000, and ground ill-adapted to horse, which 
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rendered the auperiority of the Spaniards in cavalry of no use 
to them. 2dly, He had artillery, and his enemy had none. 
Sdly, The English ships at anchor in the roads cannonaded the 
right flaok of the Spaniards, and swept the strand ; the more 
efiectually, since Don John had no cannon to Iceep the English 
sloops at a distance. Turenne was victorious, as was to be 
expected. 

2. —His order of battle was parallel ; he had no manceuvre to 
execute, nor anything out of the ordinary course to perform. As 
soon as he received intelligence that the enemy was approaching 
the lines, he resolved to attack him before he knew that he was 
coming without artillery. He had profited by his esperienoe at 
Valenciennes. When he had resolved to attack, it would have 
been wrong to defer the action for a single day, as that would have 
afforded the Spaniards time to intrench themselves. 

3. — Don John deserved his defeat for'advancing within sight of 
Turenne without artillery or tools to intrench himself with. It 
was not with such culpable negligence that Turenne presented 
himself before the lines of Arras. He might have occupied the 
position of Mouchy by ten o'clock in the morning ; but be tooH 
care not to do so ; he remained all day behind a rivulet, and id 
the evening took up his position : he therefore had the whole night 
to intrench himself 

4. — After the talcing of Dunkirk, and so brilliant a victory as 
that of the Downs, afler the junction of Mar^chal de la Fert6, 
who had justtakenMontmedy, and with the inestimable advantage 
of commanding the sea, Turenne might have done more than he 
did. He ought to have struck a great blow, and taken Brussels, 
which would have rendered the French arms far more illustrious, 
and accelerated the conclusion of peace. An event of such im- 
portance would have produced the fall of all the small places. 
Turenne infringed the rule which says — " Avail yourse^ of the 
favor of Fortune whUe she is in the humor; beware thai she does 
not change, through resenimetit of your neglect : the ia a wvman." 

6. — The conduct of the Spanish garrison of Bergues is re- 
markable. The besiegers reflise to let them march out with their 
arms, and without being made prisoners of war ; they disperse, 
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•eaoh shifts for himself, and escapes over the morasses ; five-sUths 
<af them rejoin their army. Why were these noble resolutions 
□ot foreseen 1 The keys of a place are at any time worth the 
liberty of its garrison, when the garrism is resolved not to leave 
il otherwise than free. 

I 
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WILEY t PDTNAlrS 

LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 

JUSTBBADT. 

JOURNAL OF AN AFRIOAM ORUIZER. 

lovxiTAi. or AN Armnjui CKmsra ; comprmng Sketchei of the CinuiM, 
ttie Ckpe de TcrdM, JJbetit, Hadeirs, Siem Leona, ind other place* oJ 
interert on the Wart Cout of AiHca. By ui Officer of the D. S. Nitj. 
Edited b; NATKunu. Rawthoxjii. 1 ToL betntifHUl; printed, in 
large dear tjp«i on fine paper, 50 eta. 

" This ia the titte of a book jiut iamed by Wiley aod PotnMB, m No. i 
of theit propoaed Ln>AaT or Ahzbioaic Bookb, a aeriea intended to 
embrace o^inal works of merit and interest from the pens of American 
anthors. Tit desurn can scarcely faU to be aucceiaful. We have a firm 
fluth that booki well worth readise, — aa well worth it tis Eogliah beoka of 
the aame claaa,— can be produced in this coonb? ; and auch booka, and 
•och only, we preeome Heaar*. ^^ley & Patnam intend to publish in their 
■eries. This mat nnmber is well WMthy its place. It is the journal of an 
officer on board an American cruiser on the coast of Africa,— 4nd relate* to 
a field hitherto tlmoat entirely nnnoticed by trarellitiK authors. It ia writ- 
ten in a plain, ilTaight-ftaward, nnambitious sQ'le, and erinces a very keen 
talent for obsemtion and sound jndnnent and enlightened discrimination. 
He book is edited by Nathaitiel Hawtboine, one of the moat ^fted 
writers in this counby, whoae works we trust will find a place in this se- 
tisi. llieTolume is vary handsomely printed, and sold at fif^centa."— 
JV. r. 0*uritr. 

oThisisaplMsutly written Jonmalof aeniiM to theweatem cotat of 
Africa, and embodiee a good amount of valuable information. The authcv 
•pant aome time at Liberia, and girea quits aflattering account of the cido- 
1^' Vo lifcs the spirit of the work, and especially tdmire the sumplidty 
■nd grace of its sl^le.'— A^ F. ErangeUil. 

" This seriea promiaci* to be intereatiiig. It is an attempt to get Tklna- 
Ue origind woriia, by American author a. into wide circnlation, by publish- 
ii^ them in t, tbnn tt once elegant and che^. We particalarly recom- 
mend this to all ColaniationiBta and Abclitioniata, aa containing much new 
on oD aubjeeta in which th<7 are particidarly interested. And aa 
It of eonBtriaa and pec^le but little known to the einlized world, 
aa matter for all reaoen who are curiona studenta of the Tarietiea 
1 nature and natural acenery."— Aesfon CeurUr. 
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■flbrdi nlnable ind cmnpreheiutTe iBTonnalioc coDceming tha Coloidm* 
don Sodetr'B ■ettlemrat al Liberia. Terr few peraou hare chcaea thU 
field of tnrel, aitd lew h^Te written about what thej have asHl j colM^ 
qmotl; tlii* woric U th« more agreeable."— Pnuuyl. btptirtr. 

The present Volmne ii No. I. oT Wn^r ahv PjrmtJt'm Libkast or 
AmKic&s Books, The LibniT of Choice Reading, it will be remem- 
bered, wai to incjiide a seriee of new work* by out own aathon, one of 
the mo*t KceptaCle featnrec of (he plan. ThU ib now comtaenced, and it 
ie earneitly to be hoped that it will meet with a libenl and efficient en- 
cooragemenL The woiki which have alreadj been published in this 
fcna, ve from ttw beat wrilen in England, and have become exceeding; 
popnlH- with the Teadiofj public het& A series of American woiks, ee- 
Ifcted with equal dianimination and twte, cannot fiul to loceire aa cordial 
a receptioD especially when it is remembered that the interests of authors 
in this coitntTy are, in no sma^ dwree, the intereats of the people at large. 
The title jagfi of tbiswork — "The Librair of American Booki'— is an 
1 for the literature of America; such an ooe as it hai aright to 
Ti behalf, with the expectation of a beu^ Teqranse."— A*, r. 
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PO E' a TALES. 



Talm. Bj EoQiM A. PoE. 1 Vol. beeutifbUj printed in large clear 
^pe, on fine paper, 50 cts. 

Thil collection will include the most characteriitic of the peculiar serie* 
of Talte written b^ Mt. Foe. Among others will be found " The Murders 
of the Hne Morgue," " The Puilmned Letter," '• Marie Boget," " The 
House of Uaher," "The Black Cat," " The Gold Bug." "The Descent 
into the Maelstrom," " The Premature Burial," "MettnericRevelatioaB,'* 
tus.tus. 

"Hostcharaelwiatic tales and stories." — Botton Courier. 

" These eflbriraa are well known, and hare been well i^predated. Mr. 
Poe*! niwular and powerM itrle of prase writing, has a charm ^ieh 
ou^t to be e^joyed more than once."— (7. S. Gaxetle. 

" Mr. Foe's tales are written wifli much poorer, while all possess dee^' 
interest" — Phila. tngvirtr, 

_ "TWe are maor writers in this conntrj whose articlea only see the 
li^tio the pages of k two or three dollar magarane, who are at least equal 
Id eoDie foreign author's whoee works are reprinted here in the cheap and 
mtfQ s^e b; the cart-load. The consequence is that our own authors are 
•caice^ heard it, while Mrs. Gore and Mar; Howitt, Lorer, Lerer, ftc, 
kc., are landed and read the country orer. This is all wrong, and we 
ceidiallj wish the publishers succea in the effort to make us oetter ac- 
quainted with American Literature. These Tdee .by Mr. Foe will be 
hailed as a rare treat by all lovers of the exciting and the marTdOon*. 
Foil of more than German myaticism, grotesque, stnnge, improbable, b«t 
inteusely interesting, they wiU be read and remembered when better UUDp 
•» tbtgottat."— Ate Battn Cavrier. 
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eordUllT wish the publiahen BDccew in the effort to make \u better ac- 

8 minted with American Literature. These Tales by Mr. Poe will be 
ailed aa a rare treat by all lovers of the exciting and the marvellou*. 
Full of more than German mvsticism, grotesque, strange, improbahle, but 
inteiusly interesting, thej will be read and rememb^ed when better thin^ 
are forgotten."— AVw Haetn Courier. 



Ufinr; they have Kcnred it We are glad to see them given to the pu^ic 
in ^is neat form, eo that thouunds more may be entertained by them 
without injury to Uieir eye-nght" 
"Tales of absorbing interest, by a powerful and vigorous writer." — Hover. 

" These tales ore among the most original and eharax:teristic composilions 
in American letters. In their collected form, they cannot fail to make k 
fcircible impression on the reading public The volume is a gresJ; stimu- 
lant to r^ection." — Qrahant'M Magatme, 

" Mr. Poe is a capital artiit with all Tennyson's spirituality." — Foreign 
(tuarlerli/ Seview. 

" These tales are eminently distinguished by a wild, vigorous, and poeti- 
cal imagination, a rich style, a fertile invention, and varied and curioas 
learning, • " ■ Of singular force and beauty." — Hon. J. F. Kennedy. 

" Lionizing, by Edgar A. Poe, is the happiest travestie of the coiccomb- 
ical egotism of travelling scribblers I have ever seen. Mr, Poe is decidedly 
the best of all our young writers ; Idon'l ktioia but 1 may tay of all ovr 
old one*."— J. K. Paulding. 

" Mr. Poe has disting'iished himself in every walk of literature, and it 
may be doubted whether the country boasts a writer of greater fervor and 
more varied and finished accomplishments. In the Geld of romance, he ba* 
the rare merit of originality."— Hon. A T. Conrad. 

versatile and brilliant ereationa I have so 



" These tales have been admired wherever they have been perused by 
men of mind. Mr. Poe is no imitator in story-telling."— PAi/a. Saturday 



nee, a perfect command of the Engflsh Isngusge, and a certain raq' ud 
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iwwiiil muterj of eTcr; n^ject which he btDdlea. ' The Mnrden in Ibt 
Rue Morgue/ and ■ The Black Cat,' ue Roriet in totallj diflerent itjlM, 
ahowiag Tenatilil; of power, bat mflcirdins onl; a glimpK of the rich re- 
_ _ ,,.... ■ T,."~Lailj/'t Book. 



LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

Letten from tulj. BjJ. T. HiADunr. I roL.beautiftiUjr printed, 90 cte. 

" Mr. Headlej U euentiillj an artiit. He does not copy but he paints. 
He proTesses to report to us not so much Itnl; as hie nevri of it. The 
acenes he iketclieg are viTificd b^ the hues of bis own emotions. The 
•pirit of philoeophj and of poetry ii in him ; or rather, we should aay, he 
'~ 'n the frame of his mind a poet, for the true poet and true philosopher 



the wonders of art which almost Uve and breathe beneath that blue sky, 
the memories that hallow erery foolatep, do not throw him into conrul- 
sions, nor do they blind bim to the degradations and deformities, physical 
and morid. into which the people of that land have ^en. If we linger 
over these Utters longer than is our wont, it is tiecause it is a better book 
tbta it is our lot often to reTiew." — London Critie. 

" This is a pleasantly written Tolume, thrown off in a genial spirit, and 
abounding in brilliant sketches of manners, and picturesque descriptions of 
»eeatij."—Qraham't Mag. 

" We are strongly impressed with their meriL" — Soner. 

" On the wbole it is veir amusiDg, and sufficieotly creditable to stand id 
tlw Library of American "BvAt."— Smith'* Weekly Vol. 

" If there be a toore delightful series of Letters extant, we have never 
seen them. The style of the writer is easy, enceful and spirited. His 
power of description is of the highest order." — Cincin. Herald. 

" The work before us is decidedly the best, in its line, that we have met 
with for a long while. True, some of the sceues which the author depict* 
hare often been handled by tourists ; but never in a more graphic and in- 
teresting style. There are no attempts at filling up — no description of 
trifling or unimportant features in the sceoes, manners or custom* of Italy, 
but ftithiU and spirited namtioiu of such things only u are calculated to 
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arrest th««re and exercise the mind of an accomplished and iDtelliseHt 
wriUr, We had maiked a number of passaneB for extract, but are prevent- 
ed, bj a press of other matter, from giving them tD-da;. We can safely 
recommend the work, as a whole, to the patronage of all ctaans." — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Italy, their character, modea of life, peculi 
keen obseryer, a good describer, and 
■pirit."— A". F. Daiiy Tribunt. 

r« bora IttXj are racy, rind, aitd poetical." — JVew Or- 

" Tbese letters must please general!;, but to those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of passing over the same ground and movii^ amid similar occur- 
rences, the; are very valoabte. Tbey are truly American, and althauf^li 
we hold to the niMt extended catholicity on the book subject, • catholicity 
esteemed heterodox, we are glad to see foreign countries described in do- 
mestic phrase, and to enjoy tbe description the more by means of the com- 
parisons and illustrationa of an intelligent countryman. If the selections 
of the publiahetB continue to be made with the same taate and diBcrimina- 
tion, they will do much towards fwming an American Literature." — Evt- 
niag Qaxette. 

" These Letters are very graphic aod interesting." — JV. O. Picayune. 

We defy the most stupid of readers to tarry b; the wa; in the perusal of 
Mr. Heamey's letters ; tor he manages, some how or other, to be in a con- 
stant eddy of excitement, at the top nave of some stormy or tumultuous 
event In the description of these he is at home. His style is quick, 
glancir^, apprehensive — admirably suited to sustain an interest in the de- 
scription of a wreck, a storm at sea, or mountain incidents; and patticu- 
larl; energetic in a battle-scene." — JV. F. Courier. 

" Headley's I/etters from Italy, are the production of an eridently highly 
cultivated youne American, who has visited that ' classic land,' and sympa- 
thized alike wiui the beautiful and grand, the lively and humorous objecu, 
that passed before him. He seems to be. an acute observer of men and 
things, as well as a faithful delineator. The work is full of lively interest; 
and, considering the fact that so much has been written of that ' land of art 
and son^,' tve think it worthy of the highest praise in that the writer has 
described so many new and interesting objecte. The description of Rome 
it the best we have ever seen, not excepting those found ia the most sue- 
ceaaful Journals of English travellers in Italy. The impression, on reading 
parts of it, is, that Itaij/ has never before been described," — Hunft Mtr. 
Mag. 
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